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PREFACE 


LITERATURE THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 


Whether at home or at school, at work or at play, we spend 
most of our waking time with other people. Our pleasures 
and achievements depend largely upon our success in getting 
along with our companions; our problems and difficulties 
usually come from human associations. Indeed, a successful 
and happy life is chiefly the result of living well with other 
folk. 

Great writers have been fascinated by human relationships. 
Their poems, stories, essays, and novels usually deal with 
people living and working together. Literature is a mirror 
of life, reflecting those human interests and problems which 
grow out of our contacts with one another; one of its chief 
values is to enable us to understand and to appreciate life. 
In fact, literature 7s life. 


Reapinc GroupepD ABOUT Topics oF SocrAL LIFE 


Reading and Living brings out the social function of litera- 
ture. Selections have been chosen because they illustrate 
or illumine the art of living and working together. They 
have been grouped in units so as to give a simple but sys- 
tematic survey of the chief factors in social life. Book One 
contains literature interpreting the elements of community 
welfare; Book Two, literature interpreting work and voca- 
tions. The series thus comprises an analysis of the chief 
phases of human life as illustrated by selections of literary 
merit. 


VARIETY AND LITERARY QUALITY OF CONTENTS 


Reading and Living is outstanding in the variety and the 
literary quality of its contents. The readings consist of 
ix 
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short stories, poems, essays, one-act dramas, together with 
selections from biographies, narratives, reminiscences, tales of 
adventure and travel, and books about science and industry. 
Each selection has been chosen because of its literary merit, 
its content value, and its interest to boys and girls. Many of 
the readings, from the pens of living writers, are new, fresh, 
and invigorating. Many of the best standard selections have 
also been included. This variety of selections affords oppor- 
tunity to teach pupils that true literature, whatever its form 
or age, is a living reality illuminating life everywhere and at 
all times. 


TRAINING IN HABITS OF READING 


Reading and Living provides for systematic training in 
reading habits. In each unit some specific reading habit is 
stressed. In succeeding units opportunities are given for re- 
peated practice, so that effective reading habits may become 
fixed. The instruction is designed to cultivate an effective 
technique for three types of reading experiences; namely, the 
reading of literature, the perusal of supplementary materials, 
and the study of text-books. Silent reading receives chief 
stress, but opportunities are also provided for oral interpre- 
tation. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


Reading and Living offers exceptional opportunity for wide 
supplementary reading. At the beginning of each unit is 
given an annotated list of interesting and valuable books. 
From this list pupils may select attractive titles for individual 
reading while the class is studying the unit asa whole. Many 
of the selections are accompanied by references to parallel or 
contrasting materials. In addition, a class library of ten 
books which have proved valuable as supplementary reading 
is named in each volume; to these books specific references are 
made at appropriate places. These three types of reading 
suggestions make possible problems of elementary research 
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and enable teachers to meet effectively the growing demand 
for wide and worthwhile reading to supplement the text- 
book. . 


THOUGHT-STIMULATING QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Reading and Living stresses the thinking aspects of the 
reading process. It therefore provides questions and prob- 
lems which will arouse thought, stimulate worthwhile discus- 
sion, and focus attention upon the meaning of the selections. 
Mere informational or factual questions, as well as questions 
which will occur readily to all intelligent teachers, are given 
little space in these readers. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE CLASSROOM 


Reading and Living offers abundant opportunities for oral 
and written work, for class debates, and for projects of vari- 
ous types well adapted to children of varying tastes and abili- 
ties. The aim has been to make the classroom the centre of 
activities, the place in which individual and group enterprises 
start, and the clearing-house in which the results of such ac- 
tivities are given publicity. 


THE OUTGROWTH OF CLASSROOM EXPERIENCE 


Reading and Living is the outgrowth of years of experience 
- in English classes. The books are offered as basal reading 
texts with the hope that they will prove helpful in the culti- 
vation of effective reading habits, that they will be a means 
of introducing boys and girls to the fascinating world of 
books, that they will facilitate the teaching of literature as 
an interpretation of life, and that they will contribute to the 
attainment of the goal of all true education—good citizen- 
ship. 


TO THE TEACHER 


These books are designed to furnish instruction in line with 
modern progressive thought concerning the teaching of read- 
ing and literature. Of this newer thought, the outstanding 
features are given below, with suggestions as to how the ma- 
terials in Reading and Living may be used so as to provide in- 
struction in accordance with this thought. 


I. The chief value of literature lies in its content and message. 


1. With your class, turn to the Table of Contents, on page 
xix, and talk over the titles of the six units and the 
main subdivisions under each. Notice that each sec- 
tion has a definite relation to the unit. In this way 
pupils will get an idea of the book as a whole, made up 
of related parts, rather than of scattered and unre- 
lated stories or selections. 


2. Turn with the class to the beginning of the first unit, 
“Conquering Nature.” Examine the picture and 
Foreword and read together the Introduction, on page 
2. This will put the class in touch with the keynote of 
the unit. Look over the Contents, on Page 3, pointing 
out in more detail the unity within “Conquering Na- 
ture.” 


Il. From the very beginning, reading should be taught as a process of 
thinking; this emphasis is particularly needed in the middle 
and upper grades. 


1. Before the selection on page 45, you will find a problem for 
the children to work out as they read. Call attention 
to the fact that they are to think while they are read- 
ing. This type of exercise is repeated frequently 
throughout the book; see, for example, pages 114, 
125, 132. ' 

2. The chief opportunities to stress the thinking process will 
be found in the Class Activities. For example, on page 
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16, No. 1 requires the pupils to think about the major 
idea of the selection rather than to remember details 
in the story. Typical thought-provoking questions, of 
which there are scores of similar examples, are found 
on page 16, No. 4; page 29, No. 4; page 39, No. 4. 


3. Utilize the abundant occasions for the pupils to pass judg- 
ment upon elements of literary excellence; as, for ex- 
ample, the turning point or climax, page 29, No. 6; 
or the choice of material for a literary purpose, page 
61, Nos. 3 and 4; or the beauty and appropriateness 
of figures of speech, page 123, No. 10; or poetic ef- 
fects in the use of words, page 154, No. 3, and page 
157, No. 2. 


II. Silent reading needs chief emphasis; whenever oral reading is in- 
troduced, it should be looked upon as interpretative reading. 


1. With the pupils, read the matter in small type before “ Pi- 
oneers, O Pioneers,’ page 29. Then have the pupils 
read the selection silently with the problem in mind. 
After the silent reading and before any class discus- 
sion, have the pupils work out the Class Activities, 
pages 30, 31. This procedure should be followed 
throughout the book with such variations as may 
seem appropriate for your class. 


2. Whenever it seems desirable use oral reading, especially 
with poetry, usually after silent reading and study, so 
that the meaning may be clearly understood. In gen- 
eral, teach upper-grade pupils to look upon oral reading 
as interpretative of thought and feeling, as on pages 31, 
No. 10; 108, No. 5. 


IV. In all types of reading experiences there are certain fundamental 
skills, training in which is the special function of reading in- 
struction in the upper grades. Moreover, the major reading ex- 
periences of upper-grade pupils fall naturally into three general 
groups, each of which calls for an individual and fairly distinct 
reading method, involving a special combination of the funda- 
mental skills. 


Supplement the frequent drill situations of Book One cov- 
ering the five fundamental skills (see ‘To the Teacher,” page 
xii) with the additional drill exercises which abound in 
Book Two. 
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1. Varying the rate of silent reading in accordance with the 
reader’s purpose and with the nature of the selections; 
see pages 40; 44, Nos. 1, 3, 4; page 100. 

2. Looking for the author’s central idea and the leading di- 
visions of his thought; see pages 16, 69, 114, 143. 

3. Making mental reviews, or taking backward summarizing 
looks, during the reading; see pages 61, 78, 116, 150. 

4. Making active contributions to the reading; reading be- 
tween the lines. See pages 29, 75, 85. 

5. Finding special information or locating particular passages; 
see pages 40; 65, No. 4; 84, No. 2; 171, 172. 

6. Making comparisons; passing judgment upon the author’s 
thought; applying information to one’s own problems. 
See pages 37; 30, Nos. 3, 4, and 8; 57; 66, No. 9; 116; 
150. 


According to the nature of the materials read and the 
purpose of reading, upper-grade children are at different 
times called upon to study, to read text-books to master in- 
formation; to do supplementary reading, to read reference 
books to find additional information upon a class problem; 
and to do recreational reading, to read literature for enjoy- 
ment. Naturally, since all three are reading processes, they 
all employ in varying emphasis the six fundamental skills 
named above. Current thought advocates teaching pupils 
directly that study reading, supplementary reading, and recre- 
ational reading are fairly distinct and different reading prob- 
lems and that each has an appropriate reading method or 
technique. 

Utilize the instructional material and methods included in 
Book Two to teach the differences between study reading, 
supplementary reading, and recreational reading for enjoy- 
ment. 


1. Study: for examples, see pages 33, 61, 60, 75, 143. 

2. Supplementary reading: see pages 40; 55, Nos. 1, 2, and 
4; 125. 

3. Recreational reading: see pages 7, 16, Sty: 100, 132, 182, 
186, 189. 


and varied reading experiences with materials appropriate to the 
differing capacities of the pupils and interests. 
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1. Choose a book. After looking over the contents of “Con- 
quering Nature” (see page 3), have the class examine 
the book list on pages 4 and 5. Suggest that each pupil 
secure a book which appeals to him and read it at home 
while the class is studying Unit I. At an appropriate 
time, usually at the end of a unit, set a day aside for in- 
formal conversation about the books read by the pupils. 


2. Class library. On pages 31, 32, 30, 56, 74, and 88 in ‘‘ Con- 
quering Nature” are given specific references to the 
books called the Class Library (page xvii). Secure as 
many of these books as you can for use in the class- 
room. Early in the study of a unit have the class turn 
to the pages named and either assign the various refer- 
ences or call for volunteers. Have pupils make oral re- 
ports at suitable times. 


3. Additional reading. On pages 16, 29, and 39 you will find 
examples of lists called ‘“Additional Readings,” con- 
sisting of references to reading matter paralleling or 
contrasting with the selections to which they are at- 
tached. When possible, have pupils volunteer to look 
up such references and report their findings to the 
class. 


VI. Reading, both of the selections in a text-book and of individual proj- 
ects, should result in full, free, and frequent expression in the 
form of reports, talks, essays, discussions of an informal or 
round-table type in the classroom itself and occasionally outside 
of the classroom in assembly periods and public programs. 


1. Solving problems. Throughout Reading and Living are 
numerous problems usually calling for co-operative 
effort. In the early part of the work, talk over with 
the class what is required and show them how to meet 
the requirements; later, throw the responsibility on 
the pupils themselves. Utilize the problems so as to de- 
velop ingenuity and initiative; for example, see pages 
55, No. 4; 56, No. 6; 65, No. 7; 90, 91. 


2. Dramatizations and debates. Encourage pupils to volun- 
teer for and in some cases assign or require participa- 
tion in the dramatizing and debating activities which 
are frequently suggested; as, for example, on pages 92; 
113, No. 7; 174; 185, No. 1. 


3. Round-table discussions and conversations. Utilize the 
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topics for conversation and informal discussion as well 
as the suggestions for Book Days as given, for example, 
on pages 28, No. 2; 31, No. 9; 90, No. 2; 173, No. 2. 


4. Individual projects. A large variety of compositions, 


demonstrations, reports, charts, and posters are sug- 
gested for individual pupils or committees; for exam- 
ple, see pages 16, No. 5; 36, No. 6; 65, No. 6; 66, No. 
8: 73, No. 5; 74, No. 10; 189, No. 4. 


5. Review exercises. At the end of each unit, under the 


heading “General Review” are suggested three types 
of review activities as follows: Reading Habits, Ques- 
tions and Problems, and Rounding Out the Meaning 
of the Unit. While the class is reading the first unit, 
examine the exercises suggested under the General 
Review (page 88) in order to select those which you 
will wish to use; make assignments in advance so as to 
give pupils ample time to prepare their work. For 
the second, third, and fourth units, you may delegate 
the assignments to class committees. Entrust the 
final review in the fifth unit to the girls and the sixth 
to the boys. 
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These books have been selected because of their interest and value 


as supplementary reading. ‘They are referred to repeatedly by title 
and page throughout this volume. It is recommended that at least 
one copy of each book be purchased for class use. 
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CONQUERING NATURE 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
What must man be, that thou art mindful of him! 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him! 


For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
And hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands ; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet, 
All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; 
The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
And whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea. 
— THE BIBLE. 
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Man is the only creature who walks erect, who smiles 
and laughs, who can speak and write, who has a 
sense of right and wrong, and who is able to think 
and plan. 

It is probably the possession of these five powers 
which has made man superior to the beasts, and which 
has enabled him to conquer nature’s forces and materials. 
His ability to walk erect left his arms and hands free to 
meet dangers which he could not have overcome if he 
had been forced to go on all fours like a dog ; his smile, 
his sense of humor, helped him to get along with his 
companions ; his ability to speak and write made i 
easy for him to work with other people; his sense of 
right and wrong, causing him to respect the rights of 
others, promoted good feeling and co-operation; his 
power to think and plan enabled him to master diffi- 
culties and to conquer obstacles far beyond the capac- 
ity of the lower animals. Indeed it 1s hard to see 
how man could have solved the problems he faced 
if, like the beasts, he had lacked these five marvelous 
possessions. 

The story of man’s progress is largely the story of 
the use of his unique powers in the conquest of nature. 
Slowly and patiently he found out the secret of nature’s 
laws, learned how to tame the wild grasses and the 
wild animals, discovered how to build a shelter from 
the storm, and learned how to master the winds and to 
compel even fire and air to do his bidding. The 
fascinating story of victories like these is told in the 
following selections. 
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CHOOSE A BOOK 


(Select the book you think you will like best and read it at home 
while the class is studying this unit.) 


. Bullen, Frank T., The Cruise of the Cachalot. Appleton. 


The story of the adventures of the crew of a New England whaling-vessel 
on the hunt for ‘‘ile”’ in the old days of sails, hand harpoons, and hand ; 
lances. : 


. Hugo, Victor, Toilers of the Sea. Crowell. 


Man’s struggle with nature — the winter, the sea, the hurricane, the oc- 
topus — occupy the centre of the stage in this stirring novel, whose scene 
is laid in the little Isle of Guernsey, just off the coast of France. 


. Knowles, Joseph, Alone in the Wilderness. Small. 


J 

The story of a man who, on a wager, goes to live alone for two months in Fs 
the Maine woods, taking with him neither food, clothing, nor utensils of 
any kind. : 

. Leith, C. K., and Leith, A. T., A Summer and Winter on Hudson ; 
Bay. Cantwell Printing Co., Madison, Wis. f 
The adventures of two men in the wilds of the Hudson Bay country. : 

. London, Jack, The Cruise of the Snark. Donohue. : 
The account of a cruise around the world, in a forty-three-foot boat, by : 
the author, his wife, and three other people. j 

. Nansen, Fridtjof, The First Crossing of Greenland. Longmans. x 
The adventurous journey across Greenland on skis and snow-shoes of the __ 
Arctic explorer Nansen and five companions, illustrated with many x 
drawings and pictures. Nansen’s Farthest North is also a stirring narrative % 
of victories over nature in polar latitudes. : 


- Newbolt, Henry, The Book of the Long Trail. Longmans. 
This book contains true stories of contests with nature, of struggles against 
odds and obstacles, of the daring and the heroism of nine great explorers: 
John Franklin, David Livingstone, Henry M. Stanley, Robert Burke, 


William J. Wills, Francis Younghusband, Robert F. Scott, and Alexander 
Wollaston. 


8. Reynolds, Minnie J., How Man Conquered Nature. Macmillan. 


The author describes the most important steps in the conquest of nature 
by primitive man. 
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CHOOSE A BOOK 5 


. Roosevelt, Theodore, Episodes from the Winning of the West. 


Putnams. 


This book is made up of dramatic pages from the conquest of the West by 
such pioneers of courage as Daniel Boone, John Sevier, and David Robert- 
son. 


Schultz, James W., With the Indians in the Rockies. UHoughton. 


The adventures of two boys in the Rocky Mountains, as told by a man 
who knows much about woodcraft and nature. 


Slocum, Joshua, Around the World in the Sloop Spray. Century. 


The adventures of Captain Slocum, who sailed alone around the world 
in a small sloop rebuilt by himself. 


Slusser, Effie Young; Williams, Mary Belle; and Beeson, Emma 
Burbank, Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant School. 
Scribner. 


The childhood, school days, discoveries, and creations of Luther Burbank, 
“lover of plants and lover of children.” 


Stewart, Elinor P., Letters of a Woman Homesteader. Houghton. 


Work and fun and romance on a Western ranch as pictured with humor by 
a woman who with her small daughter went to Wyoming as housekeeper 
for a well-to-do Scotchman. 


Tappan, Eva March, Diggers in the Earth. Houghton. 


The digging of coal, the quarrying of stone, the mining of gold, silver, iron, 
and copper, and the obtaining of petroleum and salt, are among the topics 
treated in a simple and concrete way in this book. The author’s Farmer 
and His Friends is an equally vivid picture of man’s cultivation of the soil 


and his use of domesticated animals. 


. Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt, Marooned in the Forest. Harper. 


The experiences of a man who, owing to the death of his guide, found 
himself alone in a wilderness. The book tells how he won his struggle for 
life and finally made his way back to civilization. 


. White, Stewart Edward, The Blazed Trail. Grosset. 


A story of the hard and adventurous life of lumbermen and log-drivers 
in the logging-camps of Michigan in the days when the State was a centre 
of the lumber industry. 


Wyss, Johann David, The Swiss Family Robinson. 


The adventures and victories over nature of a Swiss family who were ship- 
wrecked on a lonely island in the South Pacific. 


A. CONTESTS WITH NATURE 


1. ALONE IN A FOREST 
ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 


While going through the swift rapids of the river the hero of this 
story was thrown from his canoe, stunned by striking a large stone in 
the stream, washed ashore by the current, and awoke to find him- 
self alone in the wilderness. His guide had vanished, and the canoe 
was nowhere to be seen. Read the story silently, noticing especially 
how the hero secured fire and the different methods he used to ob- 
tain food. 


I was alone in the heart of the great woods, miles from a 
settlement and without food, weapons, shelter, or anything 
save the clothes upon my back and the few trifles in my 
pockets. Possibly, I thought, the canoe might be washed 
ashore with its contents, or Joe, my guide, might be safe 
and in the vicinity. With these ideas strong in my mind 
I rose and slowly walked along the river’s bank. Presently 
I called out Joe’s name, but only the soft echo of the woods 
replied. Again I trudged on, frequently calling and ever 
searching, but not a sign of my guide or of my outfit could 
I find. 

At last, convinced that Joe had been lost and that the 
canoe and its contents were gone forever, I seated myself 
upon a log and strove to look squarely at the future. It 
would have been bad enough to be cast away in a country 
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which I knew, but here I was completely at a loss. I had 
trusted entirely to my guide, and I knew nothing of this 
wilderness nor of the way to the settlements. 

My clothing had partly dried, but with the passing of the 
bit of sunlight from the opening between the trees, the air 
had become chilly, and I shivered with cold. Rising from 
my seat, I strode back and forth, swinging my arms and 
striving by exercise to, regain a feeling of warmth. Activity, 
even of this sort, did me a world of good, and I began to 
plan for my immediate wants. Shelter I must have, and 
warmth, before night fell, and while I was not hungry, I 
realized that food would become a pressing need by the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Fire I must obtain, and in a mad hope that at least one 
good match might still remain, I sought feverishly and 
emptied every one of my pockets upon a smooth rock. My 
total possessions thus displayed consisted of a small bunch 
of keys, a few small coins, a cambric handkerchief, a heavy 
jack-knife, and the headless sticks of some matches from 
which the phosphorus had been completely soaked off. With 
the bitterest disappointment I gazed at these few articles, 
for of them all the knife was, as far as I could see, the only 
thing of value to me in my present plight. With it I thought 
I might be able to fashion a bow-drill and spindle, and thus 
obtain fire, a feat I had accomplished in my youth when 
“playing Indian,” but I well knew the difficulty in obtaining 
just the proper kind of wood, and I realized that a search for 
it would consume much time, whereas but an hour or two 
of daylight now remained. 

Then flint and steel occurred to me. I had the steel in 
my knife, but I did not know whether flint was to be found 
in the vicinity. However, I rose, made my way to the stony 
edge of the river, and sought diligently for some bit of rock 
which resembled flint. Each piece that struck my fancy I 
tried with my knife, and several gave off faint, bright sparks. 
All these I pocketed and, having obtained an assortment, I 
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retraced my way to the rock whereon I had left my other 
possessions, and prepared to try my hand at obtaining fire 
by means of my knife and the pebbles. 

I realized that the tiny sparks which I could obtain in this 
way would never ignite a twig, or even a bit of bark, and that 
some inflammable tinder, which would catch the spark and 
which could then be fanned to a flame, must be secured be- 
fore I could hope to succeed. As I was thinking of this my 
gaze fell upon a black-edged hole in my handkerchief. It 
had been burned, a few days before, by a spark from Joe’s 
pipe. The incident was too trivial to have filled my thoughts 
for an instant at another time, but now, as all its details came 
back to me with a rush, I gave a shout of joy as I realized 
that this burned hole and the events which had caused it had 
solved my puzzle. 

Seizing the square of cotton cloth, which was now quite 
dry, I weighted it down with bits of stone — for the appar- 
ently useless handkerchief had now become of the utmost 
value to me — and hurried into the woods in search of dry 
twigs and other inflammable material. I had not long to 
hunt, for dead and dried trees were all about; several white 
birches furnished sheets of paper-like bark, and with a great 
armful of fire-wood I returned to my rock. Gathering the 
handkerchief into a loosely crumpled mass, I placed it on 
the rock, held the most promising of my pebbles close to it, 
and struck the stone sharply with the back of my knife-blade. 
A littie shower of sparks flew forth at the blow, but none fell 
upon the handkerchief. Again and again I tried, each time 
holding the stone in a different position, and trying my best 
to cause the sparks to fall upon the handkerchief. Finally I 
gathered the cloth in my hand, and holding the pebble in 
the midst struck it with my knife. 

Sparks gleamed against the handkerchief, but no sign of 
charring cloth or wisp of smoke rewarded me. Surely, I 
thought, these sparks must be as hot as the tiny, glowing 
ember from Joe’s pipe, and I unfolded and examined the 
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handkerchief about the burned spot. Perhaps, I thought, 
this particular part of the cloth was more inflammable than 
the rest, and gathering up the handkerchief, with the old 
burn close, I struck the pebble again with my knife. 

Carefully I examined the cloth and the next instant dropped 
knife and pebble and cried aloud in triumph. At one edge 
of the charred hole a tiny speck of red glowed in the dusk of 
coming evening, and spread rapidly in size. Carefully I blew 
upon it, folded another corner of the cloth against it, and 
waved the handkerchief back and forth. Brighter and 
brighter the spark gleamed; a tiny thread of smoke arose, 
and an instant later a little tongue of flame sprang from the 
cambric, and I knew that fire, warmth, and comfort were 
mine. 

It was but an instant’s work to ignite a piece of birch bark 
and push it among the pile of wood and twigs, and then, 
carefully extinguishing the handkerchief — for it had now 
grown precious in my eyes—I squatted before the blazing 
fire and revelled in the comforting warmth. My efforts to 
obtain fire and the extent to which I had concentrated my 
mind on this problem had kept me busy until now, but, once 
the fire was blazing merrily, and an ample supply of fuel was 
at hand, I felt absolutely worn out. 

The sun had set and the forest was black as midnight, but 
the sky was still bright with the afterglow and the river shone 
like silver between its shadowy banks. There was no hope 
of finding berries or roots in the woods after dusk. I had no 
means of catching game or fish, which, I knew, were abun- — 
dant, and I commenced to think that I would die of starva- 
tion before morning, when I suddenly recalled having seen a 
number of fresh-water mussels in some shallow backwaters of | 
the river while hunting for my flinty pebbles. I had never — 
eaten these shell-fish, but I felt sure they were edible, and, — 
seizing a blazing pine knot from the fire, I made my way to | 


the shore and soon found the pools where I had noticed the 
mollusks. 
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There were not many —a bare dozen were all I could find 
that night — but I felt that these would be far better than 
nothing, and in a few moments I had them baking on a bed 
of hot coals. Hardly waiting for them to cook, I raked them 
forth and devoured them ravenously. Never did choicest 
food taste so delicious and so welcome to my lips as did those 
half-baked, unseasoned mussels eaten beside my fire in the 
wilderness. Few as they were, they served to refresh me 
greatly and to drive away the most pressing pangs of hunger. 
Piling several huge logs on the fire, I formed a rude bed of 
fir twigs and, casting myself upon it, fell instantly into a 
deep, dreamless sleep. 

I was awakened by a shaft of sunlight striking my face, 
and opened my eyes to find the day well advanced. My 
first thought was of the fire, which had burned completely 
out. A thread of bluish smoke arose from the heap of ashes, 
however, and by raking these aside and thrusting bits of 
birch bark amid the embers I soon had a new blaze started, 
which I piled high with dry wood. Although wonderfully 
strengthened by my long sleep, I was very hungry, and as 
soon as the fire was going well I hurried to the river for more 
mussels. I found a few here and there, and with a dozen or 
two went back to the fire and presently was breakfasting off 
the shell-fish. 

I realized that while these wouid prevent me from dying 
of hunger, I would very soon be forced to search for some- 
thing else to eat. As I ate my mussels, I sought to devise 
some method of securing game, but every plan that occurred 
to me was spoiled by some unsurmountable obstacle. 

I had often snared game and had even caught partridges 
with a slender noose on the end of a pole. But a snare re- 
quired a fine line, a slender wire or a horsehair, and I had 
none of these. Fishing with a line was cast aside for the 
same reason, with the added lack of a hook. Then a bow and 
arrow occurred to me, but I soon realized that arrows with- 
out feathers or sharp, heavy points would be of no value, and 
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shat neither heads nor feathers were within reach. Then I 
thought of spears, for I knew that many savage tribes used 
spears both in fishing and in hunting, and I decided to try 
my skill at harpooning some unsuspicious fish, or some un- 
usually stupid partridge. 

It was a long time before I could find a straight, light stick, 
but at last I discovered a slender pole of spruce cast up by 
the river. By whittling and trimming, I worked it into a 
straight, well-balanced shaft which I judged would fulfill my 
requirements. I tried throwing it several times and found it 
easy to handle, but it could not be depended upon, for one 
end was nearly as heavy as the other, and it would fly side- 
ways and strike a glancing blow as frequently as it would 
strike end on. 

I realized that a head of some-sort was required, but this 
I could not furnish, and rather than lose all the time I had 
spent on it I determined to try my hand at spearing a fish 
before throwing my weapon aside. Whittling the end to a 
sharp point and cutting numerous barbs, or notches, in it, I 
walked to the river and looked carefully into each pool. I 
saw several fish, but each darted out of view as I plunged 
the spear downward, and I was about to abandon my at- 
tempts when luck favored me. 

Approaching one small pool, I gave a start as a great bull- 
frog leaped almost from beneath my feet with a loud croak. 
A moment later he appeared on the farther side of the pool, 
his goggly eyes just showing above the water. Approach- 
ing him carefully, I drove my sharpened stick at his big, 
green body. It was a lucky stroke, and I drew my fist 
victim from his watery home with a wonderful feeling of ela- 
tion to think that unaided and alone I had actually succeeded 
in hunting and capturing a live wild creature to serve my 
needs. 

Some days later I determined to try my hand at trapping 


and also to attempt to capture some trout. It occurred to 3 


me that by braiding fine roots together [ could devise a fish- _ 5 
ing-line, but the question of a hook then confronted me, and 
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I decided to try to bail the water from a pool before experi- 
menting with hook-making. 

I soon found a pool containing several fine fish, and cau- 
tiously, for fear the trout might slip out among the stones, 
I piled gravel, small rocks, and mud in all the crevices which 
connected the pool with the running waters of the brook. 
All I had to do was to scoop out the contents, leave the trout 
floundering about on the bottom, and pick them up with 
my hands. This all sounds very simple and easy, but I had 
no scoop with which to bail out the water, and until I at- 
tempted the work I did not dream what a task I had set 
myself. 

I first tried bailing out the water with my hands, but as 
fast as I threw it out more oozed in, and I soon gave this up 
as impossible. Then it occurred to me that one of my shoes 
might serve as a dipper. Removing it from my foot, I tried 
to throw out the water by this means. I succeeded in mak 
ing some progress, but very little, and I commenced to think 
that all my work had gone for naught when a bit of birch- 
bark caught my eye, and I had an inspiration. 

Many a time I had used birch-bark dippers and cups for 
drinking; I had seen boxes and packs made of the material. 
In fact, my guide had once proved to me that water coulc’ 
be boiled in a birch-bark dish. It took but a few moments 
to strip a large sheet of bark from a tree, and but a few 
moments more to bend this into a deep, box-like form. The 
ends were easily secured by means of hemlock roots, and with 
this bark dipper, which would easily hold a gallon of water, 
I proceeded to empty the pool. In a short time the water 
was reduced to an inch or two at the bottom, and four fine 
trout were the reward of my labors. 

I dined well upon my fish and decided to set forth to find 
my way to a settlement as soon as possible, for, now that I 
could obtain trout so readily, I had little fear of starving. 
I deemed it wise, however, first to wait until I could be sure 
of the exact points of the compass. 

Thinking of such matters and glancing only now and then 
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at the trees to assure myself of my direction, I was suddenly 
aroused by a large rabbit which leaped from beside a dead 
stump almost at my feet, and scampered off among the 
shadows. For a moment I stood still, watching the creature 
as he flashed across the open spaces and thinking regretfully 
that a fine supply of food was flitting beyond my reach. 
Then glancing down, I caught sight of a great mass of fungous 
growth upon the base of the stump from which the hare had 
jumped. One side of moss had been eaten away and bits 
of the nibbled fungus were strewn upon the earth. 

This, then, was what the hare had been eating, and I 
realized that by setting a snare or trap beside it I might be 
able to capture the rabbit. There was no time like the pres- 
ent for attempting the feat, and I at once set about prepar- 
ing a trap. It was merely a simple “‘twitch-up,” such as 
every boy uses for catching rabbits and partridges; while a 
few days before the trap would have been beyond me, it 
was now simple, with my knowledge of hemlock roots and the 
self-reliance which I was so rapidly acquiring. 

Cutting a number of short sticks, I pushed them into the 
earth about the fungus, thus inclosing it on all sides but one. 
On either side of the opening thus left I drove two stout 
stakes with notches near their upper ends. From a bit of 
dead wood I then whittled out a spindle-shaped piece just 
long enough to reach from one of these stakes to the other. 


Then with a fine hemlock root I formed a noose, tied the _ 


spindle to the fibre just above the noose, and fastened the 
end of the root to the tip of a small sapling close by. Bend- 
ing down the latter, I slipped the spindle into the notches in 


the stake, spread the noose across the opening, and my snare . 


was complete. 

I was proud of my work, simple as it was, and was con- 
fident that when the hare returned to finish his meal he would 
push his head through the noose, dislodge the spindle, and 


would be jerked into the air and killed by the spring of the a 
sapling. I stood for a moment looking at the snare and the 
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fungus, and suddenly roared with laughter at my own stu- 
pidity. Here I had been working for nearly an hour to set 
a trap which might catch the rabbit, and within a few inches 
was a supply of food of far more value and to be had without 
the least effort. Surely if a rabbit could eat the fungus, so 
could I, and I plucked a bit of the queer growth and tasted it. 

I reached my shelter without further adventure and at 
once prepared to cook and sample the fungus. I was not at 
all sure as to the best method of cooking it, and decided to 
try a small quantity in various ways. I therefore placed a 
lump among the hot coals to roast like a potato, while I hung 
another lump on a green stick before the fire to broil. 

Hitherto broiling and roasting had been my sole means of 
cooking food, but now, having remembered that my guide 
had once showed me how to boil water in birch-bark, I made 
a rude pot of this material, placed water and fungus within, 
and set the whole over a bed of hot coals covered with ashes. 
The bit of fungus to be broiled soon shriveled up and was 
transformed into a leathery-like material, tasteless and use- 
less, while the piece roasting in the coals sputtered and siz- 
zled, and might as well have been a bit of pine bark at the 
end of a few minutes. 

As both of these methods were failures, I watched with 
some anxiety the piece boiling in the birch-bark pot. When 
it had boiled for some minutes I fished a bit out and, as soon 
as it had cooled, proceeded to taste it. Much to my joy, 
it had lost its woody flavor and was as sweet and palatable as 
a boiled chestnut. I at once drew forth all that remained 
in the pot and dumped in all I had left. Words cannot ex- 
press the satisfaction I felt at thus having discovered a source 
of vegetable food which would assure me a supply of pro- 
visions without the trouble and labor of trapping animals, 
catching fish, or hunting frogs and mussels. So far as food 
was concerned I would have no trouble on my search for the 
settlement. — Adapted. 
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. Tell in your own words the part of the story which interested you 

most. 

What were the most pressing and important needs of the lost 
man? Name the one which caused him the greatest difficulty. 
Which of his needs do we all experience? 

Name the different ways in which his knife was useful. Were any 
of the other articles in his pockets except his handkerchief of 
help to him? 

4. Did any of the special human powers mentioned on p. 10 help 
the lost man? af 
5. Volunteer work for Boy Scouts or Camp Fire Girls: ‘ 

a. Show the class how to make fire with flint and steel. 

b. Show the class how to make fire with a bow-drill. 

c. Explain how to find directions by examining trees (see p. 14). 
d. Put on the blackboard a drawing which will explain the rabbit 
trap described on p. 14. 7 
Apprr1ionaL READINGS. — 1. “The Discovery of the North,” R. E. 

Peary, in National Geographic Magazine, 20: 8096-915. 2. Adrift on — 

an Ice Pan,’ W. T. Grenfell. 3. “Dr. Grenfell’s Winter Practice,” 

N. Duncan, in Book One, pp. 278-282. 4. ‘‘Peary asa Leader,” D. B. 

MacMillan, in National Geographic Magazine, 37 : 293-322. 5. “Roald 

Amundsen,” M. H. Wade, Light Bringers, 196-242. 6. “Robert Ed- 

win Peary,” tbid., 1-63. 
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2. TURKEY RED 


FRANCES GILCHRIST WOOD 


This story is made up of four main parts which are put. together 
somewhat like the links in a chain, as follows: 
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See if you can tell where each link ends and a new one begins. 


The old mail-sled running between Haney and Le Beau, in — 
the days when Dakota was still a Territory, was nearing the 
end of its hundred-mile route. 

Dakota was a desolate country in those days: geographers 
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still described it as The Great American Desert. Never was 
there anything as lonesome as that endless stretch of snow, 
excepting the same desert burned brown by the hot wind of 
summer. Nothing but sky and plain and its voice, the wind, 
unless you might count a lonely sod shack, miles away from 
a neighbor, miles from anywhere. 

There were three men in the sled: Dan, the mail-carrier, 
crusty, belligerently Western; Hillas, a younger man, hardly 
more than a boy, living on his claim near the end of the stage- 
line; the third, a stranger from “the East.’? He had given 
his name as Smith, and was as inquisitive about the country 
as he was silent about his business there. Dan plainly dis- 
approved of him. 

They had driven the last cold miles in silence when the 
stage-driver turned to his neighbor. ‘Letter didn’t say 
anything about coming out to look over the country, did it ?” 

Hallas shook his head. “It was like all the rest, Dan. 
Don’t want to build a railroad until the country’s settled.” 

“Can’t they see the other side? What it means to the 
folks already here to wait for it ?” 

The stranger thrust a suddenly interested face above the 
handsome collar of his fur coat. He looked out over the 
waste of snow. 

“You say there’s no timber here ?”’ 

Dan maintained unfriendly silence, and Hillas answered: 
“Nothing but scrub on the banks of the creeks.”’ 

“*Any ores — mines ?” 

The boy shook his head. ‘‘We’re too busy rustling for 
something to eat first. And you can’t develop mines with- 
out tools.” 

“Tools ?” 

“Yes, a railroad first of all.” 

Dan shifted the lines from one fur-mittened hand to the 
other, as he looked along the horizon a bit anxiously. The 
stranger shivered visibly. 

“Tt’s a God-forsaken country. Why don’t you get out?” 
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Hillas, following Dan’s glance around the blurred sky-line, 
answered absently: ‘‘ Usual answer is, ‘Leave? It’s all I can 
do to stay here.’” 

Smith looked at him irritably. ‘“‘Why should any sane 
man ever have chosen this frozen wilderness ?”’ 

Hillas closed his eyes wearily. ‘‘We came in the spring.” 

“T see!” The edged voice snapped. ‘Visionaries !”’ 

Hillas’s eyes opened again, wide. He spoke under his 
breath as if he were alone. 

“Visionary, pioneer, American. Perhaps that is what we 
are.’’ Suddenly the endurance in his voice went down before 
a wave of bitterness. “The first pioneers had to wait, too. 
How could they stand it so long!” 

The young shoulders drooped as he thrust stiff fingers deep 
into his coat pockets. He slowly withdrew his right hand 
holding a parcel wrapped in brown paper. He tore a flap 
in the cover, looked at the brightly colored contents, and re- 
turned the parcel, his chin a little higher. 

Dan watched the northern sky-line restlessly. “It won’t 
be snow. Look like a blizzard to you, Hillas?” 

The traveller sat up. “Blizzard?” 

“Ves,” Dan drawled, “the real Dakota article, where bliz- 
zards are made. None of your eastern imitations, but a 
ninety-mile wind. Only one good thing about a blizzard — 
it’s over in a hurry. You get to shelter or you freeze to 
death.” 

A gust of wind flung a powder of snow stingingly against 
their faces. The traveller withdrew his head _turtle-wise 
within the handsome collar in final condemnation. ‘‘No man 
in his senses would ever have deliberately come here to live.” 

Dan turned. ‘“‘Wouldn’t, eh?” 

‘WNa.?? 

“You're American ?” 

Ven” 

73 Why "a 

“T was born here. It’s my country.” 
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“Ever read about your Pilgrim Fathers?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Frontiersmen, same as we. You're living on what they 
did. We're getting this frontier ready for those who come 
after. Want our children to have a better chance than we 
had. Our reason’s same as theirs. Country’s all right if we 
had a railroad.” 

“Humph!” With a contemptuous look across the desert. 
“Where’s your freight, your grain, cattle 4. 

“West-bound freight, coal, feed, seed-grain, and more 
neighbors.” 

“One-sided bargain. A road that hauls empties one way 
doesn’t pay.” 

The angles of Dan’s jaw showed white. ‘Maybe. Ever 
get a chance to pay your debt to those Pilgrim pioneers? 
Ever take it? Think the stock was worth saving ?” 

He lifted his whip-handle toward a pin-point of light across 
the stretch of snow. ‘Mis’ Clark lives there, a mile back 
from the stage-road. Clark’s down in Yankton earning 
money to keep them going. She’s alone with her baby, hold- 
ing down the claim.” 

The whip-stock followed the empty horizon half round the 
compass to a lighted red square, two miles away. “ Mis’ 
Carson died in the spring. Carson stayed until he was too 
poor to get away. There are three children — oldest’s Katy, 
just eleven.” Dan’s words failed, but his eyes told. “Some- 
body will brag of them as ancestors some day.” 

Dan’s jaw’ squared as he levelled his whip-handle straight 
at the traveler. “I’ve answered your questions, now you 
answer mine! We know your opinion of the country — you’re 
not traveling for pleasure or your health. What are you 
here for ?” 

“Business. My own!” 

“There’s two kinds of business out here this time of year. 
’Tisn’t healthy for either of them.” Dan’s words were mea- 
sured and clipped. 
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A gray film dropped down over the world, a leaden shroud 
that was not the coming of twilight. Dan jerked about, his 
whip cracked over the heads of the horses, and they broke into 
a quick trot. 

“Hillas,’ Dan’s voice came sharply, ‘‘stand up and look 
for the light on Clark’s guide-pole about a mile to the right. 
God help us if it isn’t burning.” 

Hillas struggled up, one clumsy mitten thatching his eyes. 
“T don’t see it, Dan. We can’t be more than a mile away. 
Hadn’t you better break toward it?” 

“Got to keep the track ’til we — see — light!”’ 

The wind tore the words from his mouth. The leaders dis- 
appeared in a wall of snow, but Dan’s lash whistled forward 
in reminding authority. There was a moment’s lull. 

“See it, Hillas?”’ : 

“No, Dan.” 3 

Tiger-like the storm leaped again. The horses swerved, 
bunched, backed, tangled. Dan stood up shouting his or- 
ders above the storm. " 

Again a breathing space. As it came, Hillas shouted: ‘‘I 4 
see it— there, Dan! It’s a red light. She’s in trouble.” 

The sled lunged out of the road into unbroken drifts. 4 
Again the leaders swung sidewise before the lashing wind. 
Dan swore, prayed, mastered them with far-reaching lash, 
then the off leader went down. Dan felt behind him for 
Hillas and shoved the reins against his arm. 

“Tl get him up — or cut leaders —loose! If I don’t — 
come back — drive to light. Don’t — get — out!” 

Dan disappeared in the white fury. There were sounds of 
a struggle; the sled jerked sharply and stood still. Slowly 
it strained forward. 

Hillas was standing, one foot outside on the runner, as 
they traveled a team’s length ahead. He gave a cry: “Dan! 
~ !”” and gripped a furry bulk that lumbered up out of the _ 

rift. a 

‘All — right — son.”” Dan reached for the reins. 
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Frantically they fought their slow way toward the blurred 
light, staggering on in a fight with the odds too savage to 
last. They stopped abruptly as the winded leaders leaned 
against a wall which loomed between themselves and the 
fury. 

Dan stepped over the dashboard and groped his way along 
the tongue between the wheel-horses. ‘‘It’s the shed, Hillas. 
Help get the team in.” ‘The exhausted animals crowded into 
the narrow space without protest. 

“Find the guide-rope to the house, Dan?” 

““On the other side, toward the shack. Where’s — Smith ?” 

‘Here, by the shed.” 

Dan turned toward the stranger’s voice. 

“We're going ’round to the blizzard-line, tied from shed to 
shack. Take hold of it and don’t let go. If you do you'll 
freeze before we can find you. When the wind comes, turn 
your back and wait. Go on when it dies down, and never 
let go the rope. Ready? ‘The wind’s dropped. Here, Hil- 
las, next to me.” 

Three blurs hugged the sod walls around to the northeast 
corner. The forward shadow reached upward to a swaying 
rope, lifted the hand of the second, who guided the third. 

“Hang on to my belt, too, Hillas. Ready—Smith? Got 
the rope?” 

They crawled forward, three barely visible figures, six, 
eight, ten steps. With a shriek the wind tore at them, beat 
the breath from their bodies, cut them with stinging needle- 
points, and threw them aside. Dan reached back to make 
sure of Hillas, who fumbled through the darkness for the 
stranger. 

Slowly they struggled ahead, the cold growing more in- 
tense; two steps, four, against the mounting fury of the 
blizzard. And then the rope broke! Dan, clinging to the 
broken cord, rolled over and found Hillas, with the frayed end 
of the line in his hand, reaching about through the drifts for 
the stranger. Dan crept closer, his mouth at Hillas’s ear, 
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shouting: “Quick! Right behind me if we’re to live through 
it! oe 3 
* The next moment Hillas let go the rope. Dan reached _ | 
madly. “Boy, you can’t find him — it'll only be two instead 
of one! Hillas! Hillas!” = 

The storm screamed louder than the plainsman and began 
heaping the snow over three obstructions in its path, twe 
that groped slowly, and one that lay still. Dan fumbled a 
his belt, unfastened it, slipped the rope through the buckl 
knotted it and crept its full length back toward the boy. 
snow-covered something moved forward guiding anoth 
one arm, groping in blind search, reached and touched 
man clinging to the belt. 

Beaten and buffeted by the ceaseless fury they slow 
fought their way, hand-over-hand, along the rope, Dan n 
crawling last. After a frozen eternity they reached the end 
of the line, fastened man-high against a second haven of wall. — 
Hillas pushed open the unlocked door, the three men stag- — 
_gered in and fell panting against the side of the room. a 
“>The stage-driver recovered first, pulled off his mittens, 
examined his fingers, and felt quickly of nose, ears, and chin. | 
He looked sharply at Hillas and nodded. They stripped off — 
the stranger’s gloves; reached for a pan, opened the door, — 
dipped it into the drift, and plunged Smith’s fingers down in — 
the snow. 3 

“Your nose is white, too. Thaw it out.” 

“Tm—” The stranger’s voice was unsteady. ‘“I—” bal 
Dan had turned his back and his attention to the home eI 
steader. e 

The eight-by-ten room made up the entire home. A bed — 
in one corner took up most of the space. The rough boards 
of the roof and walls had been hidden by a covering of ney 
papers. Cushions and curtains of turkey-red calico brig 
ened the shack. Bre 

The driver had slipped off his buffalo-coat and was bend aie 
over a baby, exhaustedly fighting for breath that whistl 
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shrilly through a closing throat. The mother, scarcely more 
than a girl, held the baby in tensely extended arms. 

“‘How long’s she been this way?” 

“She began to choke up day before yesterday, just after 
you passed on the down trip.” 

The driver laid big finger-tips on the restless wrist. 

“She always has the croup when she cuts a tooth, Dan, 
but this is different. I’ve used all the medicines I have — 
nothing relieves the choking.”’ 

The girl lifted heavy eyelids, and the compelling terror 
back of her eyes forced a question through dry lips: 

“Dan, do you know what membranous croup is like? Is 
this it?” 

The stage-driver picked up the lamp and held it close to 
the child’s face. He frowned, putting the lamp back quickly. 

““Mebbe it is, Mis’ Clark, but don’t you be scared. We'll 
help you a spell.” 

Dan lifted the red curtains from the cupboard, found an 
emptied lard-pail, half-filled it with water, and placed it on 
the oil-stove. He looked questioningly about, discovered a 
tool-box beneath the cupboard shelves, sorted out a pair of 
pincers and bits of iron, laying the latter in a row over the 
oil blaze. 

He turned to the girl and opened his lips as if to speak. 

Along the four-foot space between the end of the bed and 
the opposite wall the girl walked, crooning to the sick child 
she carried. As they watched, the low song died away, her 
shoulders rubbed heavily against the boarding, her eyelids 
dropped, and she stood, sound asleep. The next hard-drawn 
breath of the baby roused her, and she stumbled on, crooning 
a lullaby. 

Smith clutched the younger man’s shoulder. ‘God, 
Hillas, look where she’s marked the wall rubbing against it! 
Do you suppose she’s been walking that way for three days 
and nights? Why, she’s only a child —no older than my 
own daughter.”’ 
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Hillas nodded. 

‘‘Where are her people? Where’s her husband ?”’ 
‘Down in Yankton, Dan told you, working for the winter. 
Got to have the money to live.” s 

“‘Where’s the doctor?” j 
“Nearest one’s in Haney — four days’ trip away by stage.” 
The traveller stared, frowningly. = 
Dan was looking about the room again, and after prodding — 
the gay seat in the corner, lifted the cover, picked up a folded - 
blanket, and hung it over the back of a chair. 4 
‘“‘Mis’ Clark, there’s nothing but steam will touch mem- : 
branous croup. We saved my baby that way last year. — 
Sit here and I'll fix things.” - 
He put the steaming lard-pail on the floor beside the 7 . 
mother, and lifted the blanket over the baby’s head. She “4 
put up her hand. a 
“‘She’s so little, Dan, and weak. How am I going to know . 
if she — if she - 
Dan rearranged the blanket tent. ‘Jest get under with q 
her paused; Mis’ Clark, then you’ll know all that’s haa 
pening.” 4 
With the pincers he picked up a bit of hot iron and dropped 
it hissing into the pail, which he pushed beneath the tent 
The room was oppressively quiet, walled in by the thick sod |. 
from the storm. The blanket muffled the sound of the — 
child’s breathing, and the girl no longer stumbled against — 
wall. cs 
Dan lifted the corner of the blanket and another bit of — 
iron hissed as it struck the water. Smith leaned tonsa 
Hillas. es 
~ “Stove — fire?” with a gesture of protest against the i in- | 
adequate oil blaze. = 
Hillas whispered: ‘‘Can’t afford it. Coal is $9.00 in _ 
$18.00 here.” of] 
They sat with heads thrust forward, listening in the silence. — 
Dan lifted the blanket, hearkened a moment, then — “pst 1” ee } 
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another bit of iron fell into the pail. Dan stooped to the 
tool-chest for a reserve supply when a strangling cough made 
him spring to his feet and hurriedly lift the blanket. 

The child was beating the air with tiny fists, fighting for 
breath. The mother stood rigid, arms out. 

“Turn her this way!” Dan shifted the struggling child, 
face out. ‘‘Now watch out for the——”’ 

The strangling cough broke, and a horrible something — 
“It’s the membrane! She’s too weak — let me have her!’ 

Dan snatched the child and turned it face downward. 
The blue-faced baby fought in a supreme effort — again the 
horrible something — then Dan laid the child, white and 
motionless, in her mother’s arms. She held the limp body 
close, her eyes wide with fear. 

“Dan, is — is she "ss 

A faint sobbing breath of relief fluttered the pale lips that 
moved in the merest ghost of a smile. The heavy eyelids 
half-lifted, and the child nestled against its mother’s breast. 
The girl swayed, shaking with sobs. ‘‘ Baby — baby!”’ 

She struggled for self-control and stood up straight and 
pale. “Dan, I ought to tell you. When it began to get 
dark with the storm and time to put up the lantern, I was 
afraid to leave the baby. If she strangled when I was gone 
— with no one to help her — she would die!” 

Her lips quivered as she drew the child closer. ‘‘I didn’t 
go right away, but —I did —at last. I propped her up in 
bed and ran. If I hadn’t—” Her eyes were wide with 
the shadowy edge of horror. “If I hadn’t — you’d have been 
lost in the blizzard, and — my baby would have died !”’ 

She stood before the men as if for judgment, her face wet 
with tears. Dan patted her shoulder dumbly, and touched 
a fresh, livid bruise that ran from the curling hair on her 
temple down across cheek and chin. 

“Did you get this then?” 

She nodded. ‘‘The storm threw me against the pole when 
I hoisted the lantern. I thought I’d — never — get back !”’ 


/ over pretty soon now!” He seated himself by the table 
' dropped his head wearily forward on folded arms, and was 
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It was Smith who translated Dan’s look of appeal for the 
cup of warm milk and held it to the els lips. ee 

“Drink it, Mis’ Clark, you need it.” 

She made heroic attempts to swallow, her head dro 
lower over the cup and fell against the driver’s rough sleeve 
“Poor kid, dead asleep!” 

Dan guided her stumbling feet toward the bed that the 
traveler sprang to open. She guarded the baby in the pro- 
tecting angle of her arm into safety upon the pillow, then fell 
like a log hesiae her. 

“Poor kid, but she’s grit clear through !” 

Dan walked to the window, looked out at the lessening 

torm, then at the tiny alarm- lack on the cupboard. “Be 


asleep. ca 

The traveler’s face had lost some of its shrewdness. He 
moved restlessly along the bench, then stepped softly to the 
side of the bed, and straightened the coverlet while his lips — 
twitched. He looked about the room, picked up the gray 
kitten sleeping contentedly on the floor, and settled it on the : 
red cushion. a 

He examined with curiosity the few books carefully cov- | 
ered in a corner shelf, took down an old hand-tooled volume, ~ 
and lifted his epetinoers at the ancient coat-of-arms on the — 
book-plate. He tiptoed across to the bench and pointed to 
the script beneath the plate. ‘‘Edward Winslow (7) to 
dear daughter, Alice (8).” 

He motioned toward the bed. ‘Her name?” 

Millas nodded. Smith grinned. “Dan’s right. Ble 
will tell, even to damning the rest of us.” : 

He sat down on the bench. “I understand more than I 
did, Hillas, since — you crawled back after me — out ae 
But how can you stand it here?” 

Hillas spoke slowly. “I think you have to live her 
know. It means something to be a pioneer. You can’ 
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one if you’ve got it in you to be a quitter.” He reached for 
his great-coat, bringing out a brown-paper parcel. He 
smiled at it oddly and went on as if talking to himself: 

“When the drought and the hot winds come in the summer 
and burn the buffalo grass to a tinder, there’s a common, low- 
growing cactus scattered over the prairie that blooms into 
the gayest red flower you ever saw. It wouldn’t count for 
much anywhere else, but the pluck of it, without rain for 
months. It’s the ‘colors of courage.’”’ 

He turned the torn parcel, showing the bright red within, 
and looked at the cupboard and window with shining, tired 
eyes. 

“Up and down the frontier in these shacks, homes, you'll 
find things made of turkey-red calico, cheap, common else- 
where —”’ He fingered the three-cornered flap. “It’s our 
‘colors.’ He put the parcel back in his pocket. “I bought 
two yards yesterday after —I got a letter at Haney.” 

Smith sat looking at the gay curtains before him. The 
fury of the storm was dying down. Dan stirred, looked 
quickly toward the bed, then the window, and got up quietly. 

“Tl hitch up. We'll stop at Peterson’s and tell his wife 
to come over.” He closed the door noiselessly. 

The traveler was frowning intently. Finally he turned 
toward the boy who sat with his head leaning back against 
the wall, eyes closed. 

‘‘Hillas” — his very tones were awkward — ‘“‘they call me 
a shrewd business man. I am; it’s a selfish job and I’m not 
reforming now. But twice to-night you— children have 
risked your lives, without thought, for a stranger. I’ve been 
thinking about that railroad. Haven’t you raised any grain 
or cattle that could be used for freight?” 

The low answer was toneless. ‘‘Drought killed the crops; 
prairie fires burned the hay; the cattle starved.” 

“There’s no timber, ore, nothing that could be used for 
eastbound shipment ?”’ 

The boy looked searchingly into the face of the man. 
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“There’s no timber this side the Missouri. Across the river, 
it’s reservation — Sioux. We—” He frowned and stopped. 

Smith stood up, his hands thrust deep in his pockets. “TI 
admitted I was shrewd, Hillas, but I’m not yellow clear 
through. J had aman along here last fall spying for minerals. 
That’s why I’m out here now. If you know the location, 
and we both think you do, I’ll put capital in your way to 
develop the mines, and use what pull I have to get the 
railroad.” 

He looked down at the boy and thrust out a masterful jaw. 
There was a ring of sincerity no one could mistake when he 
spoke again. 

“This country’s a desert now, but I’d back the Sahara — 
peopled with your kind. Hillas, don’t tell me you won’t 
believe ’m — American enough to trust!” 

The boy tried to speak. With clenched hands he strug- — 
gled for self-control. Finally in a ragged whisper: “If I try — 
to tell you what —it means—TI can’t talk! Dan and I | 
know of outcropping coal over in the Buttes, but we haven’t _ 
had enough money to file mining claims.” 

“Know where to dig for samples under this snow?” = 

The boy nodded. “Some in my shack, too. I—” His — 
head went down upon the crossed arms. Smith laid an 
awkward hand on the heaving shoulders, then rose and — 
crossed the room to where the girl had stumbled in her vigil. ¥ 
Gently he touched the darkened streak where her shoulders = 
had rubbed and blurred the newspaper print. He looked a 
from the white desert outside to the gay bravery within, and | 
bent his head, “Turkey-red — calico!” Bh 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES Bs 


1. Let four pupils give the story in relay, each pupil telling one part. — 
Before the floor-talks are given, let the class decide on titles | 
for each of the four parts. = 

2. Why is a railroad important to a frontier region? Which usually — 
comes first, settlement or means of transportation? If possible, 
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give some illustrations from American history which support 
your answer. 

3. Read the passage which shows why Smith promised to use his 
influence to secure the railroad. 

4. Mention the different kinds of courage shown by the three fron- 
tier folk who play a part in the story. Name ways in which 
each was a conqueror of nature. 


5. Name respects in which the Dakota pioneers were like the Pil- 
grims. 

6. What is the climax or the most interesting point in this story? 

7. Explain whether the title fits the story. 

8. Give examples which show that we are living on what frontiers- 
men have done. Read again p. ro. 

9. Which had the more difficult contest with nature — the man in 


the forest or the pioneers in Dakota? Mention facts or details 
which support your opinion. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS. — 1. ‘‘A Home in the Wilderness,”’ A. H. 
Shaw, in Book One, 12-21. 2. “‘Homesteaders,” H. I. Gilchrist, in 
Scribner’s Magazine, 70: 701. 3. “A Day with a Ranchwoman,” 
ibid., 71: 447-450. 4. ‘‘Pioneer Farmers of the West,” A. H. Sanford, 
Story of Agriculture in the United States, 100-123. 


3. PIONEERS! O PIONEERS! 
WALT WHITMAN 


“?Tis the good reader makes the good book,’ said Emerson. He 
meant that what we get from our reading depends on what we bring 
to it. Keep the story ‘‘Turkey Red” in mind as you read this poem; 
_ then tell what the story gave you to bring to the poem. 


Come my tan-faced children, 

Follow well in order, get your weapons ready, 

Have you your pistols? have you your sharp-edged axes? 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings, we must bear the brunt of 
danger, 
We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


eo 
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O you youths, Western youths, a 

So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride and friend shi 
Plain I see you Western youths, see you tramping with t 
foremost, = 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Have the elder races halted? 5 

Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over the 
beyond the seas? = 

We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesso 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 7 


All the past we leave behind, : 

We debouch upon a newer mightier world, varied world, — 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and t! 
march, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 


We detachments steady throwing : 

Down the edges, through the passes, up the mountains st cs 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing as we go the unknown 
ways, 7 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


We primeval forests felling, 

We the rivers stemming, vexing we and piercing deep 

mines within, : 

We the surface broad surveying, we the virgin soil uphea 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


2 


CLASS ACTIVITIES . 

1. Read the poem silently a second time and copy the lines 
remind you of incidents or details in “Turkey Red.” 3B 

to read the passages in “Turkey Red” of which these 
remind you. Derk iinet 

2. Describe some of the tasks of pioneers, giving exam 
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. Read aloud the lines which best show the spirit and courage of the 


pioneers. Read the lines which best show their work of con- 
quest. Read the stanza you like best. 


. Volunteer work. From the history of our country, give illustra- 


tions showing the truth of these lines about American pioneers: 
a. We must bear the brunt of danger. 
b. All the rest on us depend. 
c. We take up the task eternal. 
d. All the past we leave behind. 


. Explain the fourth stanza. 
. “A Home in the Wilderness,” in Book One (p. 12), is about pio- 


neer life. What lines in this poem remind you of the experiences 
of the Shaws? 


. Find selections in Unit Five of Book One which illustrate this poem, 


wholly or in part. 


. Find in the glossary the meaning of these words: pioneer, brunt, 


sinewy, debouch, detachments, primeval, vexing, stemming, 
surveying. 


_ Are there any pioneers to-day? Are there pioneers other than 


those who conquered the wilderness? Are there pioneers in 
education, industry, science? Mention examples and show how 
each person was a pioneer. Can you name any pioneers in your 
school? 

This poem is a trumpet call to war, a war for the conquest of the 
wilderness. It should be read with fire and vigor, not slowly 
and softly like a lullaby. Choose members of the class to 
read it aloud. 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 


CONTESTS WITH NATURE 


. “Captain Thomas A. Scott, Master Diver,” F. H. Smith, in 


Stories of the Day’s Work, 69-77. 


. “Billy Topsail,” Norman Duncan, ibid., 120-130. 


“The Backwoodsman,” Theodore Roosevelt, ibid., 204-209. 


. “The North Pole,” R. E. Peary, ibid., 283-290. 


“The Man Who Named Mount Whitney,” E. T. Brewster, Vo- 
cational Reader, 66-73. 


. “Trapped by the Wire,” A. W. Tolman, ibid., 74-84. 
. “Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman,” in Makers of Our History, 51-67. 
. “George Rogers Clark, Winner of the West,” ibid., 80-97. 


‘“Sam Houston, Pioneer,’’ ibid., 201-215. 
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“Dr. Grenfell’s Parish,’ Norman Duncan, in The Joy ae 


147-158. 
“The Habitants,” S. E. White, in The Promise of Co 


7-14. 

sabe ” R. Stock, tbid., 44-47. 

‘Solitude,’ H. D. Thoreau, ibid., 48-57. 

“4 Night Among the Pines,” R. L. Stevenson, ibid., 68-7: 

“The Men Who First Crossed the United States,” Og 
Pictured Encyclopedia, 5: 1989-1901. 

“The Great Missionary Explorer of Africa,” ibid., 5 : 203 ; 

“Over Wild Trails with the Trapper,” zbid., 8: 3527-3530. 

“The Deep-Sea Diver,”’ Careers of Danger and Daring, 40 


B. TAMING PLANTS 


1. THE FIRST FARMERS 
FREDERICK STARR 


Who first tamed the wild grasses? Who first planted and cared 
for wheat, barley, and corn? The answers to these questions are in 
this selection. Read it through first in order to get a general view and 
to locate the chief parts; then read it a second time in order to fix the 
details in your mind. 


Primitive woman, left at home to tend the fire, was the 
first farmer. While the man was hunting or fighting, the 
woman by the fire, trying to piece out the scanty fare with 
roots and stems, barks and leaves, began the peaceful indus- 
tries of life. She was the first basket-maker; she devised 
pottery; she first spun fiber into thread, wove threads into 
fabrics, cut cloths and skins and made them into clothing. 
It was she, also, who began the cultivation of plants and who 
first tamed animals. 

In her search for roots and fruits she came upon some plant 
noticed on account of its food value; for fear that some care- 
less hunter might trample this plant underfoot, or that some 
animal might steal or harm the fruit before it ripened, she 
protected the plant by putting a few sticks about it. In 
order that it might have a better chance to grow and bear 
fruit she cut away or plucked out the plants which prevented 
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its getting a full share of air and light. This was the begin- 
ning of care for plants. Later, she transplanted some you 
and sprouting plant distant from the fireside in order that 
might be more accessible in time of need. Still later, sh 
began to save seed for planting, and with this custom came 
the clearing of the soil and true agriculture. 

While agriculture began with woman, its full developme 
came much later, after man, by irrigation and the help 
beasts, perfected it. In roving tribes with flocks and her 
the old and feeble men and the women and children remained 
in village settlements while the men swarmed out to hun 
and steal. Meantime the women gathered stores and, if 
time allowed, raised a new crop. After harvest, all moved 
to some new village site. Bis, 

When once brought under cultivation, a really useful plant 
would be carried along with a tribe in its migrations. The 
grains, no doubt, arose in Eurasia, and have been carri 
around the world. Corn, a native of our continent, h 
spread over the globe. ; 

The first agricultural tool was a sharpened stick for diggir 
up roots. This simple tool was used not only as a digging 
stick, but also for drilling holes in which to plant seeds. — 
Corn-planting in Central America was, and is, a very simple 
process: a man going first makes a hole in the ground with 
his drilling stick; his wife following after him drops in a fe 
seeds of corn; children, following after their parents, with th 
feet cover the grain with the earth which was loosened 
the stick. \ 

Of course, a broader implement, like an oar or paddle 
much better for working soft soil, and many a simple woa 
spade has been found in use among primitive peoples. 
bent stick or a branch with an offshoot trimmed down ma 
a simple hoe. The Delaware women used the broad shoul 
blades of animals for spades and hoes. | | 

The first harvesting and threshing was very simple. — 
_dian women simply bent the stalks of wild rice over the 
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of their canoes, and with flat paddles beat the heads until 
the seeds fell from them into the boats. After animals 
were tamed, they were brought into service. Among the 
Indians in the Southwest, for example, threshing is done as 
follows: 

A circular space some yards across is cleared and smoothed 
and covered with a firm floor of clay. This floor is enclosed 
by a circle of poles set in the ground and connected by ropes 
or cords. The grain to be threshed is cut and brought in 
from the fields; it is heaped upon the threshing floor; a drove 
of ponies is turned into the enclosure and kept running around 
and around by a man who stands in the centre with a whip. 
Soon the many hoofs upon the straw shake the grain from 
the husks; the ponies are let out, and men go in with great 
flat wooden shovels and with pitchforks, by means of which 
they toss the straw up into the air. This is done only when 
the wind is blowing briskly. As fast as the straw is thrown 
into the air, it is carried off by the wind; while the wheat or 
other grain, separated from the straw and chaff, falls back 
upon the floor. 

The grain is then heaped in piles. Women come with 
great baskets with flaring sides. Filling these with the grain, 
which still contains a little chaff, they raise the baskets high 
above their heads, tip them slightly so that a little stream of 
grain flows in a steady fall, and at the same time gently shake 
the baskets from side to side. As the grain falls the wind 
carries away the dirt and chaff and the grain is clear. 

It is not easy to decide what should be called the perfec- 
tion of agriculture. If by perfection we mean ability to do 
things upon a gigantic scale; if we mean the plowing of a 
field miles in length by means of great steam plows; if we 
mean the cutting of the fall harvest by means of mammoth 
reapers, standing side by side and drawn by great tractors, 
we ourselves have reached the highest point of agriculture 
in the wheat-fields of the great Northwest. 

There is, however, another way of looking at the matter. 
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We might mean by perfection of agriculture the ability to 
compel each little piece of land to produce its utmost of food 
for hungry mouths. Our method requires complex machinery, al 
itself a triumph of inventive genius; primitive man uses only 
the crudest tools. Every piece of work must be judged by ~ 

its adaptations to local conditions and surroundings. If we — 4 | 
judge agriculture in this way, we shall find the most perfect — 
although very simple agriculture, among the ancient folk of 
Egypt and among the modern millions of China. For in i 
China we have the greatest yield from the soil; we have every _ 
available inch of ground in use; and we have no wild plants, 
no weeds, but one great kitchen garden. —Adagae 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Who were the first farmers? How did this happen? 
2. Explain the different steps in the early development of the cul- — 
tivation of plants. 


3. Mention ways by which plants have been carried from one part 
of the world to another. 

4. Describe the farming tools used by primitive peoples. How were _ 
harvesting and threshing carried on by them? If possible, 
bring pictures of primitive tools to class. 

5. What is Starr’s idea of the “perfection of agriculture”? Does — 
he answer in two ways? Explain. 

6. Reports for volunteers (find material in Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, The World Book, or the references given below): 

. Native plants of North America. c. Farming in China or Japan. 

. Irngation in ancient Egypt. d. Dry farming in Utah. 
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ers,” A. H. Sanford, Story of Agriculture in the United States, 1-11. — 
5. “George Washington — Farmer,” ibid., 76-91. 0. “The Story of | 
the Plow,” ibid., 136-143. 7. “The Agricultural Revolution,” 
Thompson, The Age of Invention, 110-127. 8. “The Woodland ] 
dians,” H. C. Hill, in Historical Outlook, 13: 119-123. 
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HARVEST AND THANKSGIVING 


The harvest season has always been looked upon as one of the 
happiest times of the year. The joy which it brings is revealed in 
the three poems which follow. The first of these was written by a 
Greek poet more than two thousand years ago; the next two are from 
the pens of American authors. Which poem do you like the best? 


2: THE HARVEST 
ARISTOPHANES 


Oh, ’tis sweet, when fields are ringing 
With the merry cricket’s singing, 

Oft to mark with curious eye 

If the vine-tree’s time be nigh: 

Here is now the fruit whose birth 
Cost a pang to Mother Earth. 


Sweet it is, too, to be telling, 
How the luscious figs are swelling; 
Then to riot without measure 

In the rich, nectareous treasure, 
While our grateful voices chime,— 
Happy season! blessed time. 


3. A SONG OF HARVEST 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 

Is nature’s boldest triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


: 
: 
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Oh, favors old, yet ever new; 

Oh, blessings with the sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the bowers else on; 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still, 


And gives us, with our rugged soil, 
The power to make it Eden fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil, 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


4. THANKSGIVING 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, of which to m. | 
our bread! | 

Praise God for yellow corn, with which his waiting world is 
fed ! se 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl, he gave to man for. 
food ! | 


Praise God for every creature which He made, and 
good ! 


Praise God for winter’s store of ice! Praise God for summ: 
heat ! 


Praise God for fruit-tree bearing seed; “to you it is for me 

Praise God for all the bounty by which the world is fed 

Praise God His children all, to whom He gives their 
bread ! hy ea 


CLASS ACTIVITIES — 


1. Which of these three poems do you like the best? _ Give: 
2. Read lines which show why the harvest is a time of rej 


ie 
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3. Why is Thanksgiving Day celebrated in the autumn? Tell the 
story of the first Thanksgiving Day. 

4. Mention the chief difference in thought between.“‘The Harvest” 
and ‘‘ Thanksgiving.” 

_ 5. Explain how the harvest is “‘nature’s boldest triumph.” 

6. Mention favors in your life that are ‘‘old, yet ever new.” 

7. Explain these words: curios, luscious, nectareous, liberal, garnered, 
Eden. 

8. Which of these three poems most resembles this stanza by the 
English poet, Edmund Spenser: 


AUTUMN 


Then came the Autumn all in yellow clad, 

As though he joy’d in his plenteous store, 

Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banished hunger. 


9. Volunteer report: ‘Tell the story of Ruth; find this in The Bible. 
Explain how “our common mother rests and sings like Ruth.’ 


ADDITIONAL READINGS. — 1. ‘‘The Huskers,” J. G. Whittier. 2. 
“Apple Gathering,” J. J. Pratt, in A. Marble’s Nature Pictures by 
American Poets, 178-179. 3. “‘All Things Bright and Beautiful,” C. 
F. Alexander. 4. “Twenty-fourth Psalm,” in The Bible. 5. ‘Fishes 
and Fisheries of Our North Atlantic Seaboard,” J. O. LaGorce, in Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, 44: 567-634. 6. “Fruit of the Earth,” 
W. P. Eaton, in Harper’s Magazine, 144: 321-330. 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
TAMING PLANTS 


1. “John Gilley,” C. W. Eliot, in Stories of ihe Day’s Work, 244-266. 

2. ““‘The New American Farmer,’ H. N. Casson, in Vocational 
Reader, 29-34. 

3. ““The Corn Song,”’ J. G. Whittier, zbid., 41-43. 

4. “John James Audubon, Naturalist,” in Makers of Our History, 
147-158. 

5. “Horticulture Offers a New Open-Air Vocation for Women,” K. 
S. Reed, in Opportunities of Today for Boys and Girls, 267-260. 

6. “‘The Last Threshing in the Coulee,” Hamlin Garland, in The 
Joy in Work, 136-146. 

7. “The Story of an Up-to-Date Farm,” Wonder Book of Knowledge, 
556-574. 

8. “The Store,” Stories of Useful Inventions, 13-27. 

9. ‘The Plow,” ibid., 73-84. 
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C. DOMESTICATING ANIMALS 


1. CRITICAL MOMENTS WITH LIONS 
ELLEN VELVIN 


One mark of a good reader is the ability to find information quickly. 
In this selection the author describes experiences of three lion-tamers, 
two of whom are named. After the signal to begin reading is given 
by your teacher, glance through the selection rapidly and find who 
the three tamers are. When you find them, raise your hand. Then 
read the entire selection carefully. 


It is no longer necessary to tell the public that any per- 
formance with wild animals is always attended by very great 
danger. The old idea that the animals were drugged or that 
their teeth had been pulled and their claws drawn, or that 


they were ‘‘nothing but a lot of tame cats anyway,” has more — 


than once been disproved. 
As for the theory that wild animals pecome “tame,” it is 


seldom now that one even hears the word used in connection — 
with them. But the public does not and can not realize the — 


moments of extreme danger that occur at every performance. 
A snarling lion that stands and defies its trainer calls forth 


thrills of suspense and nervousness from the audience; a 
tiger that reaches forth its paw and tries to claw at its trainer 
is stared at with awe and dismay; and yet, more often than 
not, this is mere child’s play compared with some of the - 
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dangers that threaten in parts of the pel ana that the 
public thinks are harmless. 

Any one who has seen Claire Heliot tedtloim with her 
twelve lions will remember that, after making them do vari- 
ous acts together, she sends all but two back to their pedes- 
tals; the two she singles out do special tricks by themselves. 
This looks very easy, but there is always one great danger i in 
the performance. One of the most treacherous lions is be- 
hind her. Until this was called to my attention I had not 
noticed anything unusual, except that occasionally one of 
the lions at the back would get down from its pedestal. 

From this time on I watched carefully, and at every per- 
formance I saw that this particular lion crept with apparent 
indifference off his pedestal, and was ordered sharply to re- 
turn to it by his trainer. While the animals remain on their 
pedestals she is safe, but a lion prowling about has nothing 
to think of but mischief. Many a time Miss Heliot has 
turned round only just in time, and there is always the fear 
that some day she will not turn quickly enough. 

Another dangerous moment is the instant when Miss Heliot, 
after making the four biggest lions lie down in a row, lies on 
top of them. This is the most critical act in the whole per- 
formance, for while she is prostrate many things might hap- 
pen. Should one of the lions get up suddenly, she would be 
at a terrible disadvantage, for one of the first necessities of a 
trainer is to keep on his feet. But the chief danger lies with 
the lions at the back of the arena. Should one of them reach 
her before she gets up, nothing could save her. 

In Mundy’s animal show, a trainer put his arms round the 
neck of a lioness and rested his head calmly on hers. It was 
not much to look at— rather tame, in fact, after some of 
the other acts; but it was the most dangerous moment in that 
trainer’s performance. He had twice had serious accidents 
at this part of his performance. He told me that, as the 
lioness came forward at his signal, unless he put his arms 
around her neck almost instantly, she would strike at him 
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sharply with her paw. His face still bore deep scars fre 


previous accidents. ? 
Another trick with this lioness was one in which the train 


let the lioness take the other in hers. Hardly any one in the 
audience realized the danger of this feat. To allow any wil 
animal to put its face so close to the face of a person is 
itself dangerous; but to give it also the opportunity of sn 
ping or biting at such close quarters is foolhardy. 

Since this act generally passed off very quietly, it was 
particularly popular with the audience; but one evening, wh 
the lioness was in a bad humor, she missed catching her 
of the meat, and instantly sprang for the trainer. He had 
the presence of mind to throw the piece of meat away frc 
him; but even though a table was. between them she tore 
throat and nearly killed him. Few people realized that th 
had been any accident at all, so quickly was the act end 
and both the trainer and the lioness taken out of the are 
But I was told afterward that the trainer refused to do t 
act again. Fe 

I asked Captain Bonavita once what he considered — 
most dangerous moment when he performed with his twenty- 
seven lions. He said that he thought it was when he first 
entered the arena. The moment before, when he had to 
drive this great herd of lions in, was almost as bad; but t 
first few minutes when the crowd of lions entered were te 
ribly uncertain, and undoubtedly the most dangerous. __ 

In the first place with such a crowd, there was the dang 
of his being pushed or knocked down. Then there was t 
danger of his tripping among them, or of stepping on 
tails; for many of them would lie down and roll over and - 
as a preliminary to the performance, and if he were 
struck by their feet, he was just as likely to be hit across 
face or body by their strong, rope-like tails. 

In getting the lions into their places there was also d 
for in such a crowd it is difficult to treat each animal 
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ing to its peculiar traits; and a flick of the whip intended for 
one lion which would be fairly indifferent to it, is likely to 
strike another to which it will mean instant rebellion. In 
any sort of revolt all the lions will side with the one that 
caused the trouble. i 

And yet, it was not at such a time that Captain Bonavita 
received from the notorious lion, Baltimore, the terrible in- 
juries that made necessary the amputation of his right arm. 
The accident happened quite suddenly and unexpectedly, as 
such accidents do. The perilous moments of waiting were 
over — for waiting in the runway with twenty-seven lions in 
readiness to enter the arena is truly a perilous time, and one 
that the audience never thinks of. The twenty-seven lions 
had walked, ambled, or rushed into the arena, followed by 
Captain Bonavita. The two doors at the back, with their 
little eyelet-holes, through which the helpers watch for danger, 
had been closed and locked. 

The band had struck its opening chord with which the 
trainer always makes his bow to the audience, and, one by 
one, the lions got up on their pedestals; while Captain Bona- 
vita, quiet, calm, but always keenly alert and watchful, 
walked about, here and there pointing to a pedestal, flicking 
his whip lightly at those lions which appeared to forget what 
they had come for. The performance seemed well on its 
way, when, in a sudden turn of his lithe, well-built body, 
Captain Bonavita became aware of a huge brown mass fac- 
ing him, and two enormous paws striking savagely at his 
head and shoulders. 

The trainer knew in a moment what it meant. The brown 
mass was Baltimore. The next moment Bonavita was fight- 
ing for his life. Before the helpers at the back could rescue 
him his right arm had been mutilated so terribly that it had 
to be amputated. 

And yet, Captain Bonavita, after nearly a year of nerve- 
racking agony (following three or four operations), went back 
to the show business, and performed with the very same lion, 
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which continued to be noted for his surliness and ill-humor 

I once saw Bonavita being photographed with Baltimore; 
and as I watched him with the brute that had so nearly 
ended his life, while they were being posed for the photograph, — 
I was unable to detect in the man one little motion of fear, — 
not even a flicker of the eyelids! . 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. This selection is divided into two main parts. The first consis 
of some general statements about dangers in performances with 
wild animals, the second of some illustrations of these dangers. 
See how quickly you can find where the first part ends and 
second begins. Do not start to search until you are told 
begin. Raise your hand when you find the point of division. cS 

2. Explain whether finding the answer to No. 1 required the same ; 
kind of reading called for in discovering who the lion-tamers _ 
were. 


3- Let the three pupils who first found who the lion-tamers were re 
how they looked through the selection in order to find them 
Were the same three pupils also the first to find the dividin 
point between the two parts of the selection? Let the pupi 
who were first describe their method of finding this point. — 

4. Find how many critical moments with lions are described in 

selection. Do not start until the signal is given. ca 

. Let four pupils tell the story in relay, agreeing in advance on the 

part each shall tell. 

6. Volunteer work: In one of the Class-Library books find a pa 
sage which is suitable for an exercise such as is outlined in No. 


1 


ADDITIONAL Reapincs. — 1. “How Wild Animals are Captur 
F. C. Bostock, Training of Wild Animals, rog-11g. 2. “How V 
Animals Are Taught Tricks,” ibid., 143-165. 3. Behind the Sc 
with Wild Animals, E. Velvin. 4. “Lions,” E. Velvin, Wild-Ani 
Celebrities, 1-19. 5. “Some Celebrated Bears,” ibid., 43-58. 
“How Animals Act in Front of the Camera,” J. C. Derieux, in A» 
can Magazine, 97:48-51, 107-108. 7. Lassoing Wild Animals 
Africa, Guy H. Scull. 
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2. THE TAMING OF ANIMALS 
PETER CHALMERS MITCHELL 


Reading aim: To understand the difference between taming and 
domesticating animals. 


Man was a hunter almost before he knew how to use 
weapons. From the earliest times he must have learned 
something about the habits of the wild animals he pursued 
for food or for pleasure, or from which he had to escape. 
Probably as a hunter he first came to adopt young animals, 
and made the surprising discovery that these were willing to 
remain under his protection and were pleasing and useful. 
He passed gradually from being a hunter to becoming a 
keeper of flocks and herds. 

From these early days to the present time, there has been 
a keen interest in the lower animals, and yet very few of them 
have been really domesticated. Although the surface of the 
earth has been explored and our knowledge of the animal 
kingdom vastly increased, hardly a beast is bred in the farm- 
yard to-day with which the men who made stone weapons 
were not acquainted, and which they had not tamed. 

Of the carnivores! only the cat and the dog are truly do- 
mesticated. Of the ungulates? there are horses and asses, 
pigs, cattle, sheep, goats, and reindeer. Among rodents? 
rabbits and guinea-pigs, and possibly some of the fancy breeds 
of rats and mice should be included. Among birds there are 
pigeons, fowls, peacocks, guinea-fowl, swans, geese, ducks, 
and canaries. Goldfish are domesticated, and bees and silk- 
moths must not be forgotten. Such antelopes as elands, 
fallow-deer, roe-deer, and the ostriches of ostrich farms are 
on the border-line of being domesticated. 

It is difficult to be quite certain as to what is meant by a 

1 Carnivores are flesh-eating animals. 


2 Ungulates are four-footed animals having hoofs. 
3 Rodents are gnawing animals. 
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tame animal. I have heard of a butterfly which used to. 
come and sip sugar from the hand of a lady. Those who hav 
kept spiders and ants declare that these intelligent creatures. 
learn to know their friends. So also fish like the great carp 
in the garden of the palace of Fontainebleau, France, and 
many fishes in private ponds learn to come to be fed. 
I do not think, however, that these ought to be called tam: 
Most of the wild animals in menageries very quickly learn 1 
distinguish one person from another, to obey the call of their 
keeper, and to come to be fed, although they would be dange 
ous even to the keeper if he were to enter their cages. Tam 
ness is something more than merely coming to be fed, and 
many tame animals are least tame when they are feeding 
Young carnivores, for instance, which can be handled freely 
and are affectionate, very seldom can be touched while the 
are feeding. The real quality of tameness is that the anim 
does not merely tolerate the presence of man, but take 
pleasure in his company and shows some kind of affection. 
On the other hand we must not take our idea of tameness 
merely from domesticated animals, which have been bred f 
many generations. All of any breed that showed any resistan 
to man were killed or allowed to escape. Dogs are alw 
taken as the supreme example of tameness, and some writ 
have almost exhausted the resources of language in prais 
them. Like most people, I am very fond of dogs, but it 
an affection without respect. In the enormous period 
time that has passed since the first hunters adopted wv 
puppies, every dog that showed any independence of sp 
has been killed. Man has tried to produce a purely obe 
ent creature, and has succeeded in his task. No doub 
dog is faithful and affectionate, but he would be shot 
drowned or destroyed by the police if he were otherwise. 
When wild animals become tame, they transfer to hum 
beings the confidence and affection they naturally give 
mothers. Every creature that enjoys parental care is r 
to give its devotion to other aoumaly x or to human bein 
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the way be made easy, and if it be treated without too great 
violation of its natural instincts. 

The capacity to be tamed is greatest in those animals that 
remain longest with their parents, and that are most inti- 
mately associated with them. The capacity to learn new 
habits is greatest in those animals which learn most from 
their parents, and for which the period of youth is not merely 
a period of growth but a time in which a real education takes 
place. These capacities of being tamed and of learning new 
habits are greater in the higher mammals than in the lower 
mammals, greater in mammals than in birds, and greater in 
birds than in reptiles. These capacities are much greater in 
very young animals, among which dependence on the parents 
is longest, than in older animals; and they gradually fade 
away as the animal grows up, and are least of all in fully 
grown and independent creatures of high intelligence. Such 
animals, because they are intelligent, may learn, even when 
they have been captured as adults, that they have nothing 
to fear, that the bars of their cage not only keep them from 
attacking persons outside, but keep the persons outside from 
disturbing them. 

I do not know any exception to the rule that carnivores, 
which are naturally accustomed to maternal care, are easily 
tamed, and when young make gentle and affectionate pets. 
Baby tigers, lions, leopards, lynxes, all the bears, hyenas, 
dogs, wolves, foxes, and all the smaller creatures in the group 
attach themselves readily to man. As they are usually car- 
ried by the mother, they expect to be picked up, and prefer 
firm, almost rough, handling. As the mother licks them over 
and cleans them, they like being brushed and scrubbed with 
a rough, damp towel. Most of all they like being caressed 
and petted, and allowed to sleep snuggling in a warm lap. 
Not food, but warmth and physical contact are the surest 
ways to their affections. 

But all of them, and especially the cats, retain a good deal 
of independence. They like to be left alone sometimes, to 
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retire into a dark corner which they have selected, and they 2 
are rather unpleasant if they are dragged out when they do — 
not wish society. If they are left alone, they will soon come be 
back. To be fond of companionship is no gift peculiar to — 
the dog. 2 

I have had little personal experience with young rodents — 
except with pet rabbits, which, like most boys, I used to i” 
keep. These creatures have been so changed by domestica-_ . 
tion that their qualities are not interesting. It is certain, — 
however, that the young of all rodents are easily tamed; — 
every one has seen or heard of tame rats and mice, hares, and 4 
squirrels. ‘They recognize their owners, like to snuggle against _ 
them, to climb on them, and readily follow them about. — 
They show in every way a willingness to accept from human 2 
beings the attentions they would naturally receive from their — 
mothers. | 

Young animals born in captivity are no more easy to tame 
than are those which have been taken from the mother in — 
her native haunts. If they remain with the mother, they 
very often grow up even shyer than are the mothers them- 
selves. There is no inherited tameness. The facts show that 
taming is almost entirely a transference to human beings 
the confidence and affection that a young animal woul 
naturally give its mother. Domestication is different, an 
requires breeding a race of animals in captivity for many 
generations, and gradually weeding out those in whi 
youthful tameness gives way to the wild instincts of ad 
life. 

The degree to which tameness can be carried depends 
the natural habits of the animals concerned, on their intelli- 
gence, and on their instincts. Taming should be no mo 
than taking advantage of the natural instincts and guid 
them in a slightly new direction. 

It is quite true that animals of high intelligence can 
trained to do many feats entirely outside their nat 
range. If the animals have good memories, and their trai 
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uses punishment freely, he can produce remarkable results; 
but I cannot understand how persons who think that they 
are fond of animals can endure seeing most of these tricks. 
A chimpanzee in evening dress, lighting a cigarette and 
drinking brandy on a stage, is a shameful abuse of man’s 
power over the ape. Lions, tigers, and polar bears snarling 
in a pyramid, with the whip cracking and the iron bar and 
loaded pistol ready to the hand of their trainer, can amuse 
only very stupid people. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Find passages which explain the difference between taming and 
domesticating animals. Read aloud the two sentences which 
best show this difference. Tell in your own words what the 
difference is. 

2. Which takes a longer time, to tame an animal or to domesticate 
one? Why? Which is an easier undertaking? 

3. Mention carnivores, ungulates, and rodents not named in this 
selection. To which species do most domesticated animals 
belong? 

4. Is either tameness or domestication hereditary? Prove your an- 
swers by reading sentences in the selection. 

5. Would Mitchell regard the lions of Miss Heliot or Captain Bona- 
vita as tame? Read the paragraph in which you find the an- 
swer. Would he approve the performances they give? Tell 
where you find the answer. 

6. Does Mitchell consider the butterfly and carp mentioned in the 
fourth paragraph as tame? As domesticated? 

7. Name the kinds of animals which are easiest to tame. What is 
the best period in their lives in which to tame them? Why? 


8. Tell about your pets and your experiences in taming animals. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS. — 1. “Cats and Dogs,” W. L. Phelps, in 
Scribner’s Magazine, 75: 116-120. 2. “‘‘Big Business’ Recognizes the 
Dog,” in Literary Digest, 80: 52-55. 3. “The Cat that Walked by 
Himself,” R. Kipling, in Just.So Stories, 197-221. 4. “A Family of 
City-Bred Hawks,” S. H. Chubb, in Scribner’s Magazine, 71 : 622-629. 
5. “Our Friends, the Bees,” A. I. Root and E. R. Root, in National 
Geographic Magazine. 22:675-604. 6. ““The Honey Flow,” D. L. 
Sharp, in Harper’s Magazine, 145: 479-487. 
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3. WHAT THE EARLIEST MEN DID FOR US © 
SMITH BURNHAM ex 


Men have always needed food, shelter, clothing, and means 
of protection against the dangers around them. Our early 
ancestors needed many thousand years to learn how to pro- 
vide themselves with these simple necessities of life. Pe 

At first men lived upon the roots, herbs, wild berries, and 
fruits in the forest. Sometimes the: found birds’ nests in 
the trees and ate the eggs or the young birds. Occasionall 
they found a dead bird or animal and thus learned to like — 
the taste of flesh. They hunted for shellfish by the seashore © 
and caught fish in the streams and lakes. When they began 
to kill the smaller animals with stones or clubs, they becar 
meat eaters. When men had learned how to make kniv 
spears, and bows and arrows, they could kill the larger anima 
and get a better supply of food. 

For a long time all food was eaten raw, because the use of 
fire was unknown. We do not know how man discovered 
fire. He may have kindled it first from a tree set aflame 
the lightning. By and by he found that a spark could 
produced by striking two stones together in the right w: 
or that he could make a fire by rubbing together two piec 
of wood. i : 

The making of fire was one of the most bBo at inve 
tions in the world. Men could now cook their food. At 
first they roasted bits of meat before the blaze or in the k 
ashes. Later, when they had learned how to make ves 
that would hold water, they began to boil food over the 

For a long time men procured their food by hunting, t 
ping, and fishing. During this time they began to cap 
and tame the young of some of the wild animals. Prob: 
the dog was the first domestic animal. The cow was 
domesticated at a very early period. Man used her n 
and milk for food and her skin for clothing. From her b 
and horns he made tools and implements. No other a 
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has been more useful to him. The goat and the sheep, the 
hog and the horse, were all tamed by primitive man. After 
these animals had been domesticated by the hunters and 
trappers, some men became shepherds and herdsmen, and 
wandered from place to place with their flocks and herds in 
search of the best pastures. 

Presently another step was taken toward civilized life. 
Men had long known that the seeds of some of the wild 
grasses and plants were good to eat. Now some one noticed 
that if these seeds were sown they sprang up and brought 
forth many more seeds. Then some one discovered that the 
seeds grew better and yielded a more abundant crop if the 
ground were broken up and made soft before the seed was 
sown. Because of these discoveries some men began to be 
farmers. By cultivation, the wild grasses which grew in the 
fields or beside the rivers were developed into wheat, oats, 
barley, and rice, the great cereals of the world. 

When men began to procure their food by cultivating the 
soil it became necessary for them to remain in the same local- 
ity in order to gather the harvest when it mpened. They 
could no longer wander from place to place as they had done 
when they were only hunters or shepherds. They now began 
to live in permanent villages and to cultivate the land lying 
near by. In this way the beginning of farming led to a set- 
tled life and the making of permanent homes. 

Probably the earliest men had only such shelter from the 
rain and protection from wild animals as the trees gave them; 
after a time they began to live in dens and caves. Still later 
they built huts by bending young trees together, weaving 
branches between them, and covering the whole structure 
with leaves and bark. When the hut was built of poles cov- 
ered with the skins of animals, it became a tent. Many of 
the people who wandered from place to place with their flocks 
and herds dwelt in tents. 

When men settled near the fields that they were beginning 
to cultivate, they built permanent homes of stone plastered 
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with mud or of clay bricks dried in the sun. They covered — 
the roofs with brush or timber, then added fireplaces and 
rude chimneys to these simple houses, and in other ways 
gradually improv ed their dwellings. 

The first clothing was probably made from the leaves of 
trees or from grasses matted together. When man became : 
a good hunter he wore the skins of the animals that he killed. — 
The ancestors of all of us were once clad in skins. The women 
of those early days used to cure the skins of small animals by 
drying them. They then made garments by sewing the skins 
together with needles of bone, using the sinews of animals 
thread. Still later, the women learned to spin yarn from 
wool sheared from the sheep and from the thread of the flax 
which they were beginning to raise. The next step was to 
weave the yarn and the thread into woolen and linen cloth. 

It was because early man had the mind to invent and t 
hands to make the weapons, tools, and utensils which 
needed that he was able to make such progress in procuring 
food, shelter, and clothing. 7 

Man’s first weapon was a club. A stone with which 
used to crack nuts was probably his earliest tool. At first 
simply found stones of the right shape for his purpose; th 
he began to chip a piece of flint until it had a rough ed; 
Now he had a hatchet as well as a hammer. Because 
held this hatchet in his hand it has been called a fist-hatch 
A great many of these fist-hatchets have been found. 
the course of time he learned how to use thongs of ra 
hide to bind handles to his fist-hatchets. Now he had 
and spears. 

It was a great day in the long climb toward civilized 
of living when some unknown inventor made the first 
With arrows tipped with sharp bits of stone, man could 
kill the larger animals. Stone knives were used to skin 
game. 

By using pieces of flint with rough edges as saws and 
men began to make tools of horn, bones, and shells. - 
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now possessed daggers and hammers of horn and awls and 
needles of bone. 

The next great forward step in human progress was taken 
when men discovered metals and began to use them. Cop- 
per was the first metal used, but it was soon found that it 
was too soft for making many articles. Presently it was dis- 
covered that if a little tin were mixed with the copper it 
made a harder metal called bronze. 

Iron is the most useful of all the metals. It is much harder 
than bronze and better suited in every way for making tools 
and implements. Man needed a long time to learn how to 
use iron, because it is not so easy to work as copper and bronze. 
When he made this “king of metals” his servant, he trav- 
eled a long, long way on the road to civilization. 

The men invented the weapons and some of the tools of 
the earliest ages. But it is probable that the women first 
made many useful tools and utensils. Women wove the first 
baskets to use in gathering and carrying berries, nuts, and 
other articles of food. By moulding clay over baskets so 
that they could be hung over the fire, women gradually 
learned how to make earthenware pots and bowls. 

Women were not only the first basket-makers and potters. 
They were also the first spinners and weavers. They ground 
the first grain into flour with mortars and pestles of stone. 
Later they made simple mills for this purpose. In fact, 
women who lived before the dawn of history began nearly 
all the household arts and crafts, and in this way helped all 
the people who have lived since then. 

Our earliest ancestors, like ourselves, found it necessary to 
carry things from place to place. But they lived long before 
the days of the railroad and the steamship. The first bur- 
dens were borne by the women. They followed the men 
who hunted, and carried the meat and the hides of the slain 
animals back to the camp. After the dog, the donkey, and 
the horse had been tamed, articles to be transported were 
packed upon their backs or dragged upon the ground behind 
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them. Sleds were made in the northern lands. Canoes an 
boats were built by the dwellers by the rivers and the 
Last of all, the wheeled cart was invented. 
We often call our own time the age of invention. The 
steam engine, the telegraph, and the many uses of electrici 
are all modern. These improvements have made wonderful 
changes in our ways of living. But these changes in our 
lives are not as remarkable as were those made in the liv 
of our earliest ancestors so long ago by such inventions as” 
the fishhook and the bow and arrow, and such discoveries as 
how to make fire, how to make pottery, how to domesticate 
animals and plants, and how to smelt and work the metals. — 

There are many things that people can do better by worl 
ing together. It took many centuries for early men to lea: 
to help one another. When they learned how to make fir 
the first family group began to be formed. ‘This group y 
called the clan. The clan simply means those who were 
to each other; that is, a number of men and women who 
lieved that they were descended from a common ances 
At first the common ancestor was a woman, the clan mot 
In those days, relationship was always counted on tl 
mother’s side. When a man married he went to live wit 
the clan of his wife. In the course of time groups of clai 
came to be called tribes. A long time later, after the aniz 
had been aomesticated and men had come to own flocks 
herds and other kinds of property, the father became 
head of the family as we know it to-day. 

Words had to be invented, just as tools were. Very slo 
men gave names to the things about them and learned 
talk to each other. Mothers sang jingles and lullabi 
their babies. Around the campfire at night men told 
they had hunted the wild beasts. Women talked as 
gathered and prepared food or dressed the skins of the 
animals. Mothers, who wanted their children to be~ 
and wise, told them stories about the bravest and wises 
their clan in the olden time. Perhaps this is why 
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and older people too for that matter, have always been fond 
of stories. In these ways languages grew and the simple 
beginnings of literature were made. 

People have always been fond of ornaments. The earliest 
men wore necklaces of teeth and claws. Later they made 
beads of bronze or of gold. The women tried to make their 
baskets and their clothes as beautiful as possible by coloring 
them with natural dyes. Some of the men liked to draw 
pictures of wild animals upon pieces of bone or upon the walls 
of their homes in the caves. People learned to count upon 
their fingers, and to use various parts of their bodies, like 
the finger, the hand, and the arm, as measures of length. 
For example, the cubit of which we read in the Bible was the 
distance from the elbow to the end of the middle finger. 
Our arts and sciences have all grown from such crude and 
simple beginnings.—Adapted from “‘ Our Beginnings in Europe and 
America,” by courtesy of the John C. Winston Company. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


. Name five important gifts which we received from the earliest men. 
2. Read the selection again. As you read, make a list of the chief 
steps in man’s progress in civilization, as follows: 


Lal 


a. The making of fire. 
b. The domestication of animals. 


Compare lists and agree on a final class list. 

3. In your opinion, which item listed in answer to No. 2 was the 
more important step in man’s advance in civilization? Give 
reasons for your choice. 

4. Name the steps in man’s progress which are considered in this 
selection, but are not mentioned in preceding selections. 

5. Questions on details to test the thoroughness of your reading. 


. What did men eat before fire was discovered ? 

What were probably the earliest occupations of men? 

What were probably the first dwelling places of early men? 
What is said to have caused men to adopt a settled life? 

Of what were the first permanent houses probably built? 
What was man’s first weapon? 

. Of what is bronze made? 

. Who were the first burden-bearers ? 
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i. How was relationship usually determined among early ] 

j. How did primitive man first count ? “6 
Give yourself ten points for each question which you answ: 
rectly. What is your score ? hae 
6. Which of the steps listed in answer to No. 2 helped man_ 
food? Which improved his shelter? Which _bett 
clothing? Which made him more secure from the 
around him? (The same item may be given in ans 
number of these questions.) Arrange your answer 

umn headings as follows: 


SECURING IMPROVING BETTERING SECURIN 
FOOD SHELTER CLOTHING PROTECTIO} 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
DOMESTICATING ANIMALS A 


1. ‘Farmer John,” J. T. Trowbridge, in Vocational Reader, 35 
2. “Bee-Keeping,” W. J. Quick, in Opportunities of To-day for 1 
and Girls, 126-133. aes 
3. “The Work of a Ranchman,” H. Hagedorn, in The Joy in 
66-70. 
4. ‘The Story in a Honeycomb,” in Wonder Book of Knowled., 
197. 
5. “On the Situation, Feelings, and Pleasures of an Am 
Farmer,” H. St. John Crevecoeur, in The Promise of C 
Life, 15-30. 3 
6. “A Barn-door Outlook,” John Burroughs, ibid., 73-86. 
7. “On the Graces and Anxieties of Pig Driving,” Leigh Hw 
114-116. v2 
8. “Rab and His Friends,’ J. Brown, zbid., 127-141. 
9. ‘The Wild-Beast Tamer,” Careers of Danger and Daring, : 
1o. “In the Workshop of the Bees,” Compton’s Pictured E 
1: 359-364. af fee a 
11. “Our Sagacious Comrade and Helper, the Horse,” ibid., . 
1685; Book of Knowledge, 19 : 6039-6048. ‘ 
12. “The Story of Animals,” World Book, 1: 259-262. _ 


D, USING NATURE’S GIFTS 


1. ODE TO FIRE 


One of the most impressive ceremonies of the Camp-Fire Girls is 
the lighting of the camp-fire. When the fuel has been arranged and 
the girls are seated in a circle around the pile of wood, a Torch-Bearer 
lights the fire. The ceremony is completed by the singing of a song 
or by the recitation in unison of this ode. Do you think this poem 
presents truly what we owe to fire? 


O Fire! 

Long years ago when our fathers fought with great animals, 
you were their protection. 

From the cruel cold of winter, you saved them. 

When they needed food, you changed the flesh of beasts into 
savory meat for them. 

During all the ages your mysterious flame has been a symbol 
to them for Spirit. 

So to-night, we light our fire in remembrance of the Great 
Spirit who gave you to us. 


a ROAST PIG 
CHARLES LAMB 
After you have read the first five paragraphs determine whether you 


think this is a true story. 


Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, for the first seventy 
thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it from 
57 
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the living animal. The manuscript goes on to say that the 
art of roasting, or rather broiling, was accidentally discovered 
in the manner following: 

The swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the woods one 
morning to get food for his hogs, left his cottage in the care 
of his eldest son, Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond 
of playing with fire, let some sparks fall into a bundle of straw, 
which, kindling quickly, spread the conflagration over every 
part of their poor mansion, till it was reduced to ashes. To- 


gether with the cottage (a sorry makeshift of a building), a 


fine litter of young pigs, not less than nine in number, per- 
ished. 

Bo-bo was in the utmost consternation, not so much for the 
sake of the hut, which his father and he could easily build up 


again with a few dry branches and the labor of an hour or — 
two, as for the loss of the pigs. While he was thinking what 


he should say to his father, and wringing his hands over the — 
smoking remnants of one of those untimely sufferers, an odor — 
assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before ex- _ 


perienced. 
What could it come from? Not from the burnt cottage — 


he had smelled that smell before — indeed this was by no 


means the first accident of the kind which had occurred 
through his carelessness. Much less did it resemble that of 


any known herb, weed, or flower. A moistening at the same 
time overflowed his nether lip. He knew not what to think. — 


He next stooped down to feel the pig, if there were any 


signs of life in it. He burned his fingers, and to cool them he 5 


applied them in his booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the ae. 


crumbs of the scorching skin had come away with his fingers, — 
and for the first time in his life (in the world’s life, indeed, for — 


before him no man had known it) he tasted — crackling! 


» Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him — 
so much now; still he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. — 
The truth at length broke into his slow understanding, that — 
it was the pig that smelled so, and the pig that tasted so de- — 
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licious. Surrendering himself up to the new-born pleasure, 
he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of the scorched skin with 
the flesh next it, and was cramming it down his throat when 
his sire entered amid the smoking rafters, armed with a cud- 
gel, and finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows upon 
the young rogue’s shoulders, as thick as hailstones, which 
Bo-bo heeded no more than if they had been flies. The tick- 
ling pleasure which he experienced in his lower regions made 
him quite indifferent to any inconvenience he might feel on 
his shoulders. His father might lay on, but he could not beat 
him from his pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, when, 
becoming a little more sensible to his situation, something 
like the following dialogue ensued: 

“Vou graceless boy, what have you got there devouring? 
Is it not enough that you have burned me down three houses 
with your tricks, but you must be eating fire, and I know not 
what; what have you got there, I say?” 

“© father, the pig, the pig! Do come and taste how nice 
the burnt pig eats.” 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed his son, 
and he cursed himself that ever he should have a son that 
should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since morn- 
ing, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending it asunder, 
thrust the lesser half into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting, 
“Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father, only taste” — with such- 
like barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the while as if he 
would choke. 

Ho-tie trembled in every joint while he grasped the abom- 
inable thing, wavering whether he should not put his son to 
death for an unnatural young monster, when the crackling 
scorching his fingers, as it had done his son’s, and applying 
the same remedy to them, he in his turn tasted some of its 
flavor, which, make what sour mouths he would for a pre- 
tense, proved not altogether displeasing to him. In conclu- 
sion (for the manuscript here is a little tedious) both father 
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and son fairly sat down to the mess, and never left off » 
they had eaten all that remained of the litter. i 

Bo-bo was strictly ordered not to let the secret escape, for 
the neighbors would certainly have stoned them for 2 couple 
of abominable wretches, who could think of improving upon 
the good meat which God had sent them. Nevertheless, 
strange stories got about. It was observed that Ho-ti’s cot- 
tage was burned down now more frequently than ever. No 
ing but fires from this time forward. Some would break o 
in broad day, others in the night-time; and Ho-ti himself, 
which was the more remarkable, instead of chastising his son, 
seemed to grow more indulgent to him than ever. 

At length they were watched, the terrible mystery discoy- 
ered, and father and son summoned to take their trial 
Pekin. Evidence was given, the obnoxious food itself pr 
duced in court, and verdict about to be pronounced, when t 
foreman of the jury begged that some of the burnt pig, 
which the culprits stood accused, might be handed into 14] 
box. . 4 

He handled it, and they all handled it; and burning the 
fingers, as Bo-bo and his father had done before them, 
nature prompting to each of them the same remedy, again 
the face of all the facts, and the clearest charge which jud 
had ever given — to the surprise of the whole court, tov 
folk, strangers, reporters, and all present — without lea 
the box, or any manner of consultation whatever, they bro 
in a unanimous verdict of Not Guilty. 7 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the m 
fest iniquity of the decision, and, when the court was 
missed, went privately and bought up all the pigs that 
be had for love or money. In a few days His Lordship’s 
house was observed to be on fire. The thing took wing. 
now there was nothing to be seen but fires in every dire 
Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear all over the distri 
The insurance offices one and all shut up shop. People t 
slighter and slighter every day, until it was feared thé 
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very science of architecture would in no long time be lost to 
the world. ; 

Thus this custom of firing houses continued, till in process 
of time, says my manuscript. a sage arose who discovered 
that the flesh of swine, or indeed of any other animal, might 
be cooked (burnt, as they called it) without the necessity of 
consuming a whole house to dress it. Then first began the 
rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string, or spit, came 
in a century or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By 
such slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the most 
useful, and seemingly the most obvious, arts make their way 
among mankind. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


r. Is this a true story? Give reasons for your answer. | 

2. Why was Ho-ti horrified at Bo-bo’s eating burnt pig? Explain 
the charges on which he and his son were tried. 

3. Explain why Lamb selected China as the scene for the story. 
Would the United States have served as well? Why? 

4. Find details in the last three paragraphs which impress you as 
absurd. Why did Lamb include them? 

s. If this is not a true story, tell how it suggests truly one of the 
ways in which our ancestors slowly learned how to use the 
forces of nature. : 

6. Word study: manuscript, consternation, untimely, nether, 
booby, crackling, ejaculation, abominable, obnoxious, indul- 
gent, sage, obvious. 


3. HOW MEN MADE HEAT WORK 
FRANKLIN T. JONES 


Read this selection so that you will be able to give a clear, connected 
account of its contents. To do this, carefully read the selection and 
then glance over it as a whole to discover the main parts of the author’s 
thought and the order in which these parts come. 


ANIMALS AS SOURCES OF POWER 


At first man learned to add to his own strength that of the 
animals. The Eskimo traired his dog to help him draw a 
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sled over the ice. In the ancient world and even down to — 
modern times the ox has been a helper on the farm and on © 
the journey. The natives of India use the elephant to help ~ 
them carry their burdens and to lift logs for them in their — 
lumbering. The horse has long been used by man; in the early — 
days only for what were considered the more important ants x 
nobler services, such as carrying man himself, and in warfare. 


POWER FROM WIND AND WATER 


After animals came the harnessing of the wind and water. 4 
In the earliest days we find that man knew how to use the 
wind to drive his boats. The war boats of the Greeks and — 
Romans, unable to rely on the uncertain wind, were driven — 
by oars, but the merchant boats which did not have to move : 
so recalaxly were catried along with the help of sails. 

Still later the wind was harnessed by the invention of the 
windmill and was used to grind grain, thus helping man 
in what had been up to that time one of the most laborious 
of his tasks. After a time man also learned to use the power 2 
of the swift streams to do his work. Water is even now one 
of the most important sources of power. The building of 
great electric plants i in mountain regions where water power — 
is abundant promises to be increasingly a source of profit 
man and an aid to industry. 

With every new kind of power which he has taken into 
service man has found new reasons for making tools and 
machinery. Without the help of a plow the ox could not till 
the soil, for the plow is a kind of hand supplied to the a 
by the wisdom of man. It would be hard to decide which 
quired the greater intelligence on the part of man, to m 
the plow or to tame the ox. In the same way the use of wint 
to drive a boat means making a sail and setting up a mast in 
the boat. The power of the river can be used only by 
man who can invent a water wheel. Machinery needs pow 


to drive it, and power is of no use until it is haynes 
machinery. 
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HEAT AS A SOURCE OF POWER 


There is one kind of power in the world which it took man 
a long time to learn to use. That is heat. The comfort that 
comes from a fire and the usefulness of a fire in cooking food 
were known in the earliest ages, but the use of heat to lift 
weights and to save human strength was possible only after 
man had gone a long way on the road of invention. 

The first successful method of using heat for power was de- 
vised in the tin mines of England in the seventeenth century. 
These mines could be worked only when they were kept free 
from water. We are told that pumping out the water from 
one of these mines required the labor of 500 horses and the 
men to drive them. 

SAVERY’S ENGINE 

In 1698 Thomas Savery secured a patent for a pumping de- 
vice which was the first steam engine. It did not look at all 
like a modern engine. It had no wheels or moving shafts, 
but it used heat to do work. The work that it did was to 
suck water out of the mines. It made the heat from a coal 
fire do what men and horses had done before. 

Savery’s engine was by no means economical of fuel. It is 
easy to understand what we mean by the statement that a 
machine wastes power. If a man who is trying to lift some- 
thing can not get hold of it in such a way as to apply all of 
his strength, his lifting will be very wasteful. We try- to 
make it easy to lift things by putting handles on them. Han- 
dles are inventions intended to save human energy. In ex- 
actly the same way when a machine can not use its power as 
it should, there is waste. Savery’s engine was wasteful be- 
cause the tank had to be first heated and then cooled, and a 
great deal of power went to waste. 

It has been calculated that Savery’s engine so used steam 
that he got out of it only about one-twentieth of the work 
that can ,be secured from the same amount of steam in a 
modern engine. Even a modern engine does not use all the 
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power that there is in steam. Anyone who has seen 1 
steam escaping from a locomotive will realize that a goo 
deal of heat is wasted even in the most perfect modern engine 


NEWCOMEN’S ENGINE 


tage has been one of the reasons for constant improvement in 
machinery. Within a few years after Savery had invented 
his engine a new pumping engine was invented by Thomas 
Newcomen. This mechanism worked very much better than 
Savery’s pump and came into extensive use in pumping watel 
out of mines. Many pumping engines of the Newcomen typx 
were manufactured. They made possible the enlargement o 
the mines. In some cases the mines were sunk to twice thi 
depth that was formerly possible, and thus opened up rick 
stores of new ore. : 

WATT’S ENGINE 


Accident plays a great part in the history of men and even 
of nations. James Watt (1736-1819) was not permitted by 
the guilds or trades-unions to open an instrument-maker’s 
shop in Glasgow. As a result he secured employment at 
University of Glasgow to repair apparatus. A model of 
Newcomen engine was brought into the shop for repair. Wa 
at once saw that to work properly a steam engine should alwa’ 
work hot instead of alternately hot and cold, as engines 
viously invented had operated. He realized that steam, 
hence fuel, could be saved and an engine be made capa 
of doing more work by keeping the cylinder and working pa c 
hot. He therefore introduced a condenser, which acco} 
plished the result desired. a 

Since his day invention after invention has improved 


perfected the steam engine until we have the powerful eng 
of modern times. i 
THE POWER OF ENGINES 

What the engine does for us can be made clear by on 


two comparisons. Thomas Savery used the word “ho 
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power’”’ in telling about the work of his pump. James Watt 
took over the word “horsepower” and gave it a more exact 
meaning. He estimated that the average cart-horse of Lon- 
don could travel at the rate of 214 miles per hour and at the 
same time raise, by means of a rope led over a pulley, a weight 
of 150 pounds. This is equivalent to raising a weight of 
33,000 pounds 1 foot high in one minute. When we say, 
then, that a locomotive has a horsepower of 1,500 we mean 
that this locomotive has 1,500 times the power necessary to 
raise 33,000 pounds 1 foot, or the power of raising 49,500,000 
pounds 1 foot in one minute. 

The same truth can be put in another way by compar- 
ing the carrying power of a freight train with the carrying 
power of men. A freight train can carry more wheat from 
Kansas City to Chicago in a given time than could be trans- 
ported on the backs of 1,000,000 men. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Give a clear. connected account of how men made heat work; tell 
first the plan for your talk. 

2. Name industries in your community which could not be carried 
on as they now are if the workmen had to depend solely on 
their own strength. 

3. What industries in your community make use of the horse as a 
source of power? Name industries which use wind or water. 
Which use electricity ? : 

4. Read the paragraph which tells what man had to make before 
he could use any source of power except his own physical 
strength. 

s. In what important respect was Watt’s steam engine a great im- 
provement over all preceding engines ? 

5. Special report for a volunteer. Tell about the Industrial Revo- 
lution and the changes which took place after the invention 
of labor-saving machinery. (H. C. Hill’s Community Life and 
Civic Problems, 344-350.) 

7. Make a list of present-day industries which depend on the steam 


engine. 
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8. Volunieer work: a 
a. Explain, with blackboard drawings, how a steam engine works. — 


b. Explain how a gas engine works. 
c. Find how much heat is wasted in the best steam engines and 


locomotives of to-day. 
d. Tell how an electric dynamo works. 


9. What is the chief difference between this selection and the fol- 
lowing poem, ‘‘The Song of Steam’”’? 


ApDITIONAL Reapincs. — 1. “The Story of the Steam Age,” F. L. 
Darrow, Boys’ Own Book of Inventions, 194-211. 2.‘‘Stephenson and 
the Locomotive,” R. Holland, Historic Inventions. 3. “The Steam 
Engine,” A. Williams, How It Works, 13-43. 4. “‘The Internal-Com- 
bustion Engine,” zbid., 87-111. 5. *‘Coal— Ally of American Indus- 
try,” W. J. Showalter, in National Geographic Magazine, 34 : 407-434. 
6. “Steam in Captivity,” H. Thompson, Age of Invention, 53-83. 
7. “The Fathers of Electricity,” ibid., 194-219. 8. “‘ Fire-making,” 
F. Starr, Some First Steps in Human Progress, 13-20. 


4. THE SONG OF STEAM 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CUTTER 


Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As a tempest scorns a chain. 

How I laughed as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boasts of human might, 
And the pride of human power! 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 

Creeping along, a snail-like band, 
Or waiting the wayward breeze: 
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When I marked the peasant faintly reel 
With the toil that he daily bore, 

As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 
Or tugged at the weary oar; 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love, 

I could but think how the world would feel, 
As these were outstripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car. 


Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last, 
They invited me forth at length, 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunder blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength! 
Oh, then ye saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind or tide! 


In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun’s decline 
Or the dawn of the glorious day; 
I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden caves below, 
And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush o’erflow. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade; 

I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made; 
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I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 
I carry, I spin, I weave, 

And all my doings I put into print 
On every Saturday eve. 


I’ve no muscles to weary, no brains to decay, 
No bones to be laid on the shelf, 

And soon I intend you may go and play, 
While I manage the world myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As the tempest scorns the chain. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


. Why does the poet use the same four lines to begin and to 
the poem? 
. Explain the chief difference between ‘‘The Song of Steam” 
“How Men Made Heat Work.’ How are the two selecti 
alike? 
. Tell what is needed in order to bind steam to a keel or to bi 
it to a car. 
. Name the inventions using steam for power which have ali 
the conditions pictured in the second and third stanzas. 
. How does steam perform the various feats mentioned in the 
and sixth stanzas? Name different inventions through 
these feats are accomplished. 
. Which plays the more important part in your communit 
steam or electricity ? | 
- For a volunteer. Write a poem entitled “The Song of Elec 
. Read again the “Ode to Fire” on p. 57. Does it tell 
what we owe to fire? Tell why you are better able to < 
this question now than when you first read the poem. _ 


ae 
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5. NEW MARVELS OF CHEMISTRY IN EVERY 
DAY. LIFE 


MARSTON T. BOGERT 


This selection is made up of parts 
which fit together like the parts of a 
hand. 

In this diagram the palm of the hand 
represents a general statement or truth, 
and the fingers represent illustrations, 
or proofs, of the general statement or 
truth. What would you put in the palm 
as the general statement or truth in this 
selection, and what would you place on 

O the fingers as illustrations or proofs of the general statement or truth? 
\ Practically everything we eat, taste, wear, smell, and see 
thas resulted in some way from the ingenuity of chemists. 
The story of chemistry is like an endless chain — it might 
begin anywhere, and need never end. 

Just now you were looking out of the window. ‘That glass 
is a product of chemistry. Glass is made of soda, lime, and 

~ sand. A mixture of these substances is melted down to a 
\ bright-red heat. A big molten ball of it is then gathered on 
_*Sthe end of a blowpipe. Air is forced through the pipe, and 
“S. the ball becomes a bulb, the bulb becomes a long cylinder. 
\ At the right temperature the cylinder is laid on a table and 
‘slit. The cylinder flattens out. That is window glass. 

In the hall door of your home or in your office there is a 
pane of plate-glass. This is made by casting the molten 
glass. It is first pressed as smooth as possible, then ground 
still smoother, then polished. It is a product of recent years, 
chiefly due to American ingenuity. 

The desk at which you work was made with steel tools. 
The steel of which these tools were made is a chemical com- 
position. And these wood-cutting tools had first to be made 
with other tools that could cué steel. 


Se eee, 
ae 
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Once this process was very slow and expensive. The steel — 
tool used in cutting out other tools would get red-hot and lose 
its “temper,” so that it could not cut. Then the worker 
would lose his temper, too! For he had to stop, resharpen 
his tools, and waste a great deal of time. Chemists added 
‘certain rare metals to the iron that makes ordinary steel, 
and as a result we have “‘high-speed steel.” 

High-speed steel is so expensive that tools are tipped with 
only a fraction of an inch of it, in much the same way that our 
finest gold pens are tipped with iridium, to keep them from 
wearing out. This steel tip is many times as efficient as ordi- 
nary steel. Without high-speed steel we could not have cheap 
typewriters, farm implements, and automobiles; for this prod- 
uct has revolutionized the whole metal industry. 

In your medicine-chest, there probably is a little tube con- 
taining a substance which is antiseptic, and which solidifies _ 
when exposed to air. If you cut your finger or tear away a 
hang-nail, you apply a little of this substance, and it forms a — 
skinlike covering. That substance is collodion. 

Now somewhere near your tube of collodion you may haver™ 
something made of celluloid, perhaps an eyeshade or a paper 
cutter. In warm weather especially, you must have noticed — 
that anything made of celluloid smells a good deal like some- 
thing else you keep handy — camphor. That will not seem — 
strange when I tell you how we came to have celluloid. : 

In 1863 a boy named John Wesley Hyatt was working asa 
printer in Albany, New York. He saw an advertisement — 
offering ten thousand dollars for a substitute for ivory billiard 
balls, and he began to experiment with the hope of getting 
this reward. : 

One day, when his fingers were raw from handling type, 
he went to a cupboard for some collodion to heal his hurts. — 
The bottle containing the collodion had tipped over, and the — 
contents had run out and solidified. When young Hyatt 
pulled away a little of the stuff from the shelf, he was struck 
by the fact that it was tough and elastic, and that gave him 
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_anidea. He began experiments, trying to make billiard balls 
out of collodion. 

Presently he heard that some Englishmen had been trying 
to make camphor and collodion unite to form a solid. The 
Englishmen had not succeeded, because they had attempted 
to get the two substances to unite by adding various other 

, substances to them. But Hyatt simply put a mixture of col- 
lodion and camphor into a hot press, and out of the press 
came a semitransparent solid, which he called celluloid. It 

was hard, light, tough, and could be dyed any color, polished, 
heated, pressed, stamped, molded, or blown into various 
shapes. 

Innumerable things are made of celluloid: cards and card 
cases, cuff and collar buttons, cups, drawer knobs, chessmen, 
piano keys, penholders, spectacle frames, political campaign 
buttons, hairpins, mirror backs, toy animals, and so on. 
Young Hyatt’s accident with collodion has proved to be the 
basis of industries worth millions of dollars a year. 

Your camera film is made of it. Purses, belts, and leather 
cushions are often covered with it. Many leather substi- 
tutes are made of collodion on canvas. | 

Years ago the wearing of purple indicated royal birth, for 
the purple dye was so expensive that none but those “born 
to the purple” could own it. To-day you can consider any- 
thing dyed with purple as a symbol of the marvelous devel- 
\. opment in our chemical industries. 

\ The original Tyrian or imperial purple of ancient times was 

secreted by a small sea-snail, found on the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean. Behind the head of this snail is a small 
sac which contains a single drop of a whitish liquid, which 
when exposed to the air and sunlight becomes first green, 
then blue, then purple. To get an ounce of the dye the an- 
cients had to extract the liquid from the sacs of at least 
twelve thousand snails. That is why it cost so much to wear 
imperial purple. 

Modern chemists have learned the chemical constituents 
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of this purple dye, and now we can make it in any quan | 
desired by combining certain chemicals in the proper prop 
tion. We get the necessary chemicals from coal, and frot 
our brine wells in Michigan. 

Coal is the most wonderful substance on earth. We not : 
only get from it the “‘royal purple” dye, but tens of thou- — 
sands of other dyes, though only about one thousand of these | 
are in common use. 

When you have an aching tooth to be filled, or one thee 
has to be pulled, the dentist fills a hypodermic needle with a 
certain drug, and this he injects before and behind the tooth 
so that the nerves are deadened. Then he can fill the oon 
or even pull it, painlessly. That drug is known as novocain 
and we get it from coal. : 

Once the argosies and caravans set out to bring from afar 
the most sacl perfumes, drugs, and spices. ‘To-day we gt 
them from coal. It is from coal that chemists obtain 
worst smells and the loveliest perfumes, the most fatal poisons 
and the most beneficent drugs, the finest flavors, the black 
pitch, the most powerful explosives, and the most brilliar 
dyes. 

When a lump of coal is burned in an open grate, the val 
tile gases escape up the chimney, and we have the phenom 
of heat and light. There remains in the grate only the 
or mineral substance. We have lost the most value 
products. 

Now suppose you buy a common clay pipe. In the b 
of the pipe put a small lump of soft coal. Stop up the 
of the bowl with clay, and hold the bowl over an ord 
gas jet. Presently, if you hold a lighted match near th 
opening of the pipe stem, you will see a jet of yellow fi 
The gases are burning of. 

When all the volatile products have been er 
take the clay off the top of the bowl and you will 
in the bowl a piece of ordinary coke. Now break the st 
of the pipe somewhere near the middle, and you will find 
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posited there some blackish drops of water containing a 
sticky substance. This substance is coal tar, the marvel of 
chemistry. 

We extract coal tar from coal in much the same way I 
have illustrated, and we get four principal products: gas for 
light, heat, and power; ammonia water (by distilling the gases 
through water); coal tar and coke. 

From the coal tar we can extract a dozen primary prod- 
ucts, and from these we can literally build up hundreds of 
thousands of new substances. One of the most important of 
these products is carbolic oil, from which we get carbolic acid 
—a powerful antiseptic. If we treat the carbolic acid with 
dilute nitric acid, we find that the original carbolic acid has 
changed into two new substances. One of these is the source 
of dyestuffs and photographic developers. 

There is practically no end to the substances we can get 
from coal. We are getting now from each of the crude sub- 
stances contained in coal tar many hundred times as many 
products as I have mentioned in connection with carbolic 
acid. But we shall get many more. What we know about 
coal to-day is comparable to what we know about a book 
when we have read only the preface. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


. Name the most important “New Marvels of Chemistry” de- 

scribed by Bogert. 

2. Practically everything we edt, taste, wear, smell, and see has re- 
sulted in some way from the ingenuity of chemists. Give ex- 
amples not mentioned in the selection which support this state- 
ment. 

3. In answering No. 2, were you illustrating Emerson’s words: “’Tis 
the good reader makes the good book’’? Explain. 

4. Bring to class articles made of celluloid, or any other articles 
which illustrate the marvels of modern chemistry. Tell of what 
the other articles are made. 

5. Tell some boy volunteer to perform before the class the experi- 

ment with the clay pipe and the piece of coal. 
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. Read the paragraph which helps you to tell what synthetic chet 


. Explain the last sentence in the selection. : 
. Define these words: ingenuity, antiseptic, solidify, uke : 


. “The Woman Laboratory Worker,” E. Robbins, zbid., 248-250. 
3- “Thomas A. Edison, Electrician,” in Makers of Our Country, 353- 


. “The Story of Rubber,” Wonder Book of Knowledge, 98-1109. 
. “The Story of Electricity in the Home,” ibid., 200-215. 


. “Story of the Taking of Food from the Air,” ibid., 458-466. 
. “Hemp,” J. L. Allen, in The Promise of Country Life, 106-11 
. “The Magic of Test Tube and Retort,” Compton’s Pictured 
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. Tell why the author considers coal the “most wonderful substance 


on earth.’ Mention substances not named in the selec ion 
which we get from coal. (Look up “coal” in one of the refe 
ences below.) 


istry is. 


beneficent, resplendent, volatile, synthetic. Before turning to 
the glossary, name the words whose meaning you think yor 
can guess from the way they are used in the selection. Che 
up on these words and see how many you guessed correctly. 
Report topics for volunteers: Sees 


a. A trip to a glass factory. 

b. How ‘“‘high-speed”’ steel is made. 

c. By-products of coke. 

d. Accidents which led to great inventions. 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
USING NATURE’S GIFTS 


. “Chemistry in Overalls, ” A. D. Little, in Opportunities of T oday 7 


for Boys and Girls, 58-66. 
364. 


“The Story of the Advance of Electricity,” ibid., 273-285. 


cyclopedia, 2: 710-716. 
“The Men Who Discovered Electricity’s Secrets,”’ ibid., 3:11 
1122. 
“What Fire Is and How It Serves Man,” ibid. 31 1240-1251 
“The Invisible Fuel That Cooks Our Meals,” ibid., 4: 1406-140 
“The Marvels of Heat, and How Men Have Mastered It,” 
4: 1617-1621. 
“How Jamie Watt’s Tea-Kettle Turned Into a Steam En 
ibid., 9: 3704-3705; World Book, 7: 5538-5540. 
“The Biae of Coal,” World Book: 2: 1442-1448; Compton’ 
tured Encyclopedia, ae Srz-8z5; Bonk of Knowledge, 3: 799 


E. CONQUESTS OF THE FUTURE 


1. THE THREE STAGES IN HUMAN PROGRESS 


EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


A good reader, as we saw on page 20, brings much to his reading. 
He is constantly reminded of things he has read, heard, or seen; he 
reads between the lines. In this selection Doctor Slosson explains with 
illustrations the three stages in human progress. Read the selection 
twice — the first time for the content as a whole and the second time 
for the details; as you read, try to think of other examples which illus- 
trate three steps in man’s progress. 


The story of Robinson Crusoe is very much like the story 
of man. Man is a castaway upon a desert planet, separated 
from other inhabited worlds —if there be any such — by 
millions of miles of space. He is absolutely dependent upon 
his own efforts, for this world of his has no imports except 
meteorites and no exports of any kind. Man has no wrecked 
ship to draw upon for tools and weapons, but must utilize as 
best he may such materials as he can find. In his conquest 
of nature there have been three stages. 

1. The Appropriative or “‘ Taking” Stage. 
2. The Adaptive or “ Modifying” Stage. 
3. The Creative or “Making”’ Stage. 

These stages overlap, and the human race may be passing 

into the third stage in one field of human endeavor, while 
75 
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still lingering in the second or the first in some other respect. 
But in any line of advance this order is followed. : 

The primitive man picks up whatever he can find suitable _ : 
for his use. His successor in the second stage of culture shapes 
and develops this crude instrument until it becomes better 
fitted for his purpose. Then, in the course of time, man 
often finds that he can make something new which is better 
than anything he can find in nature. The savage discovers 
The barbarian improves. The civilized man invents. Th 
first finds. The second fashions. ‘The third creates. 

Primitive man sought shelter in any cave that he coul 
find. Later he dug out the cave to make it more roomy am 
piled up stones at the entrance to keep out the wild beasts 
He gradually enlarged this barricade until finally he couk 
build a cave above ground anywhere in the open field from 
stones he quarried out of the hill. But he was not content 
with such materials and he now puts up buildings which may 
be composed of steel, brick, glass and concrete, none of which i . 
materials are to be found in nature. 

The savage might cross a stream aceite a floating tree- 
trunk. By-and-by it occurred to him that it would be bet 
to sit inside the log instead of on it, so he hollowed out 
log with fire or flint. Later, much later, he built an ocear 
liner. 

In the making of clothing the same development can_ 
seen. Primitive man used the skins of animals he had slaii 
to protect his own skin. In the course of time he fast 
leaves together or pounded out bark to make garmen 
Later he plucked fibres from the sheepskin and the co 
ball, twisted them together and wove them into cloth. 
adays he can make a complete suit of clothes, from ha 
shoes, of any texture, form, and color, and not include 
substance to be found in nature. 

Imitate Nature? Yes, when we cannot improve upon I 
Admire Nature? Possibly, but we must not be blind to 
defects. Learn from Nature? We should sit aussie: | 
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feet until we can stand erect and go our own way. Love 
Nature? Never! She is ever to be watched and conquered, 
for at any moment and in spite of all our watchfulness she 
may wipe out the human race by famine, pestilence, or earth- 
quake, and within a few centuries blot out every trace of its 
achievement. 

In fact, it is only by conquering nature that man can rise. 
Some folks are trying to elevate the laboring classes; some 
are trying to keep them down. The scientist wants to end 
them by ending physical labor. ‘There is little need any 
longer for human labor in the sense of physical toil, for the 
energy necessary to do all kinds of work may be obtained 
from nature and can be directed and controlled without 
great difficulty. 

Man’s first effort in this direction was to throw part of his 
burden upon the horse and the ox or upon other men. But 
within the last century he has discovered that neither human 
nor animal toil is necessary to give him leisure for the higher 
life, for with the machine he can do the work of giants with- 
out exhaustion. 

Man is the tool-using animal, and the machine, that is, the 
power-driven -tool, is his peculiar achievement. It is purely 
4 creation of the human mind. The wheel, the essential fea- 
ture of the machine, does not exist in nature. The lever, 
with its to-and-fro motion, we find in the limbs of all animals, 
but the wheel cannot be formed of bone and flesh. Man as a 
motive power is a poor thing, but he can make an engine that 
will do a hundred thousand times as much as he can and do 


it twice as well. — Adapted. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Explain the three chief stages in man’s progress from savagery to 
civilization. Give examples, not mentioned in the selection, 
which illustrate these three stages. (If you have trouble in 
doing this, read again “ What the Earliest Men Did For Us,” 


p. 50.) 
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2. How does the story of man resemble the story of Robinson Cru- 
soe? 

3. Read the paragraph in which Slosson tells his attitude toward — 
nature; explain his thought in your own words. : 

4. It is only by conquering nature that man can rise. Mention facts 
from preceding selections which seem to prove this statement. 

5. The wheel is the essential feature of a machine. Explain. Can 
you name a machine which has no wheel? 

6. What is a lever? Give examples of levers in your body. For 
what are levers used in industry? Is the lever as valuable as 
the wheel ? 

7. Do you agree with what the author says about loving nature? In 
what two ways may we use the word “‘nature”’? Contrast the 
way in which it is used in Book One, pp. 187-197, with the way 
in which it is used in this unit. Name three respects in which 
we should “‘conquer”’ nature; three in which we should “love” 
her. 

8. What is Slosson’s attitude toward the laboring classes? Do you 
agree with him? Explain his statement that there is little 
need any longer for human labor in the sense of physical toil. 

9. Word study: meteorites, barricade, concrete, pestilence, motive. 

10. How is this selection illustrated by ‘‘New Marvels of Chemistry 
in Every Day Life,” P. 69? a 
11. Read aloud the stanza in “‘The Song of Steam,” p. 66, whichis 
most like the last paragraph in this selection. ig 


* 


2. WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
LEON CARROLL MARSHALL 


Une way to become a good reader is to form the habit of raising — 
questions as you read. This practice will help you to see and to under- — 
stand what is important in a selection. While reading this article, 
make a list of seven questions which will test thoroughly your under- __ 
standing of the author’s thought. : 


Coal, Petroleum, and Natural Gas. — Our greatest source of 
power to-day is suai: This coal is stored sunshine of thou-— 
sands of years ago! The sun enables plants to grow. Every 
day the earth’s plants absorb thousands of tons of carbon 
from the air. When they decay, they give this carbon back 
to the air. If, however, a mass of plants should become cov-— 
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ered by water, most of the carbon would not get back to the 
air but would be held in the plants. If this mass should be- 
come covered by layers of sediment, pressure and heat would, 
through long ages, change it first into peat, then into lignite 
or brown coal, into bituminous coal, and into anthracite coal. 
In the long, long ago world there were a few spots where just 
the right combination of great masses of plants, water, pres- 
sure, and heat made possible the beds of coal which we use 
to-day. There are, of course, only a certain number of such 
veins, and nature by no means makes new veins as fast as we 
tear out the old ones. When we use a ton of coal, therefore, 
we diminish by that much our supply of coal. 

We have scattered about in various places in the United 
States a stock of coal that would make a mountain 18 miles 
long, 18 miles high, and 18 miles wide, and we have mined 
less than 0.5 per cent of the original amount. We are, how- 
ever, using our coal more and more rapidly. Furthermore, 
many veins of this coal are not very accessible, and many 
other veins are of quite poor quality. To make a long story 
short, the end of our coal supply is clearly in sight within the 
next few centuries. If we are to live together well through 
the coming centuries, we must some day find other power 
resources. 

We shall not find them in the other fuels of to-day, petro- 
leum and natural gas. Their supply is even more limited 
than that of coal. It is true that there are great quantities of 
petroleum which can be “manufactured” out of our shales. 
But as things are to-day, this ‘‘manufacture” of petroleum is 
an expensive process. The fuel thus obtained would be an 
expensive source of power. 

The Future of Our Power Resources: Water Power, Tides, 
Solar Engines, Winds, and Plant Life.— Water power has 
long been a servant of man. With our modern ability to 
convert a fall of water into electricity and to carry the elec- 
tricity many miles, there is little question that the time will 
come when water power will be more useful to us than our 
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waning coal-supply. Water power does not diminish through 
use, for it is continually being replaced by nature’s rains. : 
It must be remembered, however, that water power cannot — 
be developed ev erywhere. We can have good water power — 
only in those regions where there is good snowfall or rainfall; — 
where the flow of water is regular or can be made regular by 
making reservoirs; where the height above sea-level is suffi- _ 
ciently great to get a “‘fall” as the water returns to the seas; _ 
where the rirface conditions are such as to concentrate this 
fall at one point or at a few points, so as to be of service. 
These areas are neither very numerous nor very large, and 
some of them, as the world’s population is distributed to-day, 
are located at points which cannot serve many people. 
Valuable as our water resources are, there can be no ques- 
tion that, as our coal and oil wane, we shall have to turn t 
other powers. One power that man has long dreamed | 
using is the tides. There is here perfectly enormous power — 
power that would suffice for any thinkable population on 
earth. But how to utilize it is the problem. There ha 
been and still are a few ‘‘tide mills” on ocean coasts whi 
catch the water in such a way as to make it turn wheels as 
an ordinary waterfall. The tides are, however, not contin 
ous. They do not come even at the same hour every da 
It follows that any large use of tidal power must apparently 
be in connection with storage batteries and must wait for 
some plan which we cannot yet picture of providing “harness 
at the shore lines. The same remark can be made of a 
possible utilization of the waves of the sea. We do not 
see how to use these ocean powers on any large scale, b 
is entirely possible that these powers will be utilized a f 
centuries later, when the scarcity of coal begins to pinch. 
We also dream of using the sun’s rays. A few “solar e 
gines” which catch the sun’s rays and turn them into mecl 
ical horse-power are already in existence. Up to the presen’ 
time, however, we have not been able to make solar eng 
that can compete with the coal-heated steam-engines. — 
haps we may be able to do so in the future, but here 
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the areas in which we can have steady, intense, dependable 
heat for such purposes are so located as not to serve great 
masses of the world’s present population. Of course, the hot 
deserts are the places of dependable sun’s heat. but these are 
poor places in which to live. 

Very likely we shall depend upon the winds more in the 
future than we do to-day. They are, of course, uncertain. 
Not until they have been harnessed up with some storage 
battery device will they be a dependable servant. However 
as coal becomes dearer, it will not be surprising if man turns 
his energies to the more effective harnessing of the winds. 

We have a power resource, too, in plant life. Only to a 
slight extent will this come from burning the wood of our 
forests; the wood would not go far and it will be needed for 
other purposes. We shall perhaps get power through the 
ability of our chemists to procure alcohol and vegetable oils 
from plants. How great use will be made of such power re- 
sources in later centuries we have, of course, no means of tell- 
ing at this time. : 

Our civilization is a civilization that is built upon power. 
What we have seen of our power resources is enough to dis- 
quiet us concerning the possibility of our living together well 
in a far-distant future, unless we become able to command 
power resources not being used to-day. If we become able 
to do this, it will be through the growth of scientific knowledge. 

Harnessing the Atom. — Can the scientists come to our res- 
cue? ‘There can be little doubt that they will steadily im- 
prove our existing powers. Will they be able to harness 
powers of which we are not dreaming to-day? Of course, no 
one can answer such a question as that and be certain that 
his answer is correct. However, since we all like to wonder 
about things which may happen, and since the things that 
scientists have already done are quite as wonderful as any of 
the stories in Arabian Nights, let us see what it would mean 
if scientists should, some day, learn to harness the atom and 
make it work for us. 

We know that everything, whether solid, liquid, or gas, is 
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made up of little particles which we call molecules. These 
molecules, even in solids, are always in violent motion, rush- 
ing about, colliding, and rebounding in every direction. Pull 
a coin out of your pocket and look at it. It seems very quiet. 
As a matter of fact, there are in it trillions of molecules dash- 
ing about. The coin is just one huge reservoir of energy. Or, 
notice the air on a still day. There seems to be no motion in 
it; yet each molecule in that air is dashing about at a rate _ 
faster than that of a rifle bullet and is colliding about five — 
billion times a second with other molecules. These molecules _ 
are so exceedingly small that it would take more than a hun- 
dred million of them side by side to reach an inch. This does — 
not mean much to us until we remember that that number is ~ 
about as large as the population of the United States to-day. 
As many people as that, placed side by side, would reach _ 
around the world. = 

Now these molecules, small as they are, are made up of — 
atoms which are much smaller. You can get an idea how — 
small these atoms are if you remember that if a little bubble _ 
of gas the size of an ordinary pin-head were made as large as 
the world is to-day, its atoms would then be the size of tennis 
balls. But these atoms are made mp of even smaller Ree | 
Atoms are made up of electrons, ‘‘particles” of elects 
centering about a “nucleus.” If an atom were made the size — 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, each electron in it would be about the 4 
size of a small bullet. 

By carrying further these statements we can see this story 
of electrons more clearly. Just as 
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Now, you will have to stretch your minds a bit to see the 
next point. What we call ‘‘energy”’ can take many possible 
forms such as light, heat, electricity, magnetism, and motion. 
Scientists have discovered that all these forms of energy are 
interchangeable and that the motion of molecules is iust plain 
heat. 

When we come to think about it, we already know that 
these forms of energy are interchangeable. We know that 
the motion of a wire around a magnet causes a current of 
electricity; and that this electricity can be turned back into 
motion or that it can be turned into heat or that it can be 
turned into electric light. We know, too, that if a steam or 
electric hammer were put to work hammering at great speed 
on a bar of cold iron, the iron would gradually become hotter 
and hotter and finally it would begin to glow. It is indeed 
true that these forms of energy are all interchangeable. 

But now let us go back to electrons. In most substances 
the electrons are being held together in the incessantly active 
atom, but it is possible to cause the atom to break up and 
shoot out electrons. That is what is happening in radium all 
the time. 

And now we come to power. These electrons are shot out 
of atoms at a speed which may approach 160,000 miles per 
second. One writer has calculated that it would take 1,340,- 
ooo barrels of powder to give a bullet the speed of one of these 
electrons. He says that the smallest French copper coin con- 
tains an energy equal to eighty million horse-power. A few 
pounds of matter contain more energy than we can extract 
from millions of tons of coal. Half a brick contains as much 
energy as we now get from a small coal-field. Every breath 
we draw contains enough energy in the atoms of the air to 
drive the wheels of the workshops of the world. 

Will science ever tap this enormous energy? Most scien- 
tists believe that the day will come when we shall be able to 
harness and to utilize atomic energy. No one knows when 
this will happen; it may be a thousand years; it may be done 
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to-morrow; though undoubtedly it will take a long time t 
develop power machines which can make use of such forces, _ 
It took us several generations to develop effective steam- 
engines. The devices that will be necessary to use atomic 
energy will, of course, be much more complex and much mor 


difficult to develop. 

One thing is certain: if we ever learn to harness alia 
energy and to harness it in any effective way, the result will 
be a new world to live in. We have seen that the harnessing 
of metals and of steam and gas and electric power has made — 
our world very different from that in which people lived before _ 
this harnessing occurred. These devices made it possible fo 
us to use natural powers and thus to multiply our own a 
Now the natural powers that are concealed in the atom are 
much greater than the natural powers that we have yet fe 
nessed. If this energy is harnessed and used wisely, it wi 
mean enormous things for our living together well. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Pick out the best question on your list and ask one of your 
mates to answer it. Does it produce a good answer? If 
why? Will your questions bring out the most impo 
points in the selection? Through class discussion agree 
list of the ten most valuable questions. 

2. Read the selection a second time so that you may be abl 
answer each question on the class-list. Be able to tell w 
the answer to each question is found. of 

3- In this selection the author discusses in turn nine sou 
power: coal, petroleum, natural gas, water power, tid 
sun, winds, plants, the atom. Why does he treat these sq 
of power in this order? Would it make any differenc 
had taken them up in some other order? Explain. 

4. Name the chief sources of power in the industries in yow 
munity. If the supply of these sources should be exhav 
on what would your local industries depend? 

5. Read the passage in which the main difference between 
ply of water power and our supply of coal is pointed out 

6. Of what paragraph in Slosson’s “ Three Stages in Human Prog og 
does this selection remind you most? Why te Son 
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7. What is most needed in order to use the atom as a source of 
power? Did a similar need appear in the past in the use of 
other sources of power? Explain with examples. 

ADDITIONAL ReaprnGs. — 1. ‘Billions of Barrels of Oil Locked Up 
in Rocks,” in National Geographic Magazine, 33 :195-205. 2. ‘“Hasten- 
ing the Downfall of King Coal,” in Literary Digest, 78:7-9. 3. “Gam- 
bling with Mother Earth,” W. G. Shepherd, in Harper’s Magazine, 
143: 245-252. 4. “The Nation’s Undeveloped Resources,” F. K. 
Lane, in National Geographic Magazine, 25: 183-225. 5. ‘America 
in the Air,” zbid., 40: 330-352. 6. ‘When Our Country is Fifty 
Years Older,” R. Zon, ibid., 20: 573-580. 


3. = TE GLORY OF, TOIL 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


Read this poem slowly, stopping to think with each line of ex- 
amples of the work mentioned or of preceding selections suggested by 
the line. 


Whether they delve in the buried coal, or plow the upland soil, 

Or man the seas, or measure the suns, hail to the men who 
toil ! 

It was stress and strain, in wood and cave, while the primal 
ages ran, 

That broadened the brow, and built the brain, and made of a 

_ brute, a man; 

And better the lot of the sunless mine, the fisher’s perilous 
sea, 

Than the slothful ease of him who sleeps in the shade of his 
bread-fruit tree; 

For sloth is death and stress is life in all God’s realms that are, 

And the joy of the limitless heavens is the whirl of star with 
star! 


Still reigns the ancient order — to sow, and reap, and spin; 

But oh, the spur of the doing! and oh, the goals to win, 

Where each, from the least to the greatest, must bravely bear 
his part — 
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Make straight the furrows, or shape the laws, or dare the 
crowded mart ! 

And he who lays firm the foundations, though strong right 
arm may tire, 

Is worthy as he who curves the arch and dreams the airy 
spire; 

For Both have reared the minster that shrines the sacred 
fire. 


Floods drown the fairest valleys; fields droop in the August 
Yet ae sun are God’s angels that give us the harvest 
And nen the world’s salvation, though stern may be its 
Far ae. ‘te lair it has led us — far from the gloom of the 
Till ae lords ot Nature instead of her crouching slave! 


And slowly it brings us nearer to the ultimate soul of things: 

We are weighing the atoms, and wedding the seas, and cleay- 
ing the air with wings; 

And draining the tropic marshes where death had lain in wait, 

And piercing the polar solitudes, for all their icy state; 

And luring the subtle electric flame to set us free from the 
clod — 

O toiling Brothers, the earth around, we are working toe os 
with God! 3 

With God, the infinite Toiler, who dwells with His humble 
ones, 

And tivits the dawn and:the lily, and flies with the flying 
suns, + 

And forever, through love and service, though days may be * 
drear and dim, ae 

Is guiding the whole creation up from the depths to Him! 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell what you brought to the poem. Give definite examples, 
mentioning the lines to which you contributed. 
2. Word study: 


a. Make a list of the words which you cannot understand after 
you have done your best to grasp their meaning from the 
way they are used in the poem. Look up these words in the 
glossary. 

6. Without consulting the glossary, write sentences containing the 
words which follow, in the sense in which they appear in the 
poem: delve, stress, primal, slothful, mart, minster, lair, 
ultimate, atoms, infinite. Give yourself ten points for each 
word you used correctly. Did you have the words you 
missed in the list you made in answer to @ above? 


3. Explain with illustrations these expressions: ‘‘man the seas’’; 
“still reigns the ancient order’’; ‘“‘shape the laws”; “‘cleaving 
the air with wings”; ‘‘ wedding the seas”; “‘draining the tropic 
marshes where death had lain in wai”, “‘piercing the polar 
solitudes.” 

4. Make a list of the selections of which any four lines in this poem 
remind you. Prepare your list as shown below. 

Line 1: ‘‘Whether they delve in the buried coal, or plow the 
upland soil.” 
This reminds me of these selections: 


a. “Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 

b. “The First Farmers.” 

c. ‘“What the Earliest Men Did for Us.” 
d. ‘“‘ Three Stages in Human Progress.” 
e. ‘‘What of the Future?” 


—. Be able to explain definitely how the chosen line suggests or 
reminds you of the various selections in your list. 

For example, line 1, quoted above, suggests two passages in the 
last stanza of a. ‘Pioneers! O Pioneers!”’ namely: 


a. “Vexing we and piercing deep the mines within,” and 
b. “We the virgin soil upheaving.” 


Before making your list talk over the other selections which are 
listed above as being suggested by line 1 and tell how this 
line suggests each of them. 

5. Does this poem contradict the third paragraph from the end in 
Slosson’s “‘Three Stages in Human Progress,” p. 75? Ex- 
plain. Does Slosson believe that “toil is the world’s salvation”’? 
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6. Make a list of five different occupations suggested in this poe 
as, for example: miner, farmer. 

7. How is toil glorious? Read the line, or lines, which best s 
its chief glory. 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
CONQUESTS OF THE FUTURE 


1. ‘‘Radium — the Riddle of Science,’’ Compton’s Pictured Encye 
pedia, 7: 2959-2961. Ry 
2. ‘“Nature’s Chief Tool and Its Amazing Powers,” ibid., 9: 3693- 
3697. 
3. “The Wonderful Unseen Worker,” Book of Knowledge, 17: s47t ; 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
READING HABITS 


(To be read together by teacher and pupils) 


An author goes about his work in much the same way as a bu 
of houses or skyscrapers. Before an author begins to write, li 
successful builder, he usually makes a plan; for he, too, is a buil 
builder of thought. Instead of using wood, stone, and concrete 
materials, he employs words and sentences and paragraphs in wh 
to express his ideas. In order that his thought may be clear, he 1 
arrange his ideas in an orderly manner; he must follow a plan. — 

The plans followed by authors are of a few easily recognized tyf 
In writing stories and narratives they usually follow the time or 
of the events described. The plan, or structure, of the selection 
case is very much like a chain, each of the important incident 
episodes forming a link in the chain. Such a ees may be repres 
like this: , 
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In the story ‘‘Turkey Red,” for example, the four main epi 
links, which make up the story, or the chain, are: first, the sdk 
the plain; second, the struggle with the blizzard; third, the 
save the baby; fourth, the promise of the railroad. 

Another plan authors frequently follow is to begin with 
statement, or a general description, and then follow with a 1 
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examples which prove or illustrate the general statement. This plan 
or structure may be pictured as a hand. 

An example of this plan is ‘New 
Marvels of Chemistry in Every Day 
Life,” p. 69. In this article the author 
devotes the first three paragraphs to a 
general statement about the ingenuity 
of chemists and the endless variety of 
substances they furnish us; this part of 
the article is represented in the diagram 
by the palm of the hand. The author 
devotes the remainder of the selection to illustrating or proving the in- 
genuity of chemists by describing the marvels which they have brought 
about; this part of the selection is shown in the diagram by the fingers. 

In reading there are few habits which are more helpful in enabling 
one to follow and understand an author’s thought than the habit of 
finding and following his plan. In this way a reader is led to see the 
meaning of a selection as a whole and the relation of the various parts 
of the selection to one another. 

There are a number of selections in “Conquering Nature” which 
are built on the chain plan or structure. Find two of these and name 
each link in the chain, as shown in the example on p. 88. This 
unit also contains a selection (in addition to ‘‘ Critical Moments with 
Lions”’), which is constructed on the general-statement-and-illustration 
or “hand” plan. Find this selection; write the general statement or 
statements, and name the illustrations. Bring to class at least one ex- 
ample of each of these plans of building or organizing thought; find 
these examples in a magazine or in one of your textbooks. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Explain the meaning of “conquering nature.” Find a paragraph 
in this unit which in your opinion gives the best brief explana~- 
tion of conquering nature. 

2. What is the difference between a “discovery” and an “‘inven- 
tion”? Name five discoveries and five inventions. 

3. Women were the earliest and greatest inventors. What proof 
for this statement can you find in this unit? 

4. Which has been a greater aid to man — the wheel or the steam 
engine ? 

s. What in your opinion was the greatest accomplishment of early 
man? Give reasons for your choice. 
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6. In the long run does man conquer nature or does nature conquer 
man? Explain, with examples, whether nature must obey 
man’s laws or whether man must obey nature’s laws. 


ROUNDING OUT THE MEANING OF “CONQUERING 
NATURE” 


. Explain how the foreword (p. 2) fits ‘Conquering Nature.” 

2. Bring a selection from the book you have been reading (see p. 
4) which will fit into one of the sections in “Conquering Na- 
ture.” Tell why you think it suitable for the section you 
name and read aloud the most interesting part. 

3. Let a committee list forces of nature which man has not yet suc- 
ceeded in harnessing effectively. 

4. Let a committee collect and tabulate the votes of the class on the 

selections in “Conquering Nature,” as follows: 

. The selection I enjoyed most. 

. The selection I disliked most. 

. The selection which gave me the most information. 

. The selection which led to the most interesting discussion. 


Le! 
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Arrange your report as follows, putting in each of the last four 
columns the number of votes which belongs in it. 


TITLE OF ENJOYED DISLIKED MOST BEST 
SELECTION MOST MOST INFORMING DISCUSSION 


5- Men have always needed food, clothing, shelter, and means of 
protection. Let a committee arrange in columns, as shown 
below, the discoveries and inventions which have helped man 
meet these needs. Draw a circle around the names of the 
discoveries and inventions which are described in “‘ Conquering 
Nature” and write the title of the selection in which each dis- 
covery or invention is mentioned. Let one member of the com- 
mittee take “food”; another “clothing”; a third “shelter”; 

ee 
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and a fourth ‘“‘means of protection.’”’ After working alone, 
let the committee meet, talk over details, and arrange the 
columns. 


Give the report in relay, each pupil being responsible for one 
column. The table on the blackboard may be in this form: 


Foop CLOTHING 
DISCOVERY SELECTION DISCOVERY SELECTION 
OR AND OR AND 


INVENTION PAGE INVENTION PAGE 


| 

) 

eS SRA as 
Discovery ot ee irs t ee 
food plants. Farmers,” p. 


33+) 
Cultivation of | “‘The First 
plants. Farmers,” p. 
33. © What 
the Earliest 
Men did for 
| fea see ~ a 
SHELTER MEANS OF PROTECTION 


DISCOVERY SELECTION DISCOVERY SELECTION 
OR AND OR AND 
INVENTION PAGE 


INVENTION | PAGE 


Let the chairman of the committee call on the pupils whose 
opinions differ notably from the opinions of the rest of the 
class to explain their votes. 


- 


hea. Our Greatest Difficulty When Camping. 
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TOPICS FOR REPORTS OR COMPOSLTIONS 
t. When I was Lost in the Woods. 


Why I Am a Boy Scout (or Camp-Fire Girl). 
4° Pioneer Experiences Told by My Great-Grandfather. 
5. My First Garden. 
6. Fun on the Farm in Harvest Time. 
7. How I Made a Pet of a Wild Animal. 
8. A Harvest Song (or Story). 
9. How to Make Fire Without Matches. 
to. When Now is Then: a Story of the Future. 


QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE 


Resolved, That electricity plays a more important part in m 
industry than steam, oe 
Resolved, That the domestication of plants has Free eee more 
to the progress of man than has the domestication of animals. 


“WE ARE ANTS UPON A MOUNTAIN, BUT WE’RE LEAVIN’ OF OUR DENT, 


AN’ OUR TEETH-MARKS BITIN’ SCENERY, THEY WILL SHOW THE WAY 
WE WENT.’’ 


MAKING AND BUILDING 


I raise a voice for far superber themes for poets and for 
art: 

To exalt the present and the real, 

To teach the average man the glory of his daily work and 
trade — 


To manual work for each and all, to plough, hoe, dig, 
To plant and tend the tree, the berry, vegetables, flowers, 


For every man to see to it that he really do something, 
for every woman too ; 

I say I bring the Muse to-day and here, 

All occupations, duties, broad and close, 


Toil, healthy toil, and sweat. a eae 


The earliest men had no tools, no spears or knives, 
no bows and arrows, no sheep or aorses or cattle. They 
had nothing to depend on but themselves and what nature _ 
gave them for food, clothing, and shelter. They did not 
know how to weave cloth, cook food, raise crops, or build 
fires. They lived in trees and caves, and ate the wild 
berries and seeds which they could find, and the small 
animals which they could catch with their hands. 

Since that far-away time of helplessness, man has 
reached a position of power. Now the four corners of — 
the earth minister to his wants, and the very forces of 
nature of which he used to be so fearful are his servants. 
This advance has been due largely to his skill as an in- 
ventor and a builder. From small beginnings like the — 
stone hatchet, his inventions have grown until now his 
tools are of the finest steel; his factories hum with ma-_ 
chinery of all kinds ; while the steam engine and the 
electric dynamo run his mills and move his trains. 
Man has realized these triumphs only through constant — 
struggle and by overcoming great difficulties. 

Few who carry watches, cross bridges, use telephones, — 
and ride in automobiles or elevators, know how these in-— 
ventions came to be, or how they work. Few have knowl- 
edge of the men sho created them, or of the victories by 
which they were won. And yet the stories and poems 
that deal with these themes are as full of romance and 
wonder as are the tales of knights and ladies and casth 
in the brave days of old. : 
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II. MAKING AND BUILDING 
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CHOOSE A BOOK 


(Secure the book which promises to be most interesting and read it 
at home during the period given to the study of this unit.) 


1. Braley, Berton, Songs of the Workaday World. Doran. 


A volume of vigorous poems about work and workers on land and sea, 
their tasks, their travels, their romances. 


2. Caldwell, Otis W., and Slosson, Edwin E., Science Remaking the 
World. Doubleday. 


The story of the development of modern science told in clear untechnical 
language by two well-known scientists. 


3. Carnegie, Andrew, The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. Hough- 
ton. 

The autobiography of a poor Scotch boy who came to America and, by 
shrewdness and hard work, rose from the position of bobbin-boy at a 
dollar and a quarter a week to the leadership of the steel industry and the 
possession of an enormous fortune. How he gained this fortune and how 
he then gave the great bulk of it away for the benefit of mankind are told 
in this story of his life. 


4. Casson, Herbert N., The Romance of Steel. Barnes. 
A history of the steel industry with many stories about the makers of 
iron and steel. The Romance of the Reaper (Doubleday) and Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, His Life and Work (McClurg), by the same author, contain 
the story of the invention which has relieved the farmer of his heaviest toil. 


5. Darrow, Floyd Lavern, Masters of Science and Invention. Tar- 
court. 
Short sketches of some fifty scientists from Galileo to Einstein, containing © 
information both interesting and useful. The Boy’s Own Book of Great 
Inventions (Macmillan), by the same author, describes such epoch-making 
inventions as the telegraph, the telephone, the wireless, and the airplane. 


6. Defoe, Daniel, Robinson Crusoe. 


The adventures, contrivances, and inventions of the hero make this one 
of the most fascinating stories in all literature. 


a 


7- Doolittle, James Rood (editor), The Romance of the Automobile 
Industry. Klebold Press (New York). 


The story of the development of the automobile. The volume contains 
many pictures. 
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. Harrison, Henry Sydnor, V. V.’s Eyes. Houghton. 


A novel depicting the life of the workers in a moderna factory. The noble 
character of Dr. Vivian is an inspiring example of unselfish devotion to the 
welfare of others. 


. Howells, William Dean, The Rise of Silas Lapham. Houghton. 


The story of a man who made a fortune in paint, began to build a mag- 
nificent mansion, ventured his funds in doubtful enterprises, and then 

The centre of interest in the novel lies in the effect of events 
on the character of Lapham. 


Iles, George, Leading American Inventors. Holt. 


Brief biographies of twelve American inventors, including Robert Fulton, 
Eli Whitney, Samuel F. B. Morse, Charles Goodyear, John Ericsson, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Elias Howe, and Ottmar Mergenthaler. The same 
author’s Flame, Electricity, and the Camera (Doubleday) is full of valuable 
information on recent scientific progress. 


Mason, Otis T., The Origins of Invention. Scribner. 


The inventions of primitive peoples, including their tools, weapons, uses of 
fire, making of pottery, weaving of fabrics, and methods of travel and trans- 
portation. 


Meadowcroft, William H., The Boy’s Life of Edison. Harper. 


A graphic life of America’s greatest inventor, told with many anecdotes 
by his assistant. 


Smith, J. Russell, The Story of Iron and Steel. Appleton. 
Modern methods of mining, shipping, and smelting iron ore. 


Tappan, Eva March, Makers of Many Things. Houghton. 


This book tells in simple, untechnical language how matches, kid gloves, 
paper, books, fountain pens, pencils, dishes, cotton, and silk are made. 


Thompson, Holland, The Age of Invention. (The Chronicles of 
America.) Yale University Press (New Haven). 
The main achievements of such outstanding American inventors as Ben- 


jamin Franklin, Cyrus H. McCormick, Samuel F. B. Morse, Samuel Colt, 
Samuel P. Langley, and the Wright brothers told with many anecdotes. 


Waterloo, Stanley, The Story of Ab. Doubleday. 


The invention of the first bow and arrow, the great mammoth hunt, the 
slaying of the tiger Sabre Tooth, the wooing of Lightfoot, the discovery 
of the Fire Country, are a few of the incidents in this tale of Ab, the cave- 
man. 


A. INVENTIONS OF EARLY MEN 


1. THE FIRST BOW AND ARROW 
STANLEY WATERLOO 


The bow and arrow is one of man’s greatest inventions. This selec- 
tion is an imaginative account of the way this weapon originated, 
Try to read the story in five minutes. Let all begin at the same mo- 
ment. At the end of exactly two minutes (your teacher will give the __ 
signal) write down the word you are reading; then finish the story. 


It chanced one afternoon that Ab, a young man of twenty, oe 
had returned early from the wood and was lying lazily upon 
the grass near the cave’s entrance, while, not far away, Bark 
and the still chubby Beechleaf were rolling about. Bark was 
teasing the girl at times and then doing something to amuse 
or awe her. He had found a stiff length of twig and was en- sa 
gaged in idly bending the ends together and then letting — 
them fly apart with a snap, meanwhile advancing toward 
and threatening the half-alarmed but wholly delighted Bee sae 
leaf. : 

Growing tired of this, at last, Bark, with no partieuiat 
intention, drew forth from the pouch in his skin cloak a 
string of sinew, and bending the strong twig, tied the cord 
to each end, thus by accident producing a small bow. H 
found that the string twanged joyously, and, to the delight of : 
Beechleaf, he kept twanging it for some time. Then he 
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picked from the ground a long, slender pencil of white wood, 
a sliver, perhaps, from the making of a spear-shaft, and began 
strumming with it upon the taut sinew string. This made a 
twang of a new sort, and again the boy and girl were tempo- 
rarily interested. 

But at last this amusement with the new toy became 
monotonous, too, and Bark ceased strumming and began a 
series of boyish experiments with his plaything. He put one 
end of the stick against the string and pushed it back until 
the other end would press against the inside of the twig; the 
result was a taut, new figure in wood and string which kept 
its form even when laid upon the ground. Bark made and 
unmade this a time or two, and then came disaster. He had 
drawn the little stick back nearly to the point where its head 
would come inside the bent twig and there fix itself, when the 
sliver slipped from his fingers. 

The quiet of the afternoon was broken by a piercing child- 
ish yell. Ab leaped to his feet and ran to the youngsters in 
a moment. He saw the terrified Beechleaf stand, screaming, 
a fat arm outheld, from which dangled a little shaft of wood, 
which had pierced the flesh just deeply enough to give it 
hold. Bark stood looking at her, astonished and alarmed. 

Understanding nothing of the circumstances, and suppos- 
ing his sister’s hurt came from Bark’s careless flinging of 
sticks toward her, Ab started toward his brother to give one 
of those buffets which were so easy to give or get among cave 
children. But Bark darted behind a convenient tree, and 
there shrieked out his innocence of any harmful intention. 
He told cf the queer plaything he had made, and offered to 
show how all had happened. 

Ab was doubtful but laughing now, for the little shaft, 
which had scarcely pierced the skin of Beechleaf’s arm, had 
fallen to the ground, and her fright had given way to a de- 
mand that Bark be hit with something. But Ab allowed the 
lad to give his proof, and Bark, taking his toy, proceeded to 
show how Beechleaf had been injured. 
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But he was the most unfortunate of youths for he suc- 
ceeded only too well. The mimic arrow flew again, and the 
sound that rang out now was not the cry of a child. It was 
the yell of a great youth, who felt a sudden and sharp pain, 
and who was not maintaining any dignity. Had Bark been 
as sure of hand and certain of aim as any archer who lived in 
later centuries, he could not have sent an arrow more fairly 
to its mark than he sent the sliver into the chest of his big 
brother. For a second Bark stood with staring eyes, then 
dropped his toy, and with a howl fled into the forest. 

Ab’s first impulse was to pursue his brother, but after the 
first leap, he checked himself and paused to pluck away the 
stick, which, so light was the force that had impelled it, had 
not gone deeply in. He knew now that Bark was really 
blameless, and picking up the abandoned plaything began 
to examine it thoughtfully and curiously. 

His instinct toward experiment showed itself as usual and, 
putting the splinter against the string, he drew it back and 
let it fly as he had seen Bark do — that promising youngster 
being now engaged in peering from the wood and trying to 
decide whether or not a return was yet safe. Ab learned that 
the force of the bent twig would throw the sliver farther than 
he could toss it with his hand, and he wondered what would 
follow were something like this plaything, which Bark had 
stumbled upon, to be made and tried on a greater scale. “Tl 
make one like it, only bigger,” he said to himself. 

The next day Ab hacked from a low-limbed tree a branch 
as thick as his finger, and about a yard in length, and after 
trimming it, bent it as Bark had bent the twig, and tied a 
strong sinew cord across. It was a creditable bow, consid- 
ering the fact that it was the first ever made, even though 
one end was smaller than the other. Then Ab cut a straight 
willow twig, as long nearly as the bow, and began repeating 
the experiments of the day before. Never was man more 


astonished than this youth after he had drawn the twig back __ 


nearly to its head and let it go! 
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So drawn, the shaft flew faster and farther than the maker 
had imagined could be possible. He had a long search for 
the headless arrow; when he found it he went where were 
bare open stretches, that he might see always where it fell. - 
Once as he sent it from the string the shaft struck fairly 
against an oak and, pointless though it was, forced itself 
deeply into the hard brown bark and hung there quivering. 
Then came to the youth a flash of thought which had its 
effect upon the ages: ‘‘What if there had been a point to the 
flying thing, and it had struck a reindeer!” 

Ab pulled the shaft from the tree and stood pondering for 
a moment or two, then suddenly started on a run toward the 
cave. He must see Old Mok. 

The old man was at work and alone; the young man told 
him, somewhat excitedly, why he had come in such haste. 
Mok listened with some patience but with a grin upon his 
face. He had heard young men tell of great ideas before, of 
a new and better way of fishing, or of making deadfalls for 
wild beasts. But he finally yielded to Ab’s earnest demand 
that he should hobble out and see with his own eyes how the 
strung bow would send the shaft. 

The two men went to an open space, and Ab showed his old 
friend what the bow would do. With the second shot there 
came a light into the eyes of the veteran hunter, and he bade 
Ab run to the cave and bring his favorite spear. The young 
man was back in a moment. When he burst into the open, 
he found Mok standing a long spear’s cast from the greatest 
of the trees which stood near. 

“Throw your spear at the tree,” said Mok. ‘Throw as 
hard as you can.” 

Ab hurled the spear with all his strength, but the distance 
was overmuch for spear-throwing, and the flint point pierced 
the wood so lightly that the weight of the long shaft made it 
sink slowly to the ground and pulled away the head. A wild 
beast struck by the spear at such a distance would have been 
pricked, but not seriously hurt. 
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““Now take the plaything,” said Mok, “and throw the little _ 
shaft at the tree with that.” } 
Ab did as he was told, and, poor marksman with his new 
‘device, missed the big tree repeatedly. But when, at last, — : 
the bolt struck the hard trunk fairly, there was a sound which 4 
told, of the sharpness of the blow, and the headless shaft re- 
bounded for yards. Old Mok looked upon it delightedly. 
“It may be there is something to your plaything,” he said 
to the young man. “We shall make a better one. But your — 
shaft is good for nothing. We shall make a straighter and — 
stronger one, and upon the end of it we shall put a little — 
spearhead; then we can tell how deeply it will go into the 
wood.” : | 
For days the two labored earnestly together. When they — 
came again into the open they bore a stronger bow, and one — 
far more flexible than the one they had tried before. And 
the shaft was straight and bore a small spearhead at its end. 
The thought of notching the shaft to fit the string came 
naturally. The bow had its first arrow. ae 
An old man is not so easily excited as a young one nor so 
hopeful, but when the second test was done Old Mok was the 
wilder and more delighted of the two. He saw it all! N 
longer could the spear be counted as the weapon with which 
to do most grievous hurt at a safe distance from whatev 
might be dangerous. With the better bow and straighter 
shait Ab’s marksmanship improved, until even this unskilled 
archer could hit at a distance of a double spear’s cast the 
trunk of the huge tree. And the arrow whistled as if it we 
a living thing, while the flint head was buried so deeply in t 
wood that both Mok and Ab knew that they had found som: e- 
thing better than any weapon the cavemen had ever known 
There followed many days of eager working by the 
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yet learned to fashion, and a sheaf of arrows slung behind 
his back. The bow and the arrows were crude, and the archer 
was not yet a certain marksman, but the bow was stiff, the 
arrows had keen heads of flint, and the arms of the hunter 
were strong. 

After an eager search for game, late in the afternoon the 
youth came upon a slight descent along the foot of which ran 
a shallow creek. Beyond the creek was a little grass-grown 
valley, in which were feeding a fine herd of deer, moving in 
the direction of the creek. As the wind blew toward the 
hunter, no hint of danger was carried to them on the breeze. 
Concealing himself among the bushes on the little height Ab 
waited. 

As the deer neared the creek, they grouped themselves 
about the greenest and richest feeding-places. When they 
reached the very border of the stream, they gathered in a 
bunch of half a hundred, close together, just beyond a spear’s 
cast from the watcher. But this was a test, not of the spear 
but of the bow, and the most inexperienced of archers, shoot- 
ing from the place where Ab was hidden, must strike some 
one of the beasts in that broad herd. 

Ab sprang to his feet and drew his arrow to the head. 
The deer gathered for a second in affright, crowding each other 
before they burst wildly away. Then the bow-string twanged, 
the arrow sang hungrily, there was the swift thud of hundreds 
of feet, and the little glade was almost silent. But it was not 
quite silent, for, floundering in its death struggles, was a 
single deer, through which had passed an arrow so fiercely 
driven that the flint head projected from the opposite side. 

Half wild with triumph was the youth who bore home the 
arrow-stricken game. But he was not much more delighted 
than was the old man, who heard the story of the hunt, and 
who recognized far more clearly than the youth the quality 
of the new weapon which they had invented. But the lips of 
each of the two makers of the bow were sealed for the time. 
Ab and Old Mok cherished together their mighty secret. 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


. Tell the story of the first bow and arrow. 
. Explain why the bow and arrow is regarded as a marvellous in- 


vention. Which required greater ability — the making of the 
bow or the arrow? 


_ By the invention of the steam-engine man made heat work; he 


harnessed a natural force. Tell whether the invention of the 
bow was also the harnessing of a natural force. 


. Explain how the bow and arrow resemble the sling-shot. Which 


was probably the earlier invention? Why do you think so? 


. Why was Old Mok sceptical at first over Ab’s discovery? Why 


was he more excited than Ab when he found what the new play- 
thing could do? 


. Make up a story, in the style of “The First Bow and Arrow,” tell- 


ing why Ab and Old Mok kept the secret of their invention, or 
telling what happened as a result of their invention. 


. Tell of inventions you have made in your play. Did you ever in- 


vent a secret language or a secret method of writing? Find 
examples of such inventions in Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, 
or Tom Sawyer, or in Booth Tarkington’s Penrod, or Penrod 
and Sam. 


. Reading rate: Count the number of words you had read when the 


two-minute signal was given. What is your rate of silent read- 
ing by the minute? How long did it take you to read the en- 
tire story? Keep your reading rate for comparison later in the 
year. 


2. TUBAL CAIN 
CHARLES MACKAY 


Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when earth was young; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright, 
The strokes of his hammer rung; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned sword and spear. 
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And he sang: “Hurrah for my handiwork ! 
Hurrah for the spear and the sword! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord!” 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire; 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 
And spoils of the forest free. 

And they said, ‘Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew! 

Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 
And hurrah for the metal true!” 


But a sudden change came o’er his heart 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done; 

He saw that men with rage and hate 
Made war upon their kind, 

That the land was red with the blood they shed 
In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said, ‘‘ Alas that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
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Is to slay their fellow man: 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe; 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smoldered low. 
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But he rose at last with a cheerful face 
And a bright courageous eye, _ 

And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high; 
And he sang, ‘‘ Hurrah for my handiwork !” 

And the red sparks lit the air; 
‘Not alone for the blade was the bright steel fan 
And he fashioned the first plowshare. 


And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands, 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And plowed the willing lands; 
And sung: “‘Hurrah for Tubal Cain! 
Our stanch good friend is he; 
And for the plowshare and the plow 
To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 
Though we may thank him for the plow, = 
We'll not forget the sword !” : 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell whether the poet omits any important reasons why early 
wished sharp, strong weapons. 

2. What made Tubal Cain sad? What reste his cheer and 
age? 

3. Which inventions came first — the sword or the plowshar 
ons for fighting or tools for working? Give reasons: 
opinion. Name any of the preceding selanane 
you answer this question. 

4. Explain the last stanza. Do the first ies lin 
ture of the warts bare 


differences in the pees Hci ‘out rey 
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s THE. FIRST POD URE. 


HANFORD M. BURR 


Less interesting and dramatic, perhaps, than the invention of weap- 
ons but more useful for man’s welfare were such inventions for domestic 
use as dishes, vases, and crockery seen nowadays inevery home. There 
was a time, of course, when these utensils were entirely unknown. In 
this story we have an imaginative account of the way in which they 
came into existence. 


The greatest discovery of Oma, the wife of Ang, the cave- 
man, was the art of making pottery dishes out of clay and 
baking them before the fire. For a long time women had 
made baskets of reeds and willow twigs in which they could 
carry dry foods, but the problem was to get something in 
which they could carry liquids. Sometimes they used skin 
bottles, but the bottles soon leaked and the water rotted 
them out. Then some clever woman smeared the inside of 
a closely-woven basket with pitch. Another lined her bas- 
kets with clay and baked them in the sun, but water would 
soon soften the clay. Then came Oma and the fire and the 
art of baking clay. 

Oma had been lining some baskets with clay, and little 
Om, her son, tried to imitate her. Since it was cold, he sat 
as near to the fire as he could. After he had finished a little 
basket, he would put it on a stone near the fire until he had 
a row of them. When the wind changed suddenly and blew 
the fire towards him, he had to move quickly, leaving his 
clay baskets on the rock. He called to his mother to get 
them, but she had no notion of getting burned for so small a 
cause and she was too busy to bother. 

That night after Om had gone to sleep she sat by the fire 
with Ang, her husband, and her eyes spied the little row of 
clay baskets. She picked one up to show the father what 
a clever boy his son was getting to be. As she touched the 
clay, she found it dry and hard as no clay she had ever 
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touched before. Some of the baskets were dry and crumbly, 
but two or three in the centre were as hard as stone. She 
ran to the brook and filled the hardest baskets with water 
and brought them back to the fire. They did not soften or 
leak. Then she put them on a flat stone and pushed them 
almost into the fire. Soon the water in them began to bub- 
ble and steam. 

“Look!” cried Oma. ‘At the touch of the Red One a 
little Cloud Spirit goes up to the great Cloud Spirits that 
fly in the blue above us.” 

Then Ang knew that Odin had given a new gift. “This 
time the Red One has spoken to you; what has he said?” 

Oma carefully drew the little clay pots from the fire, and 
after they had cooled she examined them. Two of them 
were cracked, but one was as firm and solid as if it had been 
cut from stone. She held it up before Ang in triumph. 
“This is what we have been waiting for since the beginning 
of time. The Red One has worked magic on the clay, and 
its old enemy, the water, cannot eat through it.” 

The next day Oma made baskets lined with clay, and then, 
putting them on flat stones, pushed them into the heat of 
the fire. Some of them crumbled, but others baked hard 
and firm. As the heat burned off the inclosing basket, the 
pattern was left molded on the clay. 

After many experiments Oma learned just what clay to 
use and how to bake it. And she made pots of all sizes and 
arranged them on ledges of her cave and filled them with 
nuts and seeds. Then she learned how to use the clay pots 
for cooking. In the old days she had placed scraps of meat 
and bone and roots in a pitch-lined basket and then added 
water and hot stones from the fire. Of course the pitch 
softened and gave an unpleasant taste to the stew, and often 
the hot water softened the basket so much that it became like 
a sieve. But now Oma could mix her stews and brews and 
voil them until they were soft and delicious, and the clay dish 
was just as good as before. 


LE FIRST POTTER III 


When Suta and other women came to look, they wondered 
and tasted, smacked their lips, asked how it was done, and 
then went home to do likewise. And the fame of Ang and 
Oma grew in the north land, and men said, “They are loved 
by the Great One.” 

But if Oma made the first pottery and the most useful, 
Suta, the wife of Wang, made the most beautiful. After she 
had learned to bake the clay so that neither fire nor water 
would harm it, she amused herself by making dishes of queer 
shapes. Then she discovered it was not necessary to make 
the basket moulds, and that if she made marks on the clay 
they would be baked in. She began by making a little row 
of nail prints about the rim—((((((((((.._ Then with a sharp- 
ened stick she made rough pictures of animals and men. 
And the fame of Suta went out also through the north land, 
and people came from far away to see the wonderful things 
which she had done. Others tried, but no one could make 
such beautiful dishes as Suta. 

Before the great fire feast an idea came to Suta like a 
dream in the night, she knew not from whence. She would 
make a great bowl for Odin and she would mould on it pic- 
tures of his gifts, so that all who saw would remember from 
whom the good things came. With great care she shaped a 
bowl as high as a five-year-old child, and so large that a 
grown man could not circle it with his arms. On it she pic- 
tured the man who shot the first deer with a stone-tipped 
arrow, the man who made the first snare for the wild birds, 
the man who first crossed the deep water in a hollowed log, 
Ang striking fire from the flints, Oma baking the clay dishes. 
Then she hesitated. These and many things more the Great 
One had given; what would He give next? What did she 
want most? 

Now Suta was not like Ang or Wang or even like Oma. 
Wang had thought sometimes that she was not so good a 
cook as Oma, and that she spent too much time listening to 
the song of the birds and watching the play of the light on 
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the water and the woods and the far-off hills. She did these 
things sometimes when he thought she ought to get wood 
for the fire or cook something for him; at such times he grum- 
bled a little. But now that she made dishes of clay which 
no one else could make and all men said: “What a fortunate 
man Wang is to have such a wife!’’ Wang began to be very 
proud of her. He even went so far as to get wood for the 
fire, a task which he did not think man’s work. 

But what did Suta the dreamer want? She did not want 
more food, or more clothes, or a bigger cave; she wanted the 
power to mould in clay the things she saw and loved. So 
she put on the great bowl for the All-Father a picture of a 
woman, with her back turned on the lookers and a sharpened 
stick in her hand, just ready to work the soft clay, but wait- 
ing for the power to draw on clay the picture in her mind. 
It was the first expression of the yearning of the artist for 
beauty and the power to express it. For Suta was the mother 
of those who love the beautiful and long to give it permanent 


a —Adapted. 
CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell the story of the first potter. 

2. Was the discovery of the art of making pottery, according to the 
story, the result of an accident? Explain. In this respect 
does it resemble “The First Bow and Arrow’’? 

3. Explain: Odin, Red One, Cloud Spirit, Great One. 

4. Describe the six pictures which Suta moulded on the great bowl 
for Odin. Name the preceding selections in this book which 
describe or mention the events she pictures. Which of these 
events have not previously been mentioned? 


s. Explain: Suta longed to give beauty permanent form. Did she 
succeed? Name ways in which you try to give beauty to your 


work. Give four examples, each in a different line of work or 
endeavor, showing how artists, writers, and builders have given 
beauty permanent form. ir 
6. Explain whether Suta and Big Ivan (see “‘ The Citizen,” Book One, coe 
p- 320) were dreamers of the same sort. Read the passages 
in each story which support your opinion. re 3 
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. Question for informal debate (speeches to be limited to two min- 


utes each). Did Suta or Oma make the greater contribution 
to man’s happiness ? 
CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
INVENTIONS OF EARLY MEN 
“The Story in a Rifle,’ Wonder Book of Knowledge, 75-06. 


. “The Forge,’”’ Stories of Useful Inventions, 38-53. 


“The Needle,” zbid., 125-136. 

“The Gun,” ibid., 137-146. 

“Inventions That Have Changed the World,” Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, 4: 1795-1802. 


. “The Potter and His Clay,” ibid., 7: 2903-2907. 
. “When All Man’s Tools Were Made of Stone,” zbid., 8 : 3360-3361. 
. “The China on the Table,” Book of Knowledge, 14: 4447-4485. 


B. INVENTIONS OF MODERN MEN 


1. THE THINKER 


BERTON BRALEY 


The main idea in this poem is repeated in each stanza. Read the 
poem twice and be prepared to point out the lines in each stanza which 
best express this idea. 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 

The seeker may find the thought; 
The thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker, 

Or labor with lusty blows,— 
But back of him stands the thinker, 

The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or sabre, 

Each piece and part and whole 
Must go the brains of labor 

Which gives the work a soul! 

1i4 
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Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the mind which plans them — 
Back of the brawn, the brain! 
‘ 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the schemer, 
The thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the job — the dreamer, 
Who’s making the dream come true! 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


. Read the lines in each stanza which best express the main idea in 

the poem. 

. How is thought the master of iron and steam and steel? Give 
illustrations. 

Vhat implements mentioned in this poem have you seen ? 

. Name the different kinds of thinkers and workers mentioned in 

the poem. 

. Name selections which you have read in this book, or elsewhere, 

which may be regarded as summed up in this poem. 

. Why is “brain work”’ usually paid a higher wage than ‘brawn 

work’’? 

. Is ‘‘the dreamer” referred to in the Jast two lines in the poem the 

same sort of person as was Suta in “The First Potter,” p. 109? 

Is he the same sort as was Big Ivan in “The Citizen” (see 

Book One, p. 321)? 

. Explain the difference between a visionary person and a person 

with a vision. Which was Suta? The boy in ‘What Will 

Power Did for Me” (Book One, p. 116)? ‘‘The dreamer”’ in 

Braley’s poem ? 

. Tell about one of your dreams which you made come true. 
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MARVELOUS INVENTIONS = 


The next three selections tell of three inventions: the reaper, the 
airplane, and the skyscraper. Read these selections thoughtfully and _ 
then write the names of the inventions in the order of their value to 
mankind. 4 


2. THE EMANCIPATOR OF THE FARMER 


JOHN THOMPSON FARIS 


The year Cyrus McCormick was born, his father began to 
build a reaping machine which he hoped would revolutionize 
the world’s harvesting methods. For a number of years the 
work was continued. Thus it happened that one of the 
earliest memories of the boy, Cyrus, was the talk about the 
mysterious reaper. He saw the curious machine grow under ~ 
his father’s hands, and he must have seen the trial of the 
completed implement when he was seven years old. : 

To Mr. McCormick’s disappointment the reaper was a 
failure. It would cut the wheat when the grain was in per- 
fect condition, but was useless if the grain was the least bit — 
matted or beaten down by wind or rain. Discouraged, the | 
inventor left the machine to rust. tee 

Cyrus could not keep away from the discarded reaper. His 
father’s dream took possession of him. Why could he not’ 
show the American farmer how to reap grain with horses? — 
His father, noting his purpose, urged him to give up all — 
thought of spending time on the problem which had already oe 
cost so much. i 

But the boy was not to be turned from his purpose. He 
had a vision of what a reaper would mean to the world; al- — 
ready he saw weak points in his father’s work and thought — 
of ways to remedy them. So he said to himself, “I will 
Then, for weeks and months and years he continued his ex- 
periments, refusing to be daunted by obstacles, encouraging 
himself always with the dream of triumph he was sure would ~ 
come. 
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Profiting by the work of his father, he began his task, and, 
after years of experimenting, completed his machine. It was 
a strange-looking affair, with its wooden cogwheels and its 
rough castings and forgings, all his own handiwork, but in it 
were the essential principles of the reaper as it is to-day. 

By this time the interest of his parents was very keen. The 
father often worked at the shop with Cyrus until late at night. 
When the reaper was tested in the home fields, the mother 
would ride out on horseback to watch the performances of 
the creation of her boy’s brain and hands. 

A public exhibition was given to about a hundred curious 
neighbors. Casson, in The Romance of the Reaper, says: 


It was in the fall of 1831 that Cyrus McCormick hitched four 
horses to his unwieldy machine and clattered out of the barn-yard 
into a field of wheat near by. Horses shied and pranced at the 
absurd object, which was unlike anything else on the face of the 
earth. Small boys yelled. Farmers, whose backs were bent and 
whose fingers were scarred from the harvest labor, gazed with con- 
temptuous curiosity at the queer contraption which was expected 
to cut grain without hands. A noisy crowd of white laborers fol- 
lowed the reaper up and down the field with boisterous enmity; 
for here was an invention which threatened to deprive them of the 
right to work — the right to work sixteen hours a day for three 
cents an hour. 


That afternoon six acres of wheat were successfully reaped, 
ordinarily the work of six men. ‘Your reaper is a success,” 
Cyrus’s father said to him, ‘“‘and it makes me feel proud to 
have a son do what I could not do.” 


3. THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 
HAROLD T. PULSIFER 


The first heavier-than-air machine to fly by its own power was the 
invention of Samuel P. Langley. This machine, which made its first 
successful flight in 1896, was driven by a steam-engine. It carried no 
passenger. The chief credit for the development of the airplane of 
to-day, which is driven by a gas-engine, belongs to Wilbur and Orville 
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Wright. Profiting by the studies and experiments of Langley, these 
two brothers, after years of effort, built a machine which in 1903 made 
a successful flight of 852 feet. 

The airplane has since been so perfected that a non-stop flight was 
made across the Atlantic in 1919, and a flight around the world was 
undertaken in 1924 In this poem, the author pictures the glory of this 
late conquest by man. 


With a thunder-driven heart 
And the shimmer of new wings, 
I, a worm that was, upstart, 
King of kings! 


I have heard the singing stars, 
I have watched the sunset die, 
As I burst the lucent bars 
Of the sky. 


Lo, the argosies of Spain, 
As they plowed the naked brine, 
Found no heaven-girded main 
Like to mine. 


Soaring from the clinging sod, 
First and foremost of my race, 
I have met the hosts of God 
Face to face: 


Met the tempest and the gale 
Where the white moon-riven cloud 
Wrapped the splendor of my sail 
In a shroud. 


Where the ghost of winter fled 
Swift I followed with the snow, 
Like a silver arrow sped 
From a bow. 
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I have trailed the summer south, 

Like a flash of burnished gold, 

When she fled the hungry mouth 
Of the cold. ; 


I have dogged the ranging sun 
Till the world became a scroll; 
All the oceans, one by one, 
Were my goal. 


Other wingéd men may come, 
Pierce the heavens, chart the sky. 
Sound an echo to my drum 
Ere I die. 


I alone have seen the earth, 
Age-old fetters swept aside, 
In the glory of new birth — 
Deified ! 


4. THE SKYSCRAPER 
RAY STANNARD BAKER 


‘A steel bridge standing on end, with passenger cars run- 
ning up and down within it.” 

This is the definition of a “skyscraper” given by an archi- 
tect who is as famous for his speech as he is for his tall build- 
ings. 

It seems odd to speak of any building as an invention, since 
there have been buildings almost as long as there have been 
men; and yet the very fact — and curious enough it is when 
you come to think of it — that the skyscraper is truly more 
a bridge than a building, and that cars do actually run on 
perpendicular tracks within it, makes it one of the very great- 
est feats of the inventor. 

For thousands of years every large building in the world 
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was constructed with enormous walls of masonry to hold up 
the inner framework of floors and partitions. It was a sub- 
stantial and worthy method of construction, and there seemed 
no need of changing it. But one day a daring builder aston- 
ished the world by reversing this order of construction, and 
building an inner framework strong enough to hold up the 
outside walls of masonry. The invention was instantly suc- 
cessful. In 1880 there was not a “skyscraper” in the world; 
to-day there are scores of them in American cities, the heights 
varying from seven stories up to sixty, making them by all 
odds the greatest structures reared by the hand of man. 
Every invention has its reason for being. Unless it is 
needed, it does not appear. So with the skyscraper. Great 
cities had grown with a rapidity unknown anywhere in the 
world; business centres were much overcrowded. Property 


owners said: We can’t spread out, so we must goup. In New ~ 
P P 


York single acres were worth millions of dollars. Land of 
this value covered with buildings of ordinary height could 
not be made to pay. Moreover, engineering and the various 
processes of steel construction had been advancing at great 
strides; steel was comparatively cheap, and a light skeleton 
framework cost less in the beginning and required less room 
than immense masonry walls. And, lastly, and by no means 
of least importance, the modern elevator had been invented. 

I remember talking once with a grizzle-headed elevator man 
in what is now an old skyscraper. He had evidently done 
some quiet thinking as he travelled up and down, year after 
year, on his perpendicular railroad. 

“Did you ever think,’ he asked, “that skyscrapers would 
be an impossibility without elevators? It’s a fact. Noth- 
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ing above seven or eight stories without *°em. You'd never — 


catch any business man climbing eight flights to his office.” 

And yet if the elevator has made the skyscraper a possibil- 
ity, the skyscraper has in no less degree developed the ele- 
vator; both have gone up together, and both would seem to 
have approached very near to perfection. 
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The building of a modern skyscraper is a mighty task, full 
of difficult problems, more difficult even than those connected 
with a great steamship, a great bridge, or even a railroad line. 
Knowing how far the building is zoing up, the architect must 
determine from the character of the ground on which it is to 
stand how far it must go down. In New York many of the 
greatest buildings have foundations so deep that they rest on 
the solid rock, seventy-five feet below the surface, and there 
are two or three stories beneath the street, as well as forty 
or fifty above. In Chicago all of the great buildings rest 
on what may reasonably be called flat-boats. Indeed, Chi- 
cago is a floating city — floating on a bed of soft sand and 
mud. ‘These boats are made of great timbers, driven straight 
down, or else of steel rails or steel girders laid criss-cross and 
filled in with cement until they form a great, solid slab of 
iron and stone. And as might be expected, these boats fre- 
quently tip a little to one side, so that many of the greatest 
skyscrapers are slightly out of plumb, like modern towers of 
Pisa, although they do not lean enough to be at all dangerous. 

All great buildings are expected to settle, and the main 
effort is to make this settlement uniform throughout. In 
New York the tall buildings which rest on a foundation of 
fine wet sand have all settled from one-quarter to nine-six- 
teenths of an inch. The Marquette Building, Chicago, and 
the St. Paul Building, New York, have provisions made at 
the bases of their columns for lifting them up with powerful 
hydraulic presses and inserting packing of steel should they 
settle too much. 

Thus it will be seen how difficult and delicate a problem the 
builder must meet in securing a solid foundation for the end 
of his bridge which goes into the ground. He must know, 
not only just how much the entire building will weigh, almost 
to the ton, but he must know the weight of each part of it, 
so that the load may be equally distributed over the founda- 
tion, thereby preventing any tendency to tip over. He must 
also compute the “live” weight which his building is expected 
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to carry, that is, the furniture, the safes, the tenants them- 
selves. 

Moreover, he must determine exactly how much strain each 
steel girder, each column, even each rivet will bear. If he 
overloads any single girder, he endangers his whole building. 
Then he must calculate how much wind is going to blow 
against his building, and from what direction most of it is 
coming; he must even calculate on the pounding of horses’ 
hoofs and heavy wagons on the pavement outside; he must 
make provisions for supplying water to the top stories, where 
the city cannot pump it; he must provide amply against pos- 
sible fires— and that is one of the most difficult of all the 
problems; he must see to the prevention of rust in his steel 
work; he must secure proper ventilation and lighting, so that 
every room has its windows with a street front if possible; 
and, more difficult than all else, he must keep well within the 
limits of the city’s building laws. These are only a few of 
thousands of intricate details, not to consider the tremendous 
question of cost with which he must grapple. —__ Adape 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Before trying to answer these questions, read again the three selec- 
tions. 


1. Which of the three inventions seems to have required the lone 
and most patient experimenting ? 

2. Which of these inventions has affected the greatest number at - 

people? Which has affected the smallest number? . 

. Which invention represents a victory over the greatest obstacles? 

4. Volunteer project. Which invention brought the inventor the 
largest fortune? (To answer this question you will need to 7 
look up the inventors or the inventions in the encyclopedia ae 
in some of the references given on p. 124.) | 

5. Had the reaper not been invented, the great Northwest would 
probably still be an unsettled wilderness: Explain. ns 

6. Were it not for the reaper, a loaf of bread would probably cost | 
three times its present price. Why? - 

7. How does the reaper illustrate the last paragraph in ‘Three 
Stages in Human Progress,” p. 75? 


Oo 
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8. Tell how the reaper was “The Emancipator of the Farmer.” 


What is an “emancipator”’? 


9. Make a list of six or eight questions which need to be answered 


in order to understand fully the poem, “‘The Conquest of the 
Air.” 


to. A poet usually uses figures of speech — likenesses, comparisons, 


If. 


12. 
3: 


14. 
oe 


16. 


17. 


pictures — to explain his thought. In the first stanza of ‘‘The 
Conquest of the Air,” for example, Pulsifer compares the en- 
gine in an airplane to a “heart,” the sound of the motor to 
“thunder,” and the aviator to a “‘worm” which has just come 
from its chrysalis with “new wings” and has thus become “ King 
of Kings.”” One mark of a good poem is the beauty and appro- 
priateness of the figures of speech it contains. Tell whether 
the figures of speech in the first stanza are beautiful and fitting. 
Read the poem again and make a list of the figures of speech 
whick you like. 

Explain the chief change which would take place in cities if it 
were impossible to build skyscrapers. What problems would 
-be increased by such a change? What ones would be lessened ? 

Explain why skyscrapers would be impossible without elevators. 

Talks by volunteers. Tell about the most interesting skyscraper 
you have ever seen; the appearance of the building, its size, 
height, use, and the number of people it accommodates. _ Illus- 
trate your talk with pictures of both the exterior and the in- 
terior. Perhaps you can bring for comparison pictures (post- 
als or magazine cuts) of other large skyscrapers. 

What is the most difficult problem of the builder of a skyscraper? 

Why are skyscrapers prohibited in Paris? Is the height of build- 
ings limited in your community? Should it be limited? 
Give reasons. 

Read again ‘“‘The Thinker,’ p. 114. Explain how its main idea 
is illustrated by each of the three selections under discussion. 

Write sentences in which you state the chief contribution to human 
welfare made by each of these inventions: reaper, airplane, 
skyscraper. 


Judging the Value of Inventions 


Let two pupils collect the votes of the class on the relative value to 
man of the three inventions (p. 116) and score the results as follows: 
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Report the result to the class and ask the pupils who disagreed 
with the class decision on the invention which deserves first 


place to give their reasons for their choice for first place. Keep _ 


a record of the class vote for later use. 


ADDITIONAL Reapincs. — 1. “Industry’s Greatest Asset — Steel,” _ 


W. J. Showalter, in National Geographic Magazine, 32: 121-156. 


2. ‘‘Foundations of Lofty Buildings,’ W. Skinner, in Century Maga- 


zine, 55:771-781. 3. “Wright Brothers,’ M. H. Wade, Light 
Bringers, 112-141. 4. “Manhattan,” Walt Whitman. 5. “The 
Wright Brothers’ Aeroplane,” O. Wright and W. Wright, in C. L. 


Barstow’s Progress of a United People, 125-134. 6. ‘‘When Reapers — 


Were New,” A. H. Sanford, Story of Agriculture in the United States, 
144-158. 7. ‘Airships and Flying Machines,” A. Williams, How It 
Works, 456-474. 8. “The Conquest of the Air,”” H. Thompson, Age 
of Invention, 220-245. 9. “‘Making the World’s Agricultural Ma- 
chinery,”’ B. J. Hendrick, Age of Big Business, 149-160. 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
INVENTIONS OF MODERN MEN 


1. “‘The Story of the Heavy-Gun Pointer,” G. Flint, in Vocational 
Reader, 157-161. 


2. “Eli Whitney, Inventor of the Cotton Gin,” Makers of Our His- — 


tory, 123-134. 

3. “Cyrus Hall McCormick, Inventor of the Reaper,”’ ibid., 254-265. 

4. “The Story in the Talking Machine,” Wonder Book of Knowl- 
edge, 43-49. 

5. “The Story in Elevators and Escalators,” ibid., 232-241. 

6. “The Reaper,” Stories of Useful Inventions, 85-06. 

7. “The Most Ingenious of Americans,’ Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, 3 : 1083-1084. 

8. “The Machines that Lift You Upstairs,” ibid., 3 : 1132-1134. 


9. “Harnessing Explosions — the Story of the Gas Engine,’’ ibid., : 


4: 1403-1406. 


10. “How Cyrus McCormick Rode to Fame on a Reaper,” ibid., 


5: 2095. 
11. “Six Principles that Rule All Machines,” ibid., 5: 2187-2190. 


12. ‘How the Phonograph Was Taught to Talk,” ibid., 7: 2774-2776. a 


13. “Tools, the Builders of Civilization,” ibid., 8: 3514-3516. 
14. “The Story of Architecture,” World Book, 1: 322-320. 


15. “American Inventors and Inventions,” Book of Knowledge,9:2667- 


2670. 
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C. MAKING THINGS 
1. ALONE ON AN ISLAND 


DANIEL DEFOE 


Much of the fascination of the story of Robinson Crusoe lies in the 
ingenious way in which he made things to satisfy his wants. This 
selection describes many of his achievements. Read it through first 
in order to find the different articles he made; read it again for details; 
then see if you can answer the questions at the end. 

I now began to make such articles as I found I most wanted, 
particularly a chair and a table, for without these I was not 
able to enjoy the few comforts I had in the world; I could 
not write, or eat, or do several things with so much pleasure 
without a table, so I went to work. I had never handled a 
tool in my life; and yet in time, by labor, application, and 
contrivance, I found at last that I wanted nothing but I 
could have made, especially if I had had tools. I made 
abundance of things, even without tools; and some with no 
more tools than an adze and a hatchet, which perhaps were 
never made that way before. 

For example, if I wanted a board, I had no other way but 
to cut down a tree, set it on an edge before me, and hew it 
flat on either side with an axe, till I had brought it to be as 
thin as a plank, and then dab it smooth with an adze. By 
this method, it is true, I could make but one board of a whole 
tree, but this I had no remedy for but patience; my time or 
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labor was little worth, and so it was as well employed one 
way as another. 

Within doors, when it rained and I could not go out, I 
found employment, diverting myself with talking to my 
parrot, and teaching him to speak. I quickly taught him 
to know his own name and at last to speak it out pretty loud, 
“Poll.” This was the first word I ever heard spoken on the 
island by any mouth but my own. 

I had long studied how to make myself some earthen ves- 
sels, which indeed I wanted very much. Considering the 
heat of the climate I did not doubt that if I could find any 
clay, I might botch up some such pot as might, being dried 
in the sun, be hard and strong enough to bear handling, and 
to hold anything that was dry and required to be kept so. 

It would make the reader pity me, or rather laugh at me, — 
to tell how many awkward ways I took; what odd, misshapen, _ 
ugly things I made; how many of them fell in and how many 
fell out, the clay not being stiff enough to bear its own weight; 
how many were cracked by the over violent heat of the sun, 
being set out too hastily; how many fell in pieces when 
moved; and, in a word, how, after having labored hard to 
find the clay, to dig it, to temper it, to bring it home and 
work it, I could not make above two large earthen ugly 
things (I cannot call them jars) in about two months’ labor. — 

However, as the sun baked these two very dry and hard, _ 
I lifted them gently, and set them down again in two great 
wicker baskets, which I had made on purpose for them, that — 
they might not break. As between the pot and the basket 
there was a little room to spare, I stuffed it full of straw. — 
These two pots I thought would hold my dry corn, and per- _ 

haps the meal, when the corn was bruised. i 

But all this would not answer my end, which was to get 
an earthen pot to hold liquids and bear the fire, which none 
of these could do. It happened some time after, making a 
pretty large fire for cooking my meat, when I went to put 
the fire out after I had done with it, I found a broken piece” 
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of one of my earthenware vessels in the fire, burnt as hard 
as a stone, and as red as a tile. I was agreeably surprised 
and said to myself that certainly they might be made to 
burn whole if they would burn broken. 

This set me to study how to build my fire so as to make it 
burn some pots. I had no notion of a kiln, such as potters 
use; but I placed three large jars and two or three pots in a 
pile, one upon another, and placed my firewood all around it 
with a great heap of embers under them. I piled the fire 
with fresh fuel around the outside and upon the top, till I 
saw the pots in the inside red-hot quite through, and ob- 
served that they did not crack at all. 

I let them stand in that heat about five or six hours, till I 
found one of them (though it did not crack) begin to melt. 
So I slaked my fire gradually, till the pots began to lose the 
red color; and watching them all night, that I might not let 
the fire die too fast, in the morning I had three very good, 
I will not say handsome, jars, and two other earthen pots, as 
hard burnt as could be desired. 

After this experiment I need not say that I wanted no sort 
of earthenware for my use; but I must say, as to the shapes 
of them, they were very indifferent, as any one may suppose, 
as I had no way of making them but as children make dirt 
pies. 

No joy at an article of so mean a nature was ever equal 
to mine, when I found I had made an earthen pot that would 
bear the fire; and I had hardly patience to wait till they were’ 
cold, before I set one on the fire again, with some water in 
it, to boil me some meat, which it did admirably well. 

My next concern was to get a stone mortar in which to 
stamp or beat corn. To supply this want I was at a great 
loss; for I was perfectly unqualified to serve as a stone-cutter; 
neither had I any tools to go about the task. 

I spent many a day to find a great stone big enough to 
cut hollow and make fit for a mortar, but could find none at 
all, except what was in the solid rock, and which I had no 
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way to dig or cut out; nor, indeed, were the rocks in the island 


of sufficient hardness, as they were all of a sandy crumbling ~ 
stone, which would neither bear the weight of a heavy pestle, 


nor would break the corn without filling it with sand. 

So after a great deal of time lost in searching for a stone, 
I gave it up, and resolved to look for a great block of hard 
wood, which I found indeed much easier. Getting one as 
big as I had strength to move, I rounded it, and formed it 
on the outside with my axe and hatchet. Then, with the 
help of the fire and infinite labor, I made a hollow place in 
it as the Indians in Brazil make their canoes. After this I 
made a great heavy pestle, or beater, of the wood called iron- 
wood; and this I prepared and laid by until I had my next 


crop of corn, when I proposed to myself to grind, or rather — 


pound, my corn into meal to make my bread. 


My next difficulty was to make a sieve to separate my 


meal from the bran and the husk. Here I was at a full stop 


for many months, but at last I remembered that I had among — 
the seamen’s clothes which were saved out of the ship some ~ 
neckcloths of calico or muslin, and with some pieces of these — 


I made three small sieves. 


The baking was the next to be considered. For an oven — 
I was indeed puzzled. At length I made some earthen ves- — 


sels, very broad but not deep; that is to say, about two feet ; 
in diameter, and not above nine inches deep. These I burned — 


in the fire and laid them by. When I wanted to bake, I 
‘made a great fire upon my hearth, which I had paved with : 


some square tiles of my own making and burning also. When ~ 
the firewood was burned into embers, or live coals, I drew _ 


them forward upon the hearth, so as to cover it all over, and 


there let them lie till the hearth was very hot. 

Then, sweeping away all the embers, I set down my leat 
or loaves and, covering them with the earthen pot, drew the 
embers all around the outside of the pot to keep i in and add 
to the heat. ‘Thus, as well as in the best oven in the world, 1 — 
baked my barley Lael and became, in a little time, a good 
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pastry-cook into the bargain; for I made myself several cakes 
and puddings of the rice, but made no pies, as I had nothing 
to put into them except the flesh of fowls or goats. 

It need not be wondered at if all these tasks took up the 
most part of the third year of my abode here; for in the 
intervals of time, I had my new harvest to manage; I reaped 
my corn in its season, carried it home as well as I could, and 
laid it up in my large baskets. 

By this time my clothes had begun to decay mightily. 
As to linen, I had had none for a great while, except some 
checkered shirts which I found in the chests of the other sea- 
men, and which I carefully preserved. I also saved the skins 
of all the animals that I killed, and found them very useful. 

The first thing I made of these was a great cap for my 
head, with the hair on the outside, to shoot off the rain. 
After this I made a suit of clothes wholly of the skins, that 
is to say, a waistcoat, and breeches open at the knees, and 
both loose; for I wanted them to keep me cool rather than 
warm. ‘They were wretchedly made; for if I was a bad car- 
penter, I was a worse tailor. But they were such as I made 
very good shift with. 

After this, I spent a deal of time and pains to make me an 
umbrella, for I was in great want of one to protect me from 
the rains and the heats. I took a world of pains at it, but 
at last made one that answered, and covered it with skins, 
the hair upward, so that it cast off the rain and kept off the 
sun. 

Thus I lived mighty comfortable for ten years, my mind 
being entirely resigned to the will of God, and throwing my- 
self wholly upon His providence. 

Meantime, my ammunition growing low, I set myself to trap 
and snare the wild goats, to see whether I could not catch 
some of them alive. I dug several large pits in the earth, in 
places where I had observed the goats used to feed. Over 
these pits I placed hurdles of my own making, with a great 
weight upon them, and several times I put ears of barley 
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and dry rice. Going one morning to see my traps, I found — 
in one of them a large old he-goat, and in one of the others 
three kids. 

I knew not what to do with the old goat. He was so fierce 
I durst not go into the pit to bring him away alive, which 
was what I wanted. I could have killed him, but that would | 
not have answered my end; so I let him out, and he ran away, © 
as if he had been frightened out of his wits. a 

Then I went to the three kids and, taking them one by — 
one, I tied them together with strings and with some diffi- — 
culty brought them home. It was a good while before they 
would feed; but throwing them some sweet corn, it tempted — 
them, and they began to be tame. i 

In about a year and a half I had a flock of about twelve — 
goats, kids and all: and in two years more, I had three-and- 
forty, besides several which I killed for food. After that I 
enclosed five pieces of ground in which to feed the goats, with © 
little pens to drive them into to take them as I wanted, and , 
with gatés out of one piece of ground into another. = 

But this was not all; for now I not only had goat’s flesh bo 
feed on when I pleased, but milk as well; a thing which, in — 
the beginning, I did not so much as think of. After a oe 
many failures, I also made both butter and cheese. 

It would have made a stoic smile to see me and my little — 
family sit down to dinner. There was my majesty, the prince — 
and lord of the whole island. I had the lives of all my sub- 
jects at my absolute command. ‘Then to see how like a kau - 
I dined, too, all alone, attended by my servants. : 

Poll, as if he had been my favorite, was the only pera a : 
permitted to talk to me. My dog, now grown very old, sat 
always at my right hand; and two cats, one on one side of the — 
table and one on the other, expecting now and then a bit from 
my hand as a mark of spécial favor. With this om 
and in this plentiful manner, I lived. Neither could I be 
said to lack anything but society; and of that, some time after 
this, I was likely to have too much. Cae 
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BEST-ANSWER TEST 


Copy the words which best complete the sentences. 


x. Crusoe first made for himself: 5. The sieve was made out of: 
a. clothes and shoes. a. wire. 
b. a chair and a table. b. cord. 
c. pots and pans. c. cloth. 


2. Crusoe made boards with: 
@. an axe and an adze. 
b. a saw and a chisel. 
c. a hatchet and a file. 


6. In his oven Crusoe baked: 


a. loaves and cakes. 
b. pies and jelly cakes. 


c. ham and eggs. 
3. The first word the parrot 


learned was: 7. Crusoe made his clothes of: 
a. cracker. a. catean: 
b. Crusoe. b. wool. 
c. Poll. c. skins. 
4. Crusoe used his first earthen 
jars: 8. Crusoe caught the goats in: 
a. to hold corn. a. concealed pits. 
b. to hold water. b. steel traps. 
c. to cook food. c. wooden cages. 


g. The mortar for stamping or heating corn was made of: 


a. iron. 
b. stone: 
c. wood. 


ro. Crusoe captured the goats so that he might have a constant sup- 
ply of: 

a. fleece. 

b. company. 

c. food. 


Look over the selection again to see if your words are right; 
give yourself ten points for each correct answer. What is your 
score? 
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2. PETE OF THE STEEL-MILLS 
HERSCHEL S. HALL 


How would this story serve for a motion-picture play? As you 
read, select one passage on which to prepare a description of the ac- 
tion as it would appear if thrown on the screen. Read this passage a 
second time. 


It was a black and dirty street down which I made my 
way that November morning at half-past five. There was 
no paving, no sidewalk, no lights. Rain had been falling for 
days, and I waded through seas of mud and sloshed through 
lakes of water. There were men in front of me and men 
behind me, all plodding along through the mire, just as I 
was plodding along, their tin lunch-pails rattling as mine 
was rattling. Some of us were going to work, some of us 


were going to look for work — the steel-mills lay somewhere ; 


in the darkness ahead of us. 
We who were not so fortunate as to possess a magical piece 


of brass, the showing of which would cause the steel-mills’ 
gate to swing open, waited outside in the street. It was cold 


out there. A north wind, blowing straight in from the lake, 


whipped our faces and hands and penetrated our none-too- 


heavy clothing. 
“T wish I had a job in there!” said a shivering man at my 


side. “You got a job?” he asked, glancing at my pail. I 


told him I had been promised work and had been ordered to _ 


report. 


“You're lucky to get a job.” He began to kick his muddy 3 


shoes against the fence and to blow upon his hands. ‘“‘ Win- 
ter’s comin’,” he sighed. | 


A whistle blew, a gate swung open, and a mob of men 
poured out into the street — the night shift going off duty. — 
Their faces looked haggard and deathly pale in the sickly — 


glare of the pale blue arcs above us. 


“ Night-work’s no good,” said the small man at my side. 


“But you got to do it if you’re goin’ to work in the mills.” 
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A man with a Turkish towel thrown about his neck came 
out of the gate and looked critically at the job hunters. He 
came up to me. “What’s your name?” he demanded. I 
told him. ‘‘Come on!” he grunted. - 

We stopped before the uniformed guard, who wrote my 
name on a card, punched the card, and gave it tome. ‘‘Come 
on!” again grunted the man with the towel. I followed my 
guide into the yard, over railroad tracks, past great piles of 
scrap-iron and pig metal, through clouds of steam and smoke, 
and into a long, black building where engines whistled, bells 
clanged, and electric cranes rumbled and rattled overhead. 

Through a long, hot tunnel down which I saw red arms of 
flame reaching, we made our way. We came to an iron stair- 
way, climbed it, and stepped out upon a steel floor into the 
open hearth. Scattered here and there, I saw groups of men 
at work in front of big, house-like furnaces out of whose 
mouths white tongues of flame were leaping. The men 
worked naked to the waist, or stripped to overalls and under- 
shirt, and, watching them, I began to wonder if I had chosen 
wisely in seeking and accepting employment in this inferno. 

“Put yer pail there. Hang yer coat there. Sit down 
there. TI’ll tell the boss ye’re here.”” And the man with the 
towel went away. 

I watched a man who worked at one ef the doors of the 
furnace nearest me. He had thrust a bar of iron through the 
peep-hole and was jabbing and prying at some object inside. 
Every ounce of his strength he was putting into his efforts. 
I could hear him grunt as he pulled and pushed, and I saw 
the perspiration dripping from his face and naked arms. He 
withdrew the bar — the end that had been inside the door 
came out as white and as pliable as a hank of taffy — and 
dropped it to the floor. He shouted some command to an 
invisible person, and the door rose slowly and quietly, dis- 
closing a great, snow-white cavern in whose depths bubbled 
and boiled a lake of steel. 

With a quick movement of his hand the workman dropped 
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a pair of dark-colored spectacles before his eyes, and his arms 4 
went up before his face to shield it from the blast that poured — 
out through the open door. There he stood, silhouetted e 
against that piercing light, stooping and peering, tiptoeing — 
and bending, cringing and twisting, as he tried to examine — 
something back in the furnace. Then with another shout he © 
caused the door to slip down into its place. 1 
He came walking across the floor to where I sat, and stopped _ 
in front ot me. ‘The sweat fell from his blistered face, ran in — 
tiny rivulets from his arms and hands, and splashed on the : 
iron floor. He trembled, gasped for breath, and I thought — 
he was going to sink down from exhaustion, when, to my sur- _ 
price, he deliberately winked at me. . 
“Ought never to have left the farm, ought we? Eh, 
buddy?” he said with a chuckle. And that was my intro-— 
duction to Pete, the best open-hearth man I ever knew, a 
good fellow, clean and honest. ee 
‘Mike, put this guy to wheeling in manganese,” said a — 
voice behind me, and I turned and saw the boss. : 
“Get that wheelbarrer over yender and foller me,” in- — 
structed Mike, a little, old, white-haired Irishman, called the _ 
“maid of all work” about the plant. I picked up the heavy — 
iron wheelbarrow and trundled it after him, out to a buildin 
where the alloys used in steel-making were kept. 
‘Now, then, you load your wheelbarrer up with this ma’ 
nese and weigh it over on the scales yender, and then wh 
it in and put it behind Number Four,” Mike told me. 
‘Why is manganese put into steel?” I asked Pete on 0 x 
of my trips past his furnace. 
“It settles it, toughens it up, and makes it so it’ll roll,” 
answered, in 
All day I trundled the iron wheelbarrow along the it 
floor, wheeling in manganese. I watched the powerful 
tric cranes picking up the heavy boxes of material and d 
ing their contents into the furnaces. I watched the tap 
of the “heats,” when the dams holding in the boiling | 
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would be broken down and the fiery floods would go rushing 
and roaring into the ladles, these to be whisked away to the 
ingot moulds. And I watched the men at work, saw the 
strain they were under, saw the risks they took, and won- 
dered if, after a few days, I could be doing what they were 
doing. 

“It is all very interesting,’ I said to Pete, as I stood near 
him, waiting for a crane to pass by. | 
He grinned. “Uh-huh! But you'll get over it. "Bout 
to-morrow mornin’, when your clock goes rattlety-bang and 
you look to see what’s up and find it’s five o’clcok, you’ll not 
be thinkin’ it so interestin’, oh, no! Let’s see your hands.”’ 
He laughed when he saw the blisters the handles of the wheel- 
barrow had developed. 

Pete was right. When my alarm clock awakened me next 
morning and I started to get out of bed I groaned in agony. 
Every muscle of my body ached. I fancied my joints creaked 
as I sat on the edge of the couch vainly endeavoring to get 
them to working freely and easily. The breakfast bell rang 
twice, but hurry I could not. 

“You'll be late to work! The others have gone!” called 
the landlady. I managed to creak downstairs. My pail was 
packed and she had tied up an extra lunch in a newspaper. 
“You can’t stop to eat, if you want to get to work on time,” 
she said. ‘‘ Your breakfast is in this paper — eat it when you 
get to the mills.” 

I stumbled away in the darkness, groaning and gasping, 
and found my way to the black and dirty street. The mud 
was frozen hard now, the pools of water were ice-covered, and 
my heavy working shoes thumped and bumped along the 
dismal road in a remarkably noisy manner. 

The number of job hunters was larger thismorning. Among 
them I saw the small man who could not “get took,” and 
again he was peeking wishfully through the knothole in the 
fence. 

“‘You’re on, eh?” he said, when he spied me. “I wish I 
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was. Say, you haven’t got a dime you could spare a feller, 
have you?” I discovered a dime. 

I showed my brass check —a timekeeper had given me 
one the day before, Number 1266 — to the uniformed watch- 
man. He waved me on, and I entered the gate just as the 
whistle blew. A minute later and I would have been docked 
a half-hour. 

Mike took me in hand as soon as I came on the floor and 
proceeded to give me a few pointers. ‘I kept me eye on ye 
all day yestiddy, and ye fair disgoosted me with the way ye 
cavorted round with the Irish buggy. As though ye wanted 
to do it all the first day! Now, ye’re on a twelve-hour turn 
here, and ye’re not expected to work like a fool. Ye’ll get 
in bad with the boss if he sees ye chinnin’ with Pete. He 
doesn’t like Pete, and Pete doesn’t like him, and I don’t 
blame Pete. The boss has brainstorms. Watch out for 
rem.” 

I followed much of Mike’s advice. All that day I trundled 
the wheelbarrow, but I made an easier day of it, and no one 
objected to my work. And as the days ran by I found my 
muscles toughening, and I could hear the alarm-bell at five in 
the morning without feeling compelled to squander several 
valuable minutes in wishing I had been born rich. 

For two weeks I worked every day at wheeling in materials 
for the furnaces. Then one day, when a workman dropped a 
piece of pig-iron on his foot and was sent to the hospital, I 
was put on “‘second helping.” 


By good luck I was sent to Pete’s furnace. Pete and I bye. 


this time were great cronies. Many a chat we had had, back 


behind his furnace, hidden from the prying eyes of the boss. — 


[ found Mike was right — it was just as well to keep out of 


his sight. I soon discovered that he did not like Pete. Die 


numberless mean and petty ways did he harass the man, try- 


ing to make him do something that would give an excuse — 
to discharge him. But Pete was slow to anger, and with ad- 


mirable strength he kept his feelings under control. 
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I was working nights now, every other week. The small 
man at the gate — he had finally ‘“‘got took” and was labor- 
ing in the yard gang — who had told me that “night-work is 
no good”’ knew what he was talking about. I found night- 
work absolutely “no good.” The small hours of the night 
are the terror of the night worker. 

Sometimes when we had had a particularly hard spell of 
work and were dead-beat with fatigue and exhaustion, then 
Pete might be expected to put his well-known question: 
“Ought to have stayed on the farm, oughtn’t we? Hey, 
buddy ?” 

The foolish question, and his comical way of asking it, 
always made me laugh. Seeing that Pete had once been a 
farm laborer, the remark was not so silly, after all. It was 
his way of comparing two kinds of work; it was his favorite 
stock jest. I know farm work, too, from pigs to potatoes, 
and I do not believe there is any kind of farm work, ten hours 
of which would equal thirty minutes of “splashing” on an 
open-hearth furnace, in muscle-tearing, nerve-racking, back- 
breaking, sweat-bringing effort. 

Pete and I were working on Number Three furnace, the 
latest type and the “fastest” of any in the group. Its 
monthly output was three or four hundred tons more than 
that of any other. It belonged to Pete by rights — he was 
the oldest man on the floor, and he was regarded by all the 
other furnace-men as the best ‘‘first helper” in the plant. 
No other “first helper’? watched his roof so carefully as did 
he. No other could get as many heats “from a roof” as did 
he. For every three hundred and fifty heats tapped from a 
furnace before the furnace required a new roof, the company 
gave the “‘first helper” a bonus of fifty dollars. ‘This was to 
encourage them to watch their furnaces closely, to see that 
the gas did not “‘touch”’ the roofs. 

One morning Pete and I were notified that we were trans- 
ferred to Number Ten, the oldest, the slowest, and hardest 
furnace to work of any. Lewis, a Welshman, a friend of the 
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boss, was to take Number Three. Pete would lose the bonus 
money due in thirty days. 

‘““What’s this for?”’ he demanded of the boss. 

‘Because you don’t watch your furnace!” snarled the boss _ 
in reply. “You've touched that roof! There are icicles on 
it right now!”’ 

Pete walked over to the air-valves, jerked the lever, and 
threw up the middle door. ‘“‘Show me an icicle in there!” he 
cried. ‘“‘I’ll give you five hundred dollars for every one you 
point out!” 

‘Lower that door!” roared the boss. ‘‘And get down to 
Number Ten! Or go get your time, if you prefer!” 

Pete was silent fora moment. Then he threw up his head 
and laughed. Going to his locker, he took out his lunch-pail 
and started for Number Ten. 

“J rather think I am goin’ to take a trip back to Minnesota 
pretty soon — to see the folks, you know,” he said to me that _ 
afternoon. ne 

Number Ten melted “soft” that day, and Pete could not _ 
get the heat hot. We pigged steadily for two hours, but it 
remained cold and dead. We were played out when, about 
four o'clock, the boss came up. 

“Why don’t you get that heat out?” he demanded. 
“You've been ten hours on it already!” Pete made no reply. 
‘“Where’s a test-bar?” He shoved the test-bar into the bath, 
moved it slowly back and forth, and withdrew it. ‘She’s 
hot now! Take her out!” am 

Pete looked at the end of the bar. It was ragged, not bit- 
ten off clean as it would have been had the temperature 
the bath been right. ‘‘She’s a long way from bein’ hot,” he 
said, pointing at the test-bar. = 

“Don’t you dispute me!” roared the boss. “If I say she’s 
hot, she’s hot! If I tell you to take her out, you take 
out !”’ 

We took out the heat. And a miserable mess there ¥ 
It was so cold it froze up in the tap-hole, it froze up in 
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runner, it froze up in the ladle. The entire heat was lost. 
It was an angry crew of men that worked with sledges, bars, 
and picks, cleaning up the mess. I was sorry the boss could 
now know how much that bunch of men loved him. 

I saw him approaching Pete; I saw him shaking his clenched 
fist; I heard an ugly word; the lie was passed, a blow was 
struck, and the long-expected fight was on. 

Out on the smooth iron floor, in the glare of the furnace 
flames — some one had hoisted the three doors to the top — 
the two enemies fought it out. They were giants in build, 
both of them muscled like gladiators. It was a brutal, sav- 
age exhibition. Finally, the boss reeled, dropped to his knees, 
swayed back and forth, and went down. 

Pete, having floored the boss, took a bath, changed his 
clothes, shook hands all round, and came seeking me. ‘‘ Well, 
buddy, I’m off,” he chuckled, peeping at me from a chink in 
his swollen face. ‘‘Like as not I'll be shuckin’ punkins up in 
Minnesota this time next week. Oh, no use my tryin’ to 
stick it out here— you can’t stay here, you know when 
you’ve had a go with the boss. So long!” | 

I did not go to work the next day, nor the next. I was de- 
liberating whether I would go back at all, the morning of the 
third day, when Mike came looking for me. ‘Pete wants 
you to come to work,” he announced. 

“Pete?” I said, wondering what he meant. 

“Vou said it! Pete’s boss now!” 

ce No ag A 

“Ves! Oh, the super, he isn’t blind! He knew what was 
goin’ on, he did, and it didn’t take him long to fix him when 
he’d heard the peticlars. I'll tell Pete you'll be comin’ along 
soon.” And Mike departed. 

I went back and resumed my old position on Number 
Three, with John Yakabowski, a Pole. Yakabowski was an 
exceptionally able furnace-man and an agreeable fellow work- 
man. ‘There was great rejoicing all over the plant because 
our old boss was out, and there was general satisfaction over 
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Pete’s appointment to his place. This feeling among the 
men was soon reflected in the output of the furnaces — our 
tonnage showed a steady increase. 

Pete was nervous and ill at ease for a few weeks. He was 
afraid he would make some mistake that would show him to 
be unworthy of the trust the superintendent had placed in 
him. 

‘““No education — that’s where I’m weak!” he said to me 
in one of our confidential chats. ‘‘Can’t write, can’t figger, 
can’t talk — don’t know nothin’! It’s embarrassin’! The 
super tells me to use two thousand of manganese on a hundred- 
and-fifty-thousand-pound charge. That’s easy —I just tell 
a hunky to wheel in two thousand. But s’pose that lunk-head 
out in them scales goes wrong, and charges in a hundred and 
sixty-five thousand pounds and doesn’t tell me until ten min- 
utes before we’re ready to tap — how am I goin’ to figger out 
how much more manganese to put in? Or when the chief 
clerk writes me a nice letter, requestin’ a statement showin’ 
how many of my men have more than ten children, how many 
of ’em can read the Declaration of Independence, and how 
many of ’em eat oatmeal for breakfast, why, I’m up against 
it, I tell you! No education! I reckon I ought never to’ve 
left the farm. Hey, buddy?” 

I understood Pete’s gentle hint, and I took care of his cleri- 
cal work, writing what few letters he had to send out, making 
up his statements, doing his calculating, and so forth. 


Six months passed. Pete had “made good.” The man-— 


agement was highly pleased with him as a melter. Success 


had come to me, too, in a modest way —I had been given a. 


furnace — I was now a “first helper.” 
It was about the time I took the furnace that I began to 
notice a falling off in the number of requests from Pete for 


assistance. I thought little of it, supposing that he was get- 


ting his work done by one of the weighers. But one night 


when I went down to his office to have a chat, I found him ~ 
seated at his little desk poring over an arithmetic. He : 
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looked up at me and grinned in a rather shamefaced man- 
ner. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ Isaid. ‘Now I understand why I’m 
no longer of any use to the boss!” 

“Well, I just had to do somethin’,” he laughed. “Couldn’t 
afford to go right on bein’ an ignoramus all the time.” 

“Are you studying it out alone?” 

“Vou bet I’m not! I’d never get there if I was! I’ve a 
teacher, a private teacher. He comes every other night, 
when I’m workin’ days, and every other afternoon, when I’m 
workin’ nights. Gee, but I’m a bonehead! He’s told me so 
a dozen times, but the other day he said he thought I was 
softenin’ up a bit.” 

Good old Pete! I left him that night with my admiration 
for the man increased a hundred times. 

Another six months passed, six months of hard, grinding 
toil, and yet a six months I look back upon with genuine 
pleasure. I now had the swing of the work and it came easy; 
conditions about the plant under Pete’s supervision were ideal; 
I was making progress in the work; we were making good 
money. ‘Then came the black day. 

How quickly it happened! I had tapped my furnace, and 
the last of the heat had run into the ladle. ‘Hoist away!” 
I heard Pete shout to the crane-man. The humming sound of 
the motors getting into action came to my ears. The giant 
crane was groaning and whining as it slowly lifted its eighty- 
ton burden from the pit where the ladle stood. It was then 
five or six feet above the pit’s bottom. Pete was leaning 
over the railing of the platform directly in front of the rising 
ladle. 

Suddenly something snapped among the shafts and cables. 
I saw two men in the crane cab go swarming up the escape- 
ladder. I saw the ladle drop as a broken cable went flying 
out of a sheave. A great white wave of steel washed over 
the ladle’s rim, and another, and another. 

Down upon a shallow pool of water that a leaking hose had 
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formed, the steel was splashed, and as it struck, the explosion 
came. I was blown from my feet and rolled along the floor, 
The air was filled with bits of fiery steel, brick, and débris of 
all kinds. I crawled to shelter behind a column and there 
beat out the flames that were burning my clothing in a half- 
dozen places. Then, groping through the dust and smoke 
that choked the building, I went to look for Pete. 

Near the place where I had seen him standing when the 
ladle fell I found him. Two workmen, who had been crouch- 
ing behind a wall when the explosion came and were unhurt, 
were tearing his burning clothes from his blackened body. 
Somebody brought a blanket, and we wrapped it about him. 
We doubted if he lived, but as we carried him back I noted 
he was trying to speak, and stooping, I caught the words: 
“Ought never to have left the farm, ought we? Hey, 
buddy ?” 

That was the last time I ever heard Pete speak. That was 
the last time I ever saw him alive. 

Two o’clock in the morning. Sitting at the little desk — 
where I found Pete that night poring over his arithmetic, I 
have been writing down my early experiences in the open a 
hearth. Here comes Yakabowski with a test. I know ex- + 
actly what he will say: “Had I better give her a dose of ore?” 3 
Two o'clock in the morning! The small man at the gate was 
right: Night-work is no good! : 

I was mistaken; Yakabowski doesn’t ask his customary — 
question. He looks at me curiously. “You don’t look good, — 
boss,” he says. “You sick, maybe?” Ps 

Yes, I’m sick — I always am at two o’clock in the morning, 
when I’m on the night shift. I strecch, I yawn, I shudder. © 

“Ought never to have left the farm, ought we? Hey, 
Yakabowski?” I say to the big Pole. a 


SI Se ee ah ea 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Describe the action in the passage you selected (p. 132) as it 
would appear if thrown on the screen. Point out the different 
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scenes which would be pictured if the entire story were made 
into a motion-picture. 

2. Explain in order the different kinds of work done by the teller of 
the story. 

3. Give the reasons of the author for thinking that work in a steel- 
mill is more severe than work on a farm. Do you agree with 
him? Give reasons. 

4. Read the passages in which there is a touch of humor. 

5. Name any preceding selections which gave you something to 
bring to this story and tell what they gave you. 

6. Tell what you like most about Pete. Read passages which show 
the ability and the modesty of the teller of the story. 


AppITIONAL READINGS. — 1. “‘The Steel Worker,” B. Braley, in 
Songs of a Workaday World, 17-18. 2. ‘‘Pioneers of the Machine 
Shop,” H. Thompson, Age of Invention, 175-193. 3. “The Epic of 
Steel,” B. J. Hendrick, Age of Big Business, 58-85. 4. “Vulcan,” J. 
Husband, America at Work, 20-31. 


3. MANUFACTURING AUTOMOBILES 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 


When you finish this selection, be able to explain and illustrate 
what is meant by standardization. 


A few years ago an English manufacturer, seeking the ex- 
planation of America’s ability to produce an excellent auto- 
mobile so cheaply, made an interesting experiment. He ob- 
tained three American cars, all of the same “standardized” 
make, and gave them a long and racking tour over English 
highways. Workmen then took apart the three cars and 
threw the disjointed remains into a heap. [Every bolt, bar, 
gas-tank, motor, wheel, and tire was taken from its accus- 
tomed place and piled up, a mass of rubbish. Workmen then 
painstakingly put together three cars from these disordered 
elements. Three chauffeurs jumped on these cars, immedi- 
ately started them down the road, and made a long journey 
just as acceptably as before. The Englishman had learned 
the secret of American success with automobiles. The one 
word ‘‘standardization” explained the mystery. 
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Probably American industry contains no finer story than 
that of the American workman who played the chief role in 
standardizing the making of automobiles. From the begin- 
ning it seemed inevitable that Henry Ford should play this 
part in the world. Born in Michigan in 1863, he had always 
shown an interest in things far removed from the farm. Only 
mechanical devices interested him. He liked getting in the 
crops, because McCormick harvesters did most of the work; 
it was the machinery of the dairy that held him enthralled. 

He developed destructive tendencies as a boy; he had to 
take everything to pieces. He horrified a rich playmate by 
taking his new watch apart — and promptly quieted him by 
putting it together again. ‘‘Every clock in the house shud- 
dered when it saw me coming,” he recently said. He con- 
structed a small working forge in his school-yard, and built 
a small steam-engine that could make ten miles an hour. He 
spent his winter evenings reading mechanical and scientific 
journals. Machinery in any form fascinated him. 

Some boys run away from the farm to join the circus or to 


go to sea; Henry Ford at the age of sixteen ran away to geta — 


job in a machine-shop. Here one thing immediately im- 
pressed him. No two machines were made exactly alike; each 


was regarded as a separate job. With his savings from his — 


weekly wage of $2.50, young Ford purchased a three-dollar 


watch, and immediately dissected it. If several thousand of — 
these watches could be made, each one exactly alike, they - 


would cost only thirty-seven cents SPUR “Then,” said 


Ford to himself, ‘everybody could have one.” He had fairly 4 
made his plans to start a factory on this basis when his fathers aS 


illness called him back home. 


This was about 1880. Ford’s next conspicuous appear- __ 
ance in Detroit was about 1892. This appearance was not 
only conspicuous, but it was exceedingly noisy. Detroit now a 
knew him as the pilot of a queer affair that whirled and lurched = 


ee ee ee 


through her streets, making as much disturbance as a freight- 


train. In reading his technical journals Ford had met many _ 
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descriptions of horseless carriages; the consequence was that 
he had again broken away from the farm, taken a job at $45 
a month in a Detroit machine-shop, and devoted his evenings 
to the making of a gasoline engine. His young wife was ex- 
ceedingly concerned about his health; the neighbors’ judg- 
ment was that he was insane. 

Only two other Americans, Charles B. Duryea and Ellwood 
Haynes, were attempting to construct an automobile at that 
time. Long before Ford was ready with his machine, others 
had begun to appear. Duryea turned out his first one in 
1892; and foreign makes began to appear in considerable 
numbers. 

But the Detroit mechanic had a gieater inspiration. He 
was not working to make one of the finely upholstered and 
beautifully painted vehicles that came from overseas. ‘‘Any- 
thing that isn’t good for everybody is no good at all,’’ he said. 
Precisely as it was Vail’s ambition to make every American a 
user of the telephone and McCormick’s to make every farmer 
a user of the harvester, so it was Ford’s determination that 
every family should have an automobile. He was apparently 
the only man who saw that the new machine was not primarily 
a luxury but a convenience. 

Yet all manufacturers, here and in Europe, laughed at his 
idea. Why not give every man a Fifth Avenue house? 
Frenchmen and Englishmen scouted the idea that any one 
could make a cheap automobile. Its machinery was particu- 
larly refined and called for the highest grade of steel; the clever 
Americans might use labor-saving devices on many products, 
but only skillful hand work could turn out a motor-car. 
European manufacturers regarded each car as a separate 
problem; they individualized its manufacture almost as scru- 
pulously as a painter paints a portrait or a poet writes a poem. 
The result was that only a man with several thousand dollars 
could purchase one. But Ford had a different idea. 

Ford’s earliest banker was the proprietor of a quick-lunch 
wagon at which the inventor used to eat his midnight meal 
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after his hard evening’s work in the shed. ‘‘Coffee Jim,” to 
whom Ford confided his hopes on these occasions, was the 
only man with cash who had any faith in his ideas. With — 
money advanced by “Coffee Jim,” Ford built a machine 
which he entered in the Grosse Point races. It was a hideous- 
looking affair, but it ran like the wind and outdistanced all 
competitors. From that day Ford’s career has been a tri- 
umph. But he rejected the earliest offers of capital because 
the millionaires would not agree to his terms. They were 
looking for high prices and quick profits, while Ford’s plans 
were for low prices, large sales, and the use of profits to ex- 
tend the business and reduce the cost of his machine. 

When Ford first talked of turning out 10,000 automobiles 
a year, his associates asked him where he was going to sell 
them. His answer was that that was no problem at all; the 
machines would sell themselves. He said that there were 
millions of people in this country whose incomes exceeded 
$1,800 a year; all in that class would be prospective purchas- _ | 
ers of a low-priced automobile. There were 6,000,000 farm- _ 
ers alone; what better market could one ask? His only 
problem was how to produce his machine in sufficient quan- _ 
tities. | 

The bicycle business in this country had passed through a __ 
similar experience. When first placed on the market bicycles 
were expensive; it took $100 or $150 to buy one. In a few 
years, however, an excellent machine was selling for $25 or 4 
$30. What explained this drop in price? The answer a 
that the manufacturers learned to standardize their product. _ 
Bicycle factories became not so much places where the articles a 
were manufactured as assembling rooms for putting them 
together. The several parts were made in different places, 
each establishment specializing in a particular part; they were 
then shipped to centres where they were made into complete 
machines. The result was that the United States, despite 
the high wages paid here, led the world in bicycle making 
and flooded all countries with this article. are 
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Thus Henry Ford did not invent standardization; he merely 
applied this great American idea to a product to which it 
seemed at first unadapted. He soon found that it was cheaper 
to ship the parts of ten cars to a central point than to ship ten 
completed cars. There would therefore be large savings in 
making his parts in particular factories and shipping them to 
assembling establishments. In this way the completed cars 
would always be near their markets. 

It was necessary to plan the making of every part to the 
minutest detail, to have each part machined to its exact size, 
and to have every screw, bolt, and bar precisely interchange- 
able. About the year 1907 the Ford factory was systematized 
on this basis. In that twelve-month it produced 10,000 
machines, each one the absolute counterpart of the other 
9,999. American manufacturers until then had been content 
with a few hundred a year! 

A glimpse of a Ford assembling room — and we can see the 
same process in other American factories — makes clear the 
reasons for this success. In these rooms no fitting is done; 
the fragments of automobiles come in automatically and are 
simply bolted together. First of all the units are assembled 
in their several departments. ‘The rear axles, the front axles, 
the frames, the radiators, and the motors are all put together 
with the same precision and exactness that marks the opera- 
tion of the completed car. 

Thus the wheels come from one part of the factory and are 
rolled on an inclined plane to a particular spot. The tires 
are propelled by some mysterious force to the same spot; as 
the two meet, workmen quickly put them together. In a 
long room the bodies are slowly advanced on moving plat- 
forms at the rate of about a foot a minute. At the side stand 
groups of men, each prepared to do his bit, their materials 
being delivered at convenient points by chutes. 

As the tops pass by these men quickly bolt them into place, 
and the completed body is sent to a place where it awaits the 
chassis. This important section, comprising all the machin- 
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ery, starts at one end of a moving platform as a front and 
rear axle bolted together with the frame. As this slowly ad- 
vanees, it passes under a bridge containing a gasoline tank, 
which is quickly adjusted. Farther on the motor is swung 
into position on the frame. Presently the dash slides down 
and is placed in position behind the motor. 

As the rapidly accumulating mechanism passes on, different 
workmen adjust the mufflers, exhaust pipes, the radiator, 
and the wheels, which, as already indicated, arrive on the 
scene completely tired. Then a workman seats himself on 
the gasoline tank, which contains a small quantity of fuel, 
starts the engine, and the thing moves out the door under its 
own power. It stops for a moment outside; the completed 
body drops down from the second floor, and a few bolts quickly 
put it in place. The workman drives the now finished Ford 
to a loading platform, it is stored away in a box car, and is 
started on its way to market. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Explain and illustrate standardization in industry. How does 

standardization affect the cost of an article? 

2. Describe the English manufacturer’s experiment with American 

cars. Why did the author include it in the selection? 

3. What was Ford’s main aim in making automobiles? Why did 

other manufacturers laugh at his idea? 

4. Did Ford invent or discover standardization? If not, what was 

his contribution to American industry ? 

5. Describe how cars are assembled in a Ford plant. 

6. What plan did the author follow in writing this selection, “‘the 
link-and-chain plan,” the “hand” plan, orsome other? Explain 
with a diagram, giving a name or title to each part of your 
drawing. 

. Give, if possible, an example of standardization of industry in your 
own community. 


J 


8. Special report for a volunteer. How the automopile has changed | | 


human life. (See B. J. Hendrick, Age of Big Business, 17o- 
188; or “‘The Social Influence of the Automobile,” A. D. Al 
bert, in Scribner's Magazine, 71 : 685-688.) 
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CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 


MAKING THINGS 


. “How John Muir Became an Explorer,” Vocational Reader, 61-60. 
. “The Man Who Cheapened Tacks,” zbid., 152-157. 


“The Housewife Who Built a Telescope,” ibid., 181-186. 


. “John Muir, Interpreter of Nature,” in Makers of Our History, 


331-342. 


. “Women and Craftsmanship,” M. B. Eson-Kohler, in Opportunities 


of Today for Boys and Girls, 227-230. 


. “The Making of a Basket,” K. T. Fogarty, in The Joy in Work, 


159-166. 


. “The Story in a Watch,” Wonder Book of Knowledge, 61-72. 

. “The Story of America’s Horseless Carriage,” tbid., 290-201. 

. “The Story in the Making of a Pair of Shoes,” zbid., 436-448. 

. “The Story of an Automobile Factory,” zbid., 518-5309. 

. “A Wind-Storm in the Forests,” John Muir in The Promise of 


Country Life, 58-67. 


. “The Automobile and How It Works,” Compton’s Pictured En- 


cyclopedia, 1: 274-287. 


_ “The Miracles of Iron and Steel,” ibid., 5: 1815-1826; Book of 


Knowledge, 2: 617-624. 


. “The Marvel of Matches and How They Are Made,” Compton’s 


Pictured Encyclopedia, 5:2170-2174; Book of Knowledge, 
: 773-780. 


3 
. “The Steeple-Climber,”’ Careers of Danger and Daring, 3-39. 
. “The Dynamite Worker,” ibid., 348-376. 
. “The Story of the Automobile,’ World Book, 1: 512-518. 
. “The Match,” Stories of Useful Inventions, 3-12. 
. “The Clock,” tbid., 211-226. 
. “Making Iron and Steel,” Book of Knowledge, 18: 5537-5550- 


D. THE MAKERS AND THE BUILDERS 
1. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Read these four poems about work and workers twice and then 
write on a slip of paper their titles, putting the one you like best 
first, the one you like next best second, and so on. 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat: 
He earns whate’er he can; 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With measured beat and slow, 
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Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a thrashing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach; 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begun; 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something atterapted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 


For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought ! 


I5I 
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2. I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 


WALT WHITMAN 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be, 
blithe and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, 

The mason singing as he makes ready for work, or leaves off 
work, : 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in the boat, the 
deckhand singing on the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter 
singing as he stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the 
morning, or at noon intermission, or at sundown, 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at 
work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, 

The day that belongs to the day —at night the party of 
young fellows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. 


3. WORK GANGS 


CARL SANDBURG 


Hammers and shovels of work gangs sleep in shop corners — 
When the dark stars come on the sky and the night watch- — 
men walk and look. } 


Then the hammer heads talk to the handles, 

then the scoops of the shovels talk, 

how the day’s work nicked and trimmed them, 
how they swung and lifted all day, 

how the hands of the work gangs smelled of hope. 
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In the night of the dark stars 

when the curve of the sky is a work gang handle, 

in the night on the mile long sidetracks, 

in the night where the hammers and shovels sleep in corners, 

the night watchmen stuff their pipes with dreams — 

and sometimes they doze and don’t care for nothin’ 

and sometimes they search their heads for meanings, stories, 
stars. 


The stuff of it runs like this: 

A long way we come; a long way we go; long rests and long 
deep sniffs for our lungs on the way. 

Sleep is a belonging of all; even if all songs are old songs and 
the singing heart is snuffed out like a switchman’s lan- 
tern with the oil gone; even if we forget our names and 
houses in the finish, the secret of sleep is left us; sleep be- 
longs to all; sleep is the first and last and best of all. 


People singing; people with song mouths connecting with 
song hearts; people who must sing or die; people whose 
song hearts break if there is no song mouth; these are 
my people. 


4. THE SONG OF THE WORLD 
ISABEL BOWMAN FINLEY 


There’s a song that the hammer is singing, 
A ringing and wholesome song, 
Of the day’s bread won, 
Of the day’s work done, 
Of a mould well cast 
In the fiery blast — 
And never one blow gone wrong. 


There’s a song that the engines are singing, 
A deep and echoing song, 
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Of the whirring wheel 

And the burnished steel, 

From the lightest spring 

To the mightiest swing — 
And never a stroke gone wrong. 
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There’s a song that the sails are singing, 
A humming and catching song, 
Of the prow that braves 
The ravening waves, 
Of storms outsailed, 
And of ports safe hailed — 
And never the helm gone wrong. 


There’s a song that the world is singing, 
A resonant, splendid song, 
Of its work, work, work, 
With never a shirk, 
Of its battles won, 
Of its labors done — 
And of Right that masters Wrong! 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Let a committee collect and report the votes of the class on t 
poems, scoring them as follows: 
1). Birst place.cc a eo eee 5 points 
a. Second place. eG Vee a yu 3 points 
gt) Third place. Pu ee ee ee I point 


Let members of the class give reasons for their preferences. 


2. What thought is common to all these poems? g 
3. Poets frequently produce a desired effect by repetition. N 
for example, Sandburg’s repetition of the word “long” : 
second line of the next to the last stanza. Point out o 
stances of repetition in these poems and tell the effect 
the poet is trying to produce in each case. Compare wi 
method in “The Bells.” (See Book One, p. 232.) 
4. Name the “varied carols” which Whitman faeeked Compa 
poem in this respect with Sandburg’s and with peticens is 
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5. What is the chief difference between Finley’s poem and the 
other three? 

6. Does Sandburg like the people about whom he writes? Read 
the sentence which shows his attitude. Did the other three 
poets like the workers? Read lines which answer this ques- 
tion. 

7. Explain: 

a. “Each singing what belongs to him or her and to no one else.” 
b. “How the hands of the work gangs smelled of hope.” 
“The night watchmen stuff their pipes with dreams.” 
. “Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 
e. “And never one blow gone wrong.” 


Cu 


8. How does debt interfere with a person’s looking the whole world 

; in the face? 

9. What lesson did the village blacksmith teach? Read the lines in 
Dresbach’s “The Builder,” below, which express much the same 
thought. 

10. Point out figures of speech which you like in these poems; read 
the lines you like best in each of them. 

11. Do these four authors look on work in the same way? Read the 
lines which support your opinion. 

12. Poems oN Work (add others to the list and bring to class the 
one you like best). — 1. “The Blacksmith,” J. Masefield. 2. 
“The Song of the Shirt,” T. Hood. 3. “Factories,” M. Wid- 
demer. 4. “The Singing Man,” J. P. Peabody. 5. “The 
Symphony,” S. Lanier. 6. “The Flower F actory,” F. Wilkin- 
son, in M. Wilkinson’s New Voices, 231. 


5. THE BUILDER 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


The greatest contribution of Theodore Roosevelt to the American 
people was himself. The same may be said of Lincoln, Washington, 
and Franklin. The fact is we are all makers and builders and the most 
important structure we raise is not made of wood, brick, stone, or steel. 
Our most important structure is character; it is the result of our daily 
thoughts, dreams, and deeds. How is this truth brought out in the 
next two poems? 


How great will be the thing that he builds? 
Not quite so great as his dreams are great; 
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Not quite so high as his hopes are high; 
And long he must build and wait. 

But the glory is, if he builds what he can, 

That all the while he is building a Man! 


And what will he build as the years go by, 
With stone or steel or the might of a theme? 
No mansion, we know, can he ever build 
Out of a cottage dream. 
But the glory is, if he builds at all, 
That his soul can look o’er the highest wall! 


6. A BUILDER’S LESSON 


JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY 


“How shall I a habit break ?” 
As you did that habit make. 

As you gathered, you must lose; 
As you yielded, now refuse. 


Thread by thread the strands we twist 
Till they bind us, neck and wrist; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Must untwine, ere free we stand. 

As we builded, stone by stone, 

We must toil, unhelped, alone, 

Till the wall is overthrown. 


But remember, as we try, 

Lighter every test goes by; 

Wading in, the stream grows deep 
Toward the centre’s downward sweep; 
Backward turn, each step ashore 
Shallower is than before. 
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Ah, the precious years we waste 
Levelling what we raised in haste: 
Doing what must be undone 

Ere content or love be won! 

First. across the gulf we cast 
Kite-borne threads, till lines are passed, 
And habit builds the bridge at last! 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell which of these poems is the easier to understand. What 
makes it simpler than the other poem—its vocabulary, its sen- 
tence structure, or its thought? 

2. In “A Builder’s Lesson” the poet makes a striking use of con- 
trast, or antithesis. By this is meant that he expresses his 
thought by using in pairs words, phrases, and clauses whose 
meaning is opposite. For example, in the first two lines, he 
uses “break” and “‘make’”—the first word means the exact 
opposite of the second and the use of the two together em- 
phasizes the way to get rid of a bad habit. Again, in line 
three, we find the contrasting words, “gathered” and “lose.” 
Go through the poem and make a list of all the antitheses you 
can find. Why is the use of contrast especially fitting in 
*“A Builder’s Lesson”’? 

3. Why cannot that which one builds be “quite so great as his 
dreams are great’? Does this contradict what Braley says in 
the last two lines of “The Thinker,” p. 114? Note also ques- 
tion No. 8 on p. 115. 

4. Does Dresbach mean that one should not have great dreams ? 
Read the two lines in the second stanza which help you answer 
this question. 

5. Explain the last two lines in both of the stanzas of “The Builder.” 
Do they express the same thought ? 

6. Can a person build a habit? How? Tell about a habit you built. 

7. Which stanza best sums up the main idea in ‘‘The Builder’s Les- 
son”? See how few times you need to read this stanza before 
you can repeat it from memory. 

8. Tell how the two poems explain the statements on p. I55. 

9. For a volunteer. Read and report on four rules to follow in form- 
ing a habit. (See H. D. Kitson, How to Use Your Mind, 64-72.) 
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fo. 


Explain the most important skcupoue ‘each one 
(Read again the sentences at the bottom: 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
VHE MAKERS AND THE BUILDERS 


“The Thought and the Stone,” M. E. Waller, in r. he J 
111-120. 

“Lines on the Death of a Worthy Shoemaker,” E. M ; 
cational Reader, 170-171. ; 

“The Flag Makers,” F. K. Lane, ibid., 239-242. 

“Business,” S. W. Foss, ibid., 242-244. 

“Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the Children’s Poet,” in J 
of Our History, 227-236. 


E. ENGINEERING FEATS 


1. THE CIVIL ENGINEERS 
PHOEBE HOFFMAN 


Read this poem twice. As you read it the second time, make a 
list of the preceding selections of which you are reminded. 


They stormed the forts of Nature, 

And marched with blast and drill 

On her bulwark cliffs and sapping swamps, 
Her strength against their skill. 


Though her torrents twisted their bridges 
Like the horns of a mountain ram 

And burst like a hungry tiger 

Through the buttressed walls of their dam; 


They threw out new spans like spiders, 
And copied the beaver’s art, 

And broke the desert’s slumber 

With bloom in its rainless heart. 


They tunnelled her snowy shoulders 
Or wriggled up like a snake, 

And laced her with iron girders 
Like a martyr lashed to a stake. 
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And clove her spine-like ridges 
From isthmus shore to shore, 
And plied their mighty dredges 
As she let the landslides pour. 


She was harsh as a fickle mistress, 
And stern as an angered god, 

Then soft as the lap of a mother, 
As they conquered her great untrod. 


From the circles around the Arctics 
To Cancer and Capricorn, 

From the yellow streams of China 
To the base of the Matterhorn; 


They have vanquished their untamed Mother; 
Though she thunders volcanic guns, 

They force her to do their bidding, 

Like masterful rebel sons. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


. Read the names of your selections (see p. 159) and tell how this 


poem reminded you of each of them. 


. Explain the work of civil engineers. Mention three “forts of 
nature” which civil engineers have “‘stormed.” (Look up 


“stormed” in the glossary if you do not know what it means.) 


stanza? What historic event is meant in the fifth stanza? 
do their bidding. 


think is the most fitting? Why do you think so? 


- Word study: bulwark, sapping, buttressed, fickle, vanquished. 


ae be Ne hi fie 


. Name the three kinds of work which are referred to in the third 
stanza. What sort of construction is described in the fourth 


. Give examples showing how civil engineers have forced nature to 


- Make a list of the figures of speech in this poem. Which do you 
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2. A SONG OF PANAMA 
ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


*‘Chuff! chuff! chuff! An’ a mountain-bluff 
Is moved by the shovel’s song; 
“‘Chuff! chuff! chuff!” Oh, the grade is rough 
A-liftin’ the landscape along! 
We are ants upon a mountain, but we’re leavin’ of our dent, 
An’ our teeth-marks bitin’ scenery they will show the way 
we went; 
We're liftin’ half creation, an’ we’re changin’ it around, 
Just to suit our playful purpose when we’re diggin’ in the 
ground. 


“Chuff! chuff! chuff!””. Oh, the grade is rough, 
An’ the way to the sea is long; 

“‘Chuff ! chuff! chuff!” an’ the engine’s puff 
Is tune to the shovel’s song! 


We’re shiftin’ miles like inches, and we grab a forest here 
Just to switch it over yonder so’s to leave an angle clear; 
We’re pushin’ leagues o’ swamps aside so we can hurry by — 
An’ if we had to do it we would probably switch the sky! 


“ Chuff ! chuff! chuff!’’ Oh, it’s hard enough 
When you’re changin’ a job gone wrong; 

“Chuff! chuff } chuff!”’ an’ there’s no rebuff 
To the shovel a-singin’ its song! 


You hear it in the mornin’ an’ you hear it late at night — 
It’s our battery keepin’ action with support 0’ dynamite; 
Oh, you get it for your dinner, an’ the scenery skips along 
In a movin’ panorama to the chargin’ shovel’s song! 
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“Chuff ! chuff ! chuff!” an’ it grabs the scruff — 


Of a hill an’ boosts it along; 
“Chuff! chuff! chuff!” Oh, the grade is rough, 
But it gives to the shovel’s song! 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Explain the chief difference between the content of this poem an 
; the one preceding. 

2. Which of the two poets — Hoffman and Runyon — looks at 
struction work from the viewpoint of the engineer? Ww 
from the viewpoint of the laborer? Read the lines w 
cause your opinion. 

3. Read the stanza in ‘The Civil Engineers” which is illustrated 
TLhe Song of Panama.” 

4. Read lines in the two poems which are much alike. 

5. Volunteer work. Special report on the construction of the 
ama Canal. (Secure information in the references below. 

6. Point out two illustrations of the use of repetition in “A 
of Panama.” What effect is the poet trying to make i 
instance? 

7. What is the most striking resemblance between Runyon’s 
and the poems in the preceding section? : 

8. What do you like best in this poem — the thought, the vo 
lary, the pictures, the swing, or the melody? 


ADDITIONAL REapINGs. — 1. ‘Goethals,’ P. Mackaye. 2. 
on the Completion of the Panama Canal,’ G. W. Dresbach, 
Everywhere, 24-25. 3. ‘‘The Steam Shovel,” E. Tietjens, in H. 
and A. C. Henderson’s The New Poetry, 536-537. 4. ““The 
Canal,” G. W. Goethals, in National Geographic Magazine, 22: : 
5. “Railroad Engineering,’ A. Williams, How It Is Done. 6. 
Panama Canal To-day,” J. B. Bishop, in Scribner’s Magazine, 
7. “Cutting a Hemisphere in Two,” G. E. Walsh, in C. L. 
Progress of a United People, to7-114. 8. ‘“The Panama Ca 
B. Parsons, ibid., 115-124. ea 
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CLEVELAND MOFFETT i 
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reality it is full of perils. But the men who work on bridges, he goes 
on to say, “show by little things that they are afraid of their work.”’ 
And yet, he adds, “‘it seems to me that these are men with the best 
kind of grit in them, for although they are afraid of the bridge, 
they are not afraid of their fear.” As you read this selection, find out 
why bridge-workers fear their work, and how they show that “they 
are not afraid of their fear.” rf 


My permit to visit the great East River bridge was granted 
on the express understanding that I was to hold nobody re- 
sponsible for any harm that might befall me. I was fortu- 
nate in having as my companion Mr. Varian, the artist, who 
had faced perils of many sorts, but none like these. 

First we clambered up the pile of granite, big as a church, 
that will hold the cable-ends; they call it the anchorage. 
From the top we could look along the iron street that stretched 
away in a slight up-grade toward the tower. We were on a 
level with the roadway of the bridge, and far below us spread 
the house-tops of Brooklyn. 

Seen from here, the iron street looked delicate, not mas- 
sive; its sides were trellis-work, its top frames gently slanting, 
and one could fancy the whole thing beautifully grown over 
with vines, a graceful arbor-way suspended in mid-air. And 
down the length of this came the strangest sounds — one 
would say a company of woodpeckers of some giant sort 
making riot in an echoing forest. Br-r-r-ip-ip-ip-ip — br-r- 
r-r-up-up-up — br-r-r-ap-ap-ap-ap-ap. 

What was it? Now from this side, wp-up-up-br-r-r-up-up, 
and ending abruptly. Then straightway from near the top 
on the other side, ap-ap-ap-br-r-r-r-ap-ap-ap. Then fainter 
from half-way down the street, and then from all points at 
once, a chorus of hammer-birds making the bridge resound 
in call and in answer, hammer-birds with strokes as swift as 
the roll of a drum. What is it? 

And look! Those points of fire that glow forth here and 
there and vanish as the eye perceives them, tiny red lights, 
tiny yellow lights, that flash from far down the iron street 
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and are gone, that flash from all along the iron street and are _ 
gone! What are they? What strange work is doing here? : 
It is the riveters driving the endless red-hot bolts that 
hold the bridge together, driving them with hammers that 
you work with a trigger, and aim like a fireman’s hose, ham- 
mers with rubber pipes dragging behind that feed in com- 
pressed air from an engine. Long past are the days when 
bolts are driven by brawny arms and the slow swing of a 
sledge. Now the workman, leaning his stomach against an 
iron club, touches a spring, and, presto! the hard-kicking, 
pent-up air inside drives the darting club-head back and 
forth, back and forth, quick as a snake strikes, br-r-+-r-r- 
ip-ip-ip-ip, against whatever the steering arms may press it. 
Driving rivets nowadays is something like handling a rapid- 
fire gun. And how your body aches from the bruise of the : 
recoil ! e 
“We must get nearer to those fellows,” said the artist; — 
and presently, after some mild hazards, we were safely over — 
on the span, quite as near as was desirable to a gang of rivet- _ 
ers dangling twenty feet above us on a swing. For presently, — 
with a sputter of white sparks, a piece of red-hot iron struck © 
the girder we were straddling, and then went bounding dow 
— down 
“Nice, hospitable place, this!”’ remarked the artist, as we 
edged under cover of a wide steel beam. a 
Crouching here, we watched another gang of riveters on _ 
the structure opposite, where’we had a better view — watched 
the forge-man pass along the glowing rivets, and the buffer- _ 
man slip them through ready holes, and the hammer-man 
flatten the flaming ends into smooth, burnished heads. And = 
presently a riveter in black cap and faded blue jersey climbed ae 
down from the swing overhead, and explained things to us. _ 
He did this out of sheer good nature, I think, although he 
may have been curious to know what two men with ¢ er] 
hats and kodaks were doing up there. obs 
We watched his descent in wonder and alarm, for it in- 
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volved some lively gymnastics that he entered upon, how- 
ever, with complete indifference. First he swung across from 
the scaffolding to a girder, the highest rail of the bridge, and 
along this walked as coolly as a boy on a wide fence-top, 
only this happened to be a fence one hundred and fifty feet 
high. Then he bent over and caugh fone of the slanting 
side supports and down this worked i way as a mountain- 
climber would work down a precipi¢e. Presently he stepped 
off at our level, never having taken the pipe from his mouth. 

When we asked how he dared go about so carelessly over 
a reeling abyss, he said that they all did it; they all got used 
to it, or else got killed. Why, when the whistle blew we’d 
see men swinging and sliding and twisting their way down 
like a lot of circus performers. That’s how they came to 
dinner; that’s how they got back aloft. No, sir; they couldn’t 
use life-lines; they moved about too much. Besides, what 
good would a life-line be to a man if the “‘falls” started at 
him with a ten-ton load, yes, or a twenty-ton load? That, 
man has to skip along pretty lively, sir, or he'll get hurt? 
Did he mean skip along over this web of boards and girders? 
I inquired. He certainly did, and we'd see plenty of it, if 
we stayed up long. 

The artist and I shook our heads as we looked down that 
skeleton roadway, gaping open everywhere between girders 
and planks, in little gulfs, ten feet wide, five feet wide, two 
feet wide, quite wide enough to make the picture of a man 
skipping over them a very solemn thing. 

Our friend went on to tell us how the riveters often get 
into tight places, say on the tower, where there is so little 
room for the forge-man to heat his bolts that he has to throw 
them up to the hammer-man, twenty or thirty feet. 

“What!” exclaimed the artist. ‘Throw red-hot bolts 
twenty or thirty feet up the tower ee 

“That’s what they do; and we’ve got boys who are pretty 
slick at it. They'll grab a bolt out of the fire with long-han- 
dled nippers, and give her a swing and a twist, and away she 
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goes sizzling through the air straight at the man above; a 
say, they don’t miss him once in a hundred times; and, wha 
more, they never touch a truss or girder. If they did ther 
be a piece of red-hot iron sailing down on the lads below, z 
that wouldn’t be good for their health.” 

“How does the hammer-man catch these red-hot bolts ?” 
asked. 

“Tn a bucket. Catches ’°em every time. That’s a thing 
you want to see, too.”’ 

There were so many things we wanted to see in this strange 
region! And presently we set forth down the iron street 
keeping in mind a parting caution of the riveter not to lool 
at our feet, but at the way before us, and never to look 
down. : 

As we edged ahead cautiously (no skipping along for 
thanks, but pausing often, and holding fast to whate 
offered support), we saw that all the bridge-men come ¢ 
the girders, eyes straight ahead, in a shuffling, flat-footed w 
without much bend in the knees. Look, there comes one 
them in from the end of a long black arm that pushes ow 
like a bowsprit over the gulf! He has been hanging out the 
painting the iron. In the pose of his body he is a tight- 
performer, in the blank stare of his face he is a sleep-we 
Really he is nothing so complicated; he is an every 
bridge-man earning a hard living; but his wife would be 
with fears could she see him now. 

We came next to the busiest scene on the structure, 
where the covered part ended and the iron roadway rea 
on, bare of framework, to the tower. Here the “travele 
was working with a double gang of men, raising a skeleton 
sides and cross-beams that were pushing on, pushing on 
by day, and would finally stretch across the river. Once 
the “traveler’s” deck, we breathed easier, for here we w 
safe from fearsome crevasses, safe on a great wide raft 
iron and timber. Seta 

This “traveler,” with its gangs, is a sort of gigantic s 
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machine that stitches the bridge together; it lifts all the parts 
into place and binds them fast, as it were, with basting- 
threads of temporary iron, to hold until the riveters arrive for 
the permanent sewing. Five or six tons is the weight of 
ordinary pieces handled by the traveler, but some pieces’ 
weigh twenty tons, and, on a pinch, forty tons could be man- 
aged, the weight of six elephants like Jumbo. Of course, 
when I say that the traveler “‘stitches” these pieces together, 
I really mean that the “traveler” gangs do this, for the big 
brute booms can only lift and swing things; the bolt-driving 
and end-fitting must be done by men. 

When we arrived the “traveler” was bringing to one spot 
the massive parts of a cross-section in our arborway. It was 
a stretched-out iron W, flattened down between girders across 

~, topand bottom. This, we learned, weighed sixteen tons, and 

it would presently be lifted bodily overhead to span the road- 

t way. We waited a full hour to see this done — to watch 

+, another stitch taken in the great bridge; and it seems to me, 

a as I think of it, that I can recall no hour when I saw so many 
“perils faced ith such indifference. 

First, the booms would drop down their clanking jaws and 
grip the chain-bound girders from little delivery cars, then : 
swing them around to the lifting-place at the farther end of Me, 
the traveler. Now we understood what our friend down the as — 
way meant by “skipping along lively when the falls conte 
you.” He meant this boom-tackle and its load as they Sweep 
over the structure in blind, merciless force. And, indeed, the 
bridge-men did skip along as the traveler turned its arms this 
way and that. Several times I saw a man slip as he hurried, 
and barely save himself. A single misstep might mean the 
crush of a ten-ton mass, or a plunge into space, or both. It 
seemed a pretty shivery choice. 

“One of our boys got hit this morning,’ ’ said a man. 

“Hit by the falls?” 

“Ves; he tried to dodge, but his foot caught somehow, and 
he got it hard right here.”” He touched his thigh. “It flat- 
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tened him out, just over there where that man’s making fast . 
the load.” Foo 

‘Was he badly hurt?” / ~ a 

“Pretty badly, I guess.) He couldn’t get up, and we low- 
ered him in a coal-box with a runner; that's a single line. 
You see, it’s very easy to take a wrong step.”’ 

Presently somebody y elled something, and this man moved 
away to his task; but we were joined almost immediately by 
by another bridge-man, who told us how they ride the big — 
steel columns from the ground clear to the cap of the tower. — 
Two men usually ride on a column, their duty being to keep 
her from bumping against the structure as she lifts, and then 
bolt her fast when she reaches the top. Of course, as a tower 
grows in height, these rides become more and more terrifying, — 
so that some of the men who are equal to anything else draw — 
back from riding up a column. 

These fears were justified just at the last on the New York 
tower, and a man named Jack McGreggor had an experience 
that might well have whitened his hair. ‘Themen had reached 
the 325-foot level, and were placing the last lengths of column 
but one. McGreggor was riding up one of these lengths alone. 

It was a huge mass twenty-five feet long, square in section, 
and large enough to admit a winding ladder inside. It 
weighed eighteen tons. : 

As the overhead boom lifted the length (with McGreggor — 
astride) and swung it clear of the column it was to rest on, — 
the foreman, watching there like a hawk, wiggled his thumb ~ 
to the signal-man on a platform below, who pulled four strokes _ 
on the bell, which meant “boom up” to the engine-man. So | 
up came the boom, and in came the column, hanging now in ~ 
true perpendicular, with McGreggor ready to slide down — : 
his straddling seat for the bolting. a 

Now the foreman flapped his hand palm down, nil the sie = 
nal-man was just about to jerk two bells, which means “lower — 
your load,” when rip —smash— tear! Far down below a 
terrible thing had happened: the frame of the engine had 
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snapped right over the bearing, out pulled the cable drum 
that was holding the strain of that eighteen-ton column, and 
down came the falls! 

It was just like an elevator breaking loose at the top of its 
shaft. The column started to fall; there was nothing to stop 
it; and then — and then a miracle was worked; it must have 
been a miracle, it was so extraordinary. That falling column 
struck squarely, end to end, on the solid column beneath it, 
rocked a little, righted itself, and stayed there! Which was 
more than Jack McGreggor did, for he came sliding down so 
fast — with a wild, white face — that he all but knocked the 
foreman over. And the foreman was white himself. What 
that eighteen-ton column would have done to the bridge, and 
the boys on it, had it crashed down those three hundred and 
twenty-five feet, is still a subject of awed discussion. 

— Adapted. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Why are bridge-workers afraid of the bridge? 

2. Explain: “‘They were not afraid of their fear.” How did the 
bridge builders show that they were not afraid of their fear? 
Tell, if possible, about persons you know who are not afraid of 
their fears. Tell about a fear you are not afraid of. 

3. Describe the work of the riveters. Is their work a source of 
danger to the other men? 

4. What is “‘the traveler” and what does it do? How is it a source 
of great danger? 

5. Explain “riding up a column.” Tell the experience of McGreggor. 

6. Compare the dangers faced by firemen and by bridge builders (see 
Book One, p. 233). Which seem more perilous? 


AppiT1onaL ReEapincs. —1. “Bridge Building,” A. Williams, 
How It Is Done. 2. “The Bridge Builders,” R. Kipling, in The 
Day’s Work. 3. “My Fight with Fear,” W. O. Saunders, in Amer- 
ican Magazine, 97 : 49-104. 
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4. BRIDGE BUILDERS 


EVELYN SIMMS 


They have builded magnificent bridges 
Where the nation’s highways go; 
O’er perilous mountain ridges 
And where great rivers flow. 
Wherever a link was needed between the new and the known 
They have left their marks of Progress, in iron and steel 


stone. 


There was never a land too distant, 
Nor ever a way too wide, 
But some man’s mind, insistent, 
Reached out to the other side. : 
They cleared the way, these heroes, for the march of fu 
years. | 
The march was Civilization — and they were its Pioneers. i 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


. Does the word “bridges,” as used in the poem, mean more 1 
the mere structures of steel and concrete which are flung ; 
rivers and chasms? Who are the “bridge builders’ ig 
in the poem? What makes you think so? zs 


. What stanza in “The Civil Engineers,” p. 159, is most 
first stanza in “‘The Bridge Builders” ? : 


Explain the last two lines in i the first stanza. 
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in mind the same sort of pioncers as are nee 
line of this poem? Read the stanza which supports you 
Tell how the deeds of three of these men illustrate th | 
Columbus, Magellan, La Salle, Franklin, McCormi 
Bell, Langley, Marconi, Goethals. Show how : 

a “bridge builder.” (Look up these men in Y 
encyclopedia, or some other source.) © 


. Why is this poem a fitting end to “ Making and 


a 
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CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
ENGINEERING FEATS 


1. ‘Cowboys of the Skies,” E. Poole, in Stories of the Day’s Work, 
268-281, and in Vocational Reader, 119-126. 
2. ‘The Story of the Panama Canal,” Wonder Book of Knowledge, 


17-40. 

3. “The Story of the Tunnels under the Hudson River,” ibid., 492- 
504. 

4. “The Oldest of the Arts,” Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
1: 176-190. 


5. ““The Great Roosevelt Dam,” 1bid., 1 : 200-203. 

6. ‘The Engineer — Master Builder of Civilization,” ibid., 3: 1149—- 
II50. 

>. “Modern Titans with Which Man Moves Mountains,” ibid., 
3: 1211-1212. 

8. “Building a Giant with Bones of Steel,” cbid., 2: 528-532; Book 
of Knowledge, 1: 19-31. 

9. “Tragedy and Triumph of the Panama Canal,” Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, 6: 2650-2663; World Book, 6: 4471-4474; 
Book of Knowledge, 18: 5631-5638. 

1o. ‘‘How Men Pierce Mountains and Burrow under Rivers and 
Cities,” Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 8: 3550-3552; Book 
of Knowledge, 20: 6203-6214. 

11. “The Bridge-Builder,’’ Careers of Danger and Daring, 173-208. 


GENERAL REVIEW 
READING HABITS 


(To be read together by the teacher and the class) 


One of the great advantages of an encyclopedia is that it contains 
information on almost any subject. An equally great advantage is 
that this information is arranged so that a person can find what he 
wants without reading the entire encyclopedia. Indeed, he can usu- 
ally find the information he desires very, very quickly. All he needs 
to do is to turn to the volume containing the words which begin with 
the same initial letter as does the topic in which he is interested and 
there, in alphabetical order, he will find his subject. 

True, the article may be a very long one and the information he 
seeks may concern only one part. of the entire subject. The reading of 
the article will consume much time, therefore, unless he has acquired 
one of the most helpful of reading skills, namely, the skill to go through 
an article quickly when looking for particular or specific facts. When 
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a person is in search of such information, it is no more necessary for — 
him to read the entire article carefully than it would be for him to 


read the’entire encyclopedia if he wanted to learn who the Zulus are 
and where they live. 

What then is the best way to read when one wants to find specific 
information in the shortest possible time? : 

There is probably no one answer which can be given to this ques- 
tion. Good readers do not always read in the same way in this re- 
spect, any more than they always read alike in other respects. 

In general, however, it may be said that when you are hunting for 
particular information, as you were directed to do in the first read- 
ing of ‘Alone on an Island” (p. 125), you should not try to read every 
sentence in the selection. Instead, it is better if you are looking 
only for certain facts, to read the first and the last sentences in each 
paragraph, skimming hastily over all that comes between them. 
Occasionally it is better to read the first two and the last two sen- 
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tences in the paragraph; after a little practice you will have little trouble ss 


in deciding what is best with each paragraph. 


As soon as you find what you are looking for, however, slow up at . 
once and read carefully the part of the selection which discusses this 
item. Then proceed as before — reading and skimming — until you ~ 


again find an object of search. 


Try this method of reading ‘‘ Alone on an Island,” p.125. Then ask 


your teacher to give you a few problems of this kind in some chapters 


which you have not yet read in your history, geography, or science ~ | 
books. It will add to the interest if you will keep a record of the time — 


it takes you to find the information called for. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. All inventions had their origin in some human problem. Name 
four inventions which show the truth of this statement. 
2. Inventions are the results of dreams. Give illustrations. 


3. The reaper was the emancipator of the farmer. From what did 


the reaper free the farmer? 
4. Every invention emancipates some one. Give four examples. 


U1 


these has helped your mother most ? 


6. What is the chief difference between the way things are made i 


nowadays and the way in which they were made two hundred 
years ago? How has this change in industry affected the cost 
of goods? the position of the laborer? the organization of in- 
dustry? (See H. C. Hill, Community Life and Civic Problems 
348-352.) 


. Name four inventions which make housework easier. Which of 
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7. What is the chief difference between work and drudgery? What 
satisfaction does one get from good work? From a poem in 
Section D read the stanza which best expresses your answer. 

8. What is the greatest engineering feat which has been carried out 
in the last ten years in your community? in your State? Tell 
about any enterprise of the sort which is planned or needed. 


III. ROUNDING OUT THE MEANING OF “MAKING 
AND BUILDING” 


1. Some inventions have been the result of deliberate intention and 
study; some have come from accident; some have developed 
from close observation; some have been the product of a com- 
bination of these factors. Name inventions which have come 
in each of these four ways. 

2. Tell the class about a portion of the book you have been reading 
(see p. 98) which would fit into one of the sections in this 
unit. Read aloud the most interesting page of this portion. 

3. Make a list of the inventions described in “Conquering Nature”’ 
and ‘‘ Making and Building.” 

4. Let a committee work out a report on the inventions treated in 
“Making and Building” similar to the report suggested in num- 
ber 3, p. 90. 

5. Let a committee work out a report on this unit similar to the one 
suggested in number 4, p. 90. 

6. Let a committee collect and tabulate the votes of the class on the 
different inventions which have so far been studied, each pupil 
voting on the invention which was most complicated, the one 
which has made the greatest change or revolution in the way 
we live, and the one which has benefited the largest number of 
people. Arrange the report in this way: 


NAME OF MOST MOST MOST 
INVENTION COMPLICATED REVOLUTIONARY BENEFICIAL 


Let those who differ in a striking way from the majority of the 
class give the reasons for their votes. 
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7. Let a committee score the votes of the class upd 

in “Making and Building” on the following f 

most interesting story, (2) the most instructive s 

the poem most enjoyed, (4) the reading most dish ike 

the report, as shown in number 6, giving each ec 

propriate heading. Let the chairman of the comm 
members of the class to tell their reasons for their ¢ 

calling especially on pupils who may have listed as “rm 
teresting,” or “most enjoyed,” what other members of 

considered ‘‘most disliked.” 


TOPICS FOR REPORTS OR COMPOSITIONS 


1. What I should like to invent. 

2. One invention we need at home. 

3. The first gun (a story). 

4. The first rocking-chair (a story). 

5. Inventions needed in our school building. 
6. The use of tractors in farm work. 

7. How a pin (or shoe) is made. 

8. The most difficult task in bridge-building. 
9. Why I should like to be a civil engineer. 

o. What I learned from a shoemaker. 


QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE 


¢ oA Resolved, That the printing-press has contributed more 
\ welfare than has the automobile. 

/ ~ -—3. Resolved, That all buildings should be’ limited i in he ig! 
fae width of the street they face. a 


CANALS, THE “BACK-ALLEYS OF COMMERCE,” PLAY NO SMALL PART 
IN THE SHIPPING OF TO-DAY. 
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To many people the word “business” suggests noth- 
ing but humdrum and monotonous work. To them 
“buying and selling’ means only the measuring of 
calico and gingham, the handling of corn, wheat, and 
potatoes, or the posting of ledgers, the making of bal- 
ance sheets, and the keeping of accounts. They have 
never seen the romance and fascination of daily tasks. — 

A century and a half ago most people saw little 
beauty in clouds and sunsets and flowers, and they 
never dreamed of using such material as subjects for 
poems and stories. In their minds poetry and art 
dealt only with knights and ladies, kings and queens 
courts and warfare. It was of such an individual 
that Wordsworth said, 

“A primrose by a river's brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


aa et 


But beauty lay in the primrose and the daffodil 
the while, and in time the poets and the artists pointed 
out the glory of the commonplace so that all could behold 
it. ; 

Many people regard the great world of business a: 
lacking in human interest. But adventure is there 
too. There are fortunes to be fought for, games to 
won. Sometimes human lives are staked and 
Poets and story-tellers have seen the romance wi Lich 
lies behind the activities of department stores, the 
of banks, and the conduct of commerce, and have 
it to us in the form of poems and stories. : 
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A. BARTERING, TRADING, SHOPPING 


. The Pine- Tree Shillings........ 0... 504% Nathaniel Hawthorne 
. pne Genume Mexican Plug... 2.0 ca. ck es Mark Twain 
. A Piece of Red Calico....................Frank R. Stockton 
Pie eR ORTO oo 2) ls Be Roberta Wayne 


B. THe WortH OF ONE’s MONEY 


Se WS. oS So Benjamin Franklin 
. Wants as a Factor in Determining Values .. . Leverett S. Lyon 
Ce NE OS bc oS ae ee Oliver Wendell Holmes 
. Moses Sells the Colt................;...... Olver Goldsmith 
ME ee ae cy tala se SE ORR eRe Sara Teasdale 


C. THe COMMERCE OF TO-DAY 


NEMS «js apne whe Balan ce Meal 6:0 We eate ee C. Henry 
. Rushing Freight to New York...............Sylvester Baxter 
Breet ty WHERE, ite ac ee oe ee Frank Norris 
. Trading Bugs with the Nations... . William Atherton Du Puy 
. The Romance of a Busy Broker.........-...-.+-+ O. Henry 
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CHOOSE A BOOK 


_ Ferber, Edna, Emma McChesney & Co. Stokes. 


Probably the best stories of the travelling salesman (in this instance, a 
seen 50 our literature. Roast Beef Medium consists of earlier episodes 
in the life of the heroine, Emma McChesney. 


_ Hovey, Carl, The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. London, 
Walter Heineman. 


The biography of one of the leading American bankers in the last half — 
century related with many graphic incidents and anecdotes. 


_ Hubbard, Elbert, Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Business 
Men. Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York. 


Biographical sketches of such notable leaders in_ business as Stephen 
Girard, Mayer A. Rothschild, Philip D. Armour, Peter Cooper, George 
Peabody, and Alexander T. Peabody. Emphasis is laid upon character 
and personality and much use is made of anecdote. 


. Hungerford, Edward, The Romance of a Great Store. New York, = 
Robert McBride & Co. 


The story of the origin, development, and activities of one of the greatest 3 
department stores in New York City. : 


. Leacock, Stephen, The Methods of Mr. Sellyer. Lane. 


A humorous story of unusual methods of salesmanship successfully em- __ 
ployed by the hero, Mr. Sellyer. ae 


. Lubbock, Sir John, A Short History of Coins and Currency. Dutton. — 
The origin of money, the weights of coins, bank notes and banking. 


TRAV RiGee 
fash — ata ee 


. Luther, Agnes Vinton, Trading and Exploring. American Book — 
Company. . 


Trading and exploring from the time of the ancient Babylonians to the — ¥ 
days of Columbus and Vasco da Gama. eats, 
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. Maxwell, William, The Training of a Salesman. Lippincott. 
The training and activities required of modern salesmen. 


. Moody, John, The Masters of Capital. Yale University Press. ; 


An historical account of the building of great fortunes in America §s 
the Civil War. 
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ro. Samuel, Elizabeth I., The Story of Gold and Silver. Penn. 


The romance of the discovery, mining, and uses of the precious metals. 


11. Van Antwerp, William Clarkson, The Stock Exchange from Within. 
Doubleday. 


A vivid description of the workings and management of the stock exchange. 


12. Werthner, How Man Makes Markets. Macmillan. 


The part which advertising plays in modern business, with illustrations of 
the many kinds of advertisements used to develop markets. 


A. BARTERING, TRADING, SHOPPING 


age ae ae 


1. THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


See how quickly you can find and name the two main parts into 
which the story is divided. 


Captain John Hull, the mint-master of Massachuaaan | 
coined all the money that was made there. This was a new a 
line of business; for in the earlier days of the colony the coin- — 
age consisted of gold and silver money of England, Poteet | 4 
and Spain. These coins being scarce, the people were often % : 
forced to barter their commodities instead of selling them. __ 

For instance, if a man wanted to buy a coat, he perhaps — : 
exchanged a bearskin for it. If he wished for a barrel of 
molasses, he might purchase it with a pile of pine boards. 
Musket bullets were used instead of farthings. The Indians 
had a sort of money, called wampum, which was made- 
clam-shells; and this strange specie was likewise taken in pay- 
ment of debts by the English settlers. Bank bills had ne 
been heard of. There was not money enough of any ki 
in many parts of the country, to pay the salaries of the min 
isters; so that they sometimes had to take quintals of f 
bushels of corn, or cords of wood, instead of silver or gol 

As the people grew more numerous and their trade | 
with another increased, the want of money was still 
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sensibly felt. To supply the demand, the General Court 
passed a law for establishing a coinage of shillings, sixpences, 
and threepences. Captain John Hull was appointed to 
manufacture this money, and was to have about one shilling 
out of every twenty to pay him for the trouble of making 
them. 

Hereupon all the old silver in the colony was handed over 
to Captain Hull. The battered silver cans and tankards, and 
silver buckles, and broken spoons, and silver buttons of worn- 
out coats, and silver hilts of swords that had figured at court, 
—all such curious old articles were doubtless thrown into 
the melting-pot together. But by far the greater part of 
the silver consisted of bullion from the mines of South America, 
which the English buccaneers, who were little better than 
pirates, had taken from the Spaniards and brought to Massa- 
chusetts. 

All of this old and new silver being melted down and coined, 
the result was an immense amount of splendid shillings, six- 
pences, and threepences. Each had the date, 1652, on the 
one side, and the figure of a pine-tree on the other. Hence 
they were called pine-tree shillings. And for every twenty 
shillings that he coined, you will remember, Captain John 
Hull was entitled to put one shilling into his own pocket. 

The magistrates soon began to suspect that the mint- 
master would have the best of the bargain. They offered 
him a large sum of money if he would but give up that twen- 
tieth shilling which he was continually dropping into his own 
pocket. But Captain Hull declared himself perfectly satis- 
fied with the shilling. And well he might be; for so diligently 
did he labor that in a few years his pockets, his money-bags, 
and his strong-box were overflowing with pine-tree shillings. 

When the mint-master had grown very rich, a young man, 
Samuel Sewell by name, came courting his only daughter. 
His daughter — whose name I do not know, but we will call 
her Betsey — was a fine, hearty damsel, by no means so 
slender as some young ladies of our own days. On the con- 
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trary, ve always fed heartily on pumpkin pies, a 
nuts, Indian puddings, and other Puritan dainties, she Was j oe 
round and plump as a pudding herself. a 

With this round, rosy Miss Betsey Samuel Sewell fell ae 
love. As he was a young man of good character, industrious — | 
in his business, and a member of the church. the mint aa. = 
very readily gave his consent. ‘Yes, you may take her,” — 
said he, in his rough way; ‘“‘and you'll find her a heavy bur = 
den enough.” 

On the wedding-day we may suppose that honest Torte 
Hull dressed himself in a plum- -colored coat, all the buttons — 
of which were made of pine-tree shillings. The buttons of 
his waistcoat were sixpences. ‘Thus attired, he sat with great i 
dignity in his armchair; and, being a portly old gentleman, he | 
completely filled it from elbow to elbow. On the opposite — | 
side of the room, between her bridemaids, sat Miss Betsey. — 
She was blushing with all her might, and looked like a oe 
blown peony or a great red apple. 4 

There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine purple 
coat and iid. -lace waistcoat, with as much other finery as : 


the Puritan laws and customs would allow him to put on. 
His hair was cropped close to his head, because Governor 
Endicott had forbidden any man to wear it below the ears. 
But he was a very personable young man; and so ho? sd 
bridemaids and Miss Betsey herself. , 

The mint-master also was pleased with his new son-in-la 
especially as he had courted Miss Betsey out of pure love, 
and had said nothing at all about her portion, or dowry. 
when the marriage ceremony was over, Captain Hull w 
pered a word to two of his menservants, who immediate 
went out, and soon returned, lugging in a large pair of 
They were such a pair as wholesale merchants use for 1 
ing bulky commodities; and quite a bulky connate 
now to be weighed in them. 

“Daughter Betsey,” said the mint-master, into 
side of these scales.” 
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Miss Betsey — or Mrs. Sewell. as we must now call her — 
did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, without any question 
of the why and wherefore. But what her father could mean, 
unless to make her husband pay for her by the pound (in 
which case she would have been a dear bargain), she had not 
the least idea. 

“And now,” said honest John Hull to the servants, “bring 
that box hither.” 

The box to which the mint-master pointed was a huge, 
square, iron-bound, oaken chest; it was big enough for four 
or five children to play hide and seek in. The servants tugged 
with might and main, but could not lift this enormous re- 
ceptacle, and were finally obliged to drag it across the floor. 

Captain Hull then took a key from his girdle, unlocked the 
chest, and lifted its ponderous lid. Behold, it was full to the 
brim of bright pine-tree shillings, fresh from the mint; and 
Samuel Sewell began to think that his father-in-law had got 
possession of all the money in the Massachusetts treasury. 
But it was only the mint-master’s honest share of the coinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull’s command, heaped 
double handfuls of shillings into one side of the scales, while 
Betsey remained in the other. Jingle, jingle, went the shil- 
lings, as handful after handful was thrown in, till, plump and 
ponderous as she was, they fairly weighed the young lady 
from the floor. 

“There, son Sewell!” cried the honest mint-master; “‘take 
these shillings for my daughter’s portion. Use her kindly 
and thank Heaven for her. It is not every wife that’s worth 
her weight in silver!” 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Enterprise for a volunteer committee: Dramatize in pantomime 
(without words) the courting and the wedding of Miss Betsey. 

2. Did Captain Hull get his money honestly? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

3. If money did not exist, mention articles or goods which you could 
give in exchange for groceries, for a pair of shoes, and for ad- 
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mission to a motion-picture theatre; be sure to name articles — 
which the proprietor would probably accept. e 
4. Explain the disadvantages of barter. Has it any advantages? 
Tell about something you once bartered. | 
5. What is money? Name three commodities other than gold, 
silver, nickel, copper, and paper, which have been used as money — 


Se a 


(Look up “money” in the encyclopedia or in one of the refer. 


ences on p. 207.) 


6. Volunteer research problem: How money is made. Tell whether 


governments are paid for making money in some such way as 
Captain Hull was paid. 


+. Special report for a volunteer: Explain the services of money. _ 


(H. C. Hill, Community Life and Civic Problems, 366-367.) 

8 Problem: How much would you be worth at your weight in sil- 
ver? at your weight in gold? How can you find out? 

9. What do you like best about this selection — the narrative. the — 
humor, or the style? 


2. THE GENUINE MEXICAN PLUG 


MARK TWAIN 


I resolved to have a horse to ride. I had never seen such — 
wild, free, magnificent horsemanship outside of a circus as — 
these picturesquely-clad Mexicans and Americans displayed — 
every day. How they rode! Leaning just gently forward — 
out of the perpendicular, easy and graceful, with broad slouch- — 
hat brim blown square up in front, they swept through the © 
town like the wind! The next minute they were only a sail- _ 
ing puff of dust on the far desert. I had quickly learned — 


to tell a horse from a cow, and was full of anxiety to learn — 
more. I resolved to buy a horse. oe 

While the thought was rankling in my mind the auctioneer — 
came scurrying through the plaza on a black beast that had ~ 
as many humps and corners on him as a dromedary; but he 
was “going, going, at twenty-two!— horse, saddle, and — 
bridle at twenty-two dollars, gentlemen!” and I could hardly — 
resist. ' 


A man whom I did not know (he turned out to be the auc: 


ck: 


ae 


oe 
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tioneer’s brother) noticed the wistful look in my eye, and 
observed that that was a very remarkable horse to be going 
at such a price; and added that the saddle alone was worth 
the money. I said I had half a notion to bid. Said he: 

“T know that horse — know him well. You are a stranger, 
I take it, and so you might think he was an American horse, 
but I assure you he is not. He is nothing of the kind; but — 
excuse my speaking in a low voice, other people being near — 
he is, without the shadow of a doubt, a Genuine Mexican 
Plug!” 

I did not know what a Genuine Mexican Plug was, but 
there was something about this man’s way of saying it, that 
made me swear inwardly that I would own a Genuine Mexi- 
can Plug, or die. 

“Has he any other — er — advantages?” I inquired, sup- 
pressing what eagerness I could. 

He hooked his forefinger in the pocket of my army-shirt, 
led me to one side, and breathed in my ear these words: 

“He can outbuck anything in America!” 

“Going, going, going — at twent-ty-four dollars and a half, 
gen—” “Twenty-seven!” I shouted, in a frenzy. 

“And sold!” said the auctioneer, and passed over the 
Genuine Mexican Plug to me. 

I could scarcely contain my exultation. I paid the money, 
and put the animal in a neighboring livery-stable to dine and 
rest himself. 

In the afternoon I brought the creature into the plaza, and 
certain citizens held him by the head, and others by the tail, 
while I mounted him. As soon as they let go, he placed all 
his feet in a bunch together, lowered his back, and then sud- 
denly arched it upward, and shot me straight into the air 
a matter of three or four feet! I came as straight down again, 
lit in the saddle, went instantly up again, came down almost 
on the high pommel, shot up again, and came down on the 
horse’s neck — all in the space of three or four seconds. 

Then he rose and stood almost straight up on his hind 


er 
_ 
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feet, and I, clasping his lean neck desperately, slid bane 
the saddle, and held on. He came down, and immedia: 
hoisted his heels into the air, delivering a vicious kick at tk 
sky, and stood on his forefeet. And then down he cam 
once more, and began the original exercise of shooting: n 
straight up again. 
The third time I went up I heard a stranger say: 
“Qh, don’t he buck, though!” 
While I was up, somebody struck the horse a sounding 
thwack with a leathern strap, and when I arrived again the 
Genuine Mexican Plug was not there. A Californian youth 
chased him up and caught him, and asked if he might havea 
ride. I granted him that luxury. He mounted the Genuine, 
got lifted into the air once, but sent his spurs home as he de- 
scended, and the horse darted away like a telegram. He 
soared over three fences like a bird, and dpi dows 
the road toward the Washoe Valley. 
I sat down on a stone with a sigh, and by a natural imp 
one of my hands sought my forehead, and the other the ba 
of my stomach. I still needed a hand or two to place el 
where. Pen cannot describe how I was jolted up. Imag 
tion cannot conceive how disjointed I was — how interna 
externally, and universally I was unsettled, mixed up, 
ruptured. There was a sympathetic crowd around — 
though. 
One elderly-looking comforter said: | 
“Stranger, you’ve been taken in. Everybody in this « fe 
knows that horse. Any child, any Injun, could have told 
you that he’d buck; he is the very worst devil to bu 
the continent of America. You hear me. I’m Curry. 
Curry. Old Abe Curry. And moreover, he is a simon 
out-and-out, genuine old Mexican plug, and an unco1 
mean one at that, too. _ Why; you turnip, if has 


for mighty little more than you paid for that blo 
foreign relic.” 
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_I gave no sign; but I made up my mind that if the auc- 
tioneer’s brother’s funeral took place while I was in the 
Territory I would postpone all other recreations and attend it. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Did Mark Twain get the worth of his money ? 

2. Read the passage which tells why Mark wanted to buy a horse. 

3. Explain Mark’s original idea of a Mexican plug. What is your 

. notion of such a horse? 

4. Volunteer work: Draw a picture of Mark riding the Mexican 
plug. 

5. Name conditions under which it is foolish to buy articles at an 
auction or a “‘bargain”’ sale. 

6. What makes the fun in this selection? Point out three details 
as proof of your answer. 


3. A PIECE OF RED CALICO 


FRANK R. STOCKTON 


I was going into town the other morning when my wife 
handed me a little piece of red calico, and asked me if I would 
have time during the day, to buy her two yards and a half of 
calico like that. I assured her that it would be no trouble 
at all; and putting the piece of calico in my pocket, I took 
the train for the city. 

At lunch-time I stopped in at a large dry-goods store to 
attend to my wife’s commission. I saw a well-dressed man 
walking the floor between the counters, where long lines of 
girls were waiting on much longer lines of customers, and 
asked him where I could see some red calico. 

“This way, sir” and he led me up the store. “Miss 
Stone,” said he to a young lady, “show this gentleman some 
red calico.” 

“What shade do you want?” asked Miss Stone. 

I showed her the little piece of calico that my wife had 
given me. She looked at it and handed it back to me. Then 
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she took down a great roll of red calico and spread it out on — 
the counter. 14 

“Why, that isn’t the shade!” said I. 

“No, not exactly.” said she; “but it is prettier than your — 
sample.” 

“That may be.” said I; “but, you see, I want to match | 
this piece. There is something already made of this kind of 
calico, which needs to be made larger, or mended, or some- 
thing. I want some calico of the same shade.” 

The girl made no answer, but took down another roll. 

“That’s the shade,” said she. 

“Yes,” I replied, “but it’s striped.” 

“Stripes are more worn than anything else in calicoes,” 
said she. 

“Yes; but this isn’t to be worn. It’s for furniture, I think. © 
At any rate, I wat perfectly plain stuff, to match something — 
already in use.’ E 

“Well, I don’t think you can find it perfectly plain, unless — 
you get Turkey red.” 

“What is Turkey red?” I asked. ie 

“Turkey red is perfectly pints in calicoes,” she answered. — HS 

“Well, let me see some.’ ‘ 

“We haven’t any Turkey red calico left,’’ she said, “but : 
we have some very nice plain calicoes in other colors.” 

“T don’t want any other color. I want stuff to match 
this.” ay 
“Tt’s hard to match cheap calico like that.” she said, and é 
so I left her. 

I next went into a store a few doors farther up Broadway. a 
When I entered I approached the “‘floor-walker,”’ and, hand- 
ing him my sample, said: a 

“Have you any calico like this ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said he. ‘Third counter to the right.” 

I went to the third counter to the right, and showed my — 
sample to the salesman in attendance there. He looked” | 
it on both sides. Then he said: | 
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“We haven’t any of this.” 

“That gentleman said you had,” said I. 

“We had it, but we’re out of it now Yow’ll get that 
goods at an upholsterer’s.” 

I went across the street to an upholsterer’s. 

“Have you any stuff like this?” I asked. 

“No,” said the salesman. ‘‘We haven’t. Is it for furni- 
ture?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Then Turkey red is what you want.” 

“Ts Turkey red just like this?” I asked. 

“No,” said he; ‘‘but it’s much better.” 

“That makes no difference to me,” I replied. “I want 
something just like this.” 

“‘But they don’t use that for furniture,” he said. 

“T should think people could use anything they wanted 
for furniture,’ I remarked, somewhat sharply. 

“They can, but they don’t,” he said quite calmly. ‘They 
don’t use red like that. They use Turkey red.” 

I said no more, but left. The next place I visited was a 
very large dry-goods store. Of the first salesman I saw, I in- 
quired if they kept red calico like my sample. | 

“Vou'll find that on the second story,” said he. I went 
up-stairs. There I asked a man: 

“Where will I find red calico?” 

“Tn the far room to the left. Right over there.’’ And he 
pointed to a distant corner. . 

I walked through the crowds of purchasers and salespeople, 
and around the counters and tables filled with goods, to the 
far room to the left. When I got there I asked for red calico. 

‘The second counter down this side,” said the man. 

I went there and produced my sample. “Calicoes down- 
stairs,’ said the man. 

“They told me they were up here,”’ I said. 

“Not these plain goods. You'll find ’em down-stairs at 
the back of the store, over on that side.” 
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7 went down-stairs to the back of the store. 

“Where will I find red calico like this?” I asked. — 

‘Next counter but one,” said the man addvesseale 
with me in the direction pointed out. 

“Dunn, show red calicoes.” 

Mr. Dunn took my sample and looked at it. 

“We haven’t this shade in that quality of goods,” he 

‘Well, have you it in any quality of goods?” I asked. | 

“Ves: we’ve got it finer.” And he took down a piece 
calico, and unrolled a yard or two of it on the counter. 

“That’s not the shade,” I said. 

“No,” said he. ‘‘The goods is finer and the color’s bett 

“T want it to match this,” I said. 

“T thought you weren’t particular about the ~ntela 7 
the salesman. ‘You said you didn’t care for the qualit 
the goods, and you know you can’t match goods without ta 
ing into consideration both quality and color. If you 
that quality of goods in red, you ought to get Turkey re 

I did not think it necessary to answer this remark, but s 

‘Then you’ve got nothing to match this?” Ae 

‘No, sir. But perhaps they may have it in the upho 
department, in the sixth story.” 

So I got in the elevator and went up to the top of the h 

‘Have you any red stuff like this?”’ I said to a young n 

‘Red stuff? Upholstery department — other end of 
floor.” | 

I went to the other end of the floor. 

“T want some red calico,” I said to a man. 

“Furniture goods?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Fourth counter to the left.” 

I went to the fourth counter to the left, and s 
sample to a salesman. He looked at it, and adie 

“You'll get this down on the first floor — eal 
ment.” ) 


I turned on my heel, descended in the eleva eR E 


. 
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out on Broadway. I was thoroughly sick of red calico. But 
I determined to make one more trial. My wife had bought 
lier red calico not long before, and there must be some to be 
had somewhere. I ought to have asked her where she bought 
it, but I thought a simple little thing like that could be bought 
anywhere. 

I went into another large dry-goods store. As I entered 
the door a sudden tremor seized me. I could not bear to take 
out that piece of red calico. If I had had any other kind of 
a rag about me—a pen-wiper or anything of the sort —I 
think I would have asked them if they could match that. 

But I stepped up to a young woman and presented my 
sample, with the usual question. 

“Back room, counter on the left,” she said. 

I went there. 

“Have you any red calico like this?” I asked of the lady 
behind the counter. 

“No, sir,” she said, “but we have it in Turkey red.” 

Turkey red again! I surrendered. 

“All right,” I said, “give me Turkey red.” 

“How much, sir?” she asked. 

“T don’t know — say five yards.” 

The lady looked at me rather strangely, but measured off 
five yards of Turkey red calico. Then she rapped on the 
counter and called out “Cash!” A little girl, with yellow 
hair in two long plaits, came slowly up. The lady wrote the 
number of yards, the name of the goods, her own number, the 
price, the amount of the bank-note I handed her, and some 
other matters, probably the color of my eyes, and the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind, on a slip of paper. She then 
copied all this in a little book which she kept by her. Then 
she handed the slip of paper, the money, and the Turkey red 
to the yellow-haired girl. This young girl copied the slip in 
a little book she carried, and then she went away with the 
calico, the paper slip, and the money. 

After a very long time — during which the little girl prob- 
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ably took the goods, the money, and the slip to some central | 
desk, where the note was received, its amount and number | 
entered in a book, change given to the girl, a copy of the slip — 
made and entered, girl’s entry examined and approved, goods 
wrapped up, girl registered, plaits counted and entered ona 
slip of paper and copied by the girl in her book, girl taken to — 
a hydrant and washed, number of towel entered on a paper — 
slip and copied by the girl in her book, value of my note and 
amount of change branded somewhere on the child, and said — 
process noted on a slip of paper and copied in her book — — 
the girl came to me, bringing my change and the package of | 
Turkey red calico. . 
I had time for but very little work at the office that after- — 
noon, and when I reached home, I handed the package of — 
calico to my wife. She unrolled it and exclaimed: ee 2 
“Why, this doesn’t match the piece I gave you!” ce 
“Match it!” I cried. ‘Oh, no! it doesn’t match it. You 
didn’t want that matched. You were mistaken. What you 
wanted was Turkey red — third counter to the left. I mean — 
Turkey red is what they use.” — 
My wife looked at me in amazement, and then I detai ed 
to her my troubles. ee 
“Well,” said she, ‘‘this Turkey red is a great deal prettier 
than what I had, and you’ve got so much of it that I needn’t — 
use the other at all. I wish I had thought of Turkey rec 
before.” te 
“IT wish from my heart you had,” said I. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell the story of the author’s experience in buying a piece 
calico. 

2. Read the funniest passage in the selection. What makes it fun 
Is it funnier than “‘Hanging a Picture,’’ Book One, p. 39? 

3. Why did the clerk who sold the calico to Mr. Stockton look a 
him ‘‘rather strangely” ? | 

4. Tell about the most amusing experience you ever had in a 

5. Tell a story about a shopping trip of your father or uncle. | 
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4. GETTING UP TO DATE 
ROBERTA WAYNE 


Read this story rapidly, noting the three main things Ellie did in 
order to bring her uncle’s store ‘‘up to date.” 


Old Job Lansing stood, hatchet in hand, staring into the 
big packing-case that he had just opened. 

“El-lee,” he called, ‘‘come here quick.” As footsteps 
were heard and the shutting of a door, he continued: ‘‘ They’ve 
sent the wrong stuff. This isn’t what we ordered!” 

The girl buried her head in the box, from which she lifted 
bolt after bolt of dress goods, voiles with gay colors, dainty 
organdies, and pretty ginghams. As she rose, her eyes glowed; 
instinctively she straightened her shoulders. ‘Yes, Uncle, it 
is what we ordered. I sent for this!” 

“Vou did!’’ The old man trembled with rage. 

“But, Uncle, they’re so pretty and I think——” 

“You can think and think as much as you please, but 
those goods will never sell. They'll just lie on the shelves. 
You may think they’re pretty, but an Injin won’t buy a yard 
of ’em, and we’re trading with Injins.” 

“But there’s no reason why the squaws shouldn’t buy 
pretty dresses instead of ugly calico. There’s more profit in 
this, and it’s a pleasure to sell such dainty stuff. Besides, 
we can sell to the white people. There’s Mrs. Matthews A; 

“T’ve heard all your arguments before, and I tell you, you'll 
never sell it.” 

For many years old Job had lived alone in the rooms be- 
hind his store, and had become self-centered and a bit fussy 
and stubborn. If he had realized how much his life was to 
be upset, he could never have brought himself to offer his 
widowed sister and her family a home; for he valued his 
quiet life, and, above all, wanted to do everything in his own 
way. 

Be Ellie’s affectionate ways won Job’s heart. The twe 
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were chums, often going together on long horseback 
distant peaks that looked inviting. As the girl deve 
Job loved to have her with him; he was delighted w: 
interest in everything in the little store. She even le 
the prices of the goods and helped him sell! Aa 

Since Old Job had kept his store at the “summit .. 
thirty years he was sure he knew every side of the busine 
He thought that a good supply of beans and flour was 
that was necessary. Most of his trade came from a goo 
sized Indian village which lay down the creek about a mil 

The old man had reached the age when he lived mostl 
the past. He liked to talk of the “glorious” days. “Th 
were lively around here then,” he used to say. “Why 
every dollar’s worth I sell now, I used to sell fifty d 
They were the good old times!”’ . 

“But why?” questioned Ellie, bringing him sharply 
the present. ‘‘There are a lot more people here now, and 1 
should do better.’ Then, with a gesture of impatienc 
“Uncle, there’s no sense in it. We’ve got to get up to 

“Shucks!” said Job Lansing. ‘You don’t know 
you're talking about.” 

But Ellie always managed to have the last word. 
going to do something! See if I don’t!” 

And she had done it! 

For weeks, now, Job Lansing had been quite pleased 1 
her. She had never been so reasonable. She had ta 
great notion to cleaning up the store. Not that he appr 
of her moving the goods around; but still, it was a wo 
way to be everlastingly fussing about with a dust-cloth. 

He had decided that this new interest on Ellie’s par 
from the feeling of responsibility he had put upon he 
months before when he had been called to Monmout 
fore he went he gave his niece a few directions 
her how to make up the order for goods that had te 
the next day. He rode away feeling that the busines 
be safe in her hands. we 
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_ To-day, as he stormed avound the store, he realized why 
she had taken such an interest in the arrangement of the 
shelf space; why a gap had been left in a prominent place. 
She desired a place for this silly stuff that wouldn’t sell! He 
wanted to send it back, but, as it had been ordered, he would 
have to pay express on it both ways. 

Ellie stood her ground, a determined expression in her face. 
She unpacked the heavy box, putting the gay organdies and 
voiles in the places she had arranged for them. One piece, 
of a delicate gray with small, bright flowers in it, she left on 
the counter; to the astonishment of the old man, she let a 
length of the dainty goods fall in graceful folds over a box 
placed below. 

This was one of the notions she had brought back from 
Phoenix, whither she had gone on a spring shopping trip with 
Mrs. Matthews, wife of the superintendent at the Golden 
Glow Mine. How she had enjoyed that day! Her eager 
eyes noted every up-to-date detail in the big stores; but, to 
her surprise, Mrs. Matthews had bought only such goods as 
they might easily have carried in her uncle’s store—plain 
but pretty ginghams for the Matthews children, a light-blue 
organdie for herself, a box of writing-paper, and a string of 
beads for Julie’s birthday. 

Ellie’s little head was at once filled with ideas that coaxed 
for a chance to become solid facts. Her uncle’s trip to Mon- 
mouth gave her an opportunity, and, after weeks of waiting, 
the boxes had been delivered and the storm had broken. 

When they closed the store for the night, Ellie was tired. 
She was not so sure of success as she had been. But, at 
least, she had made an effort to improve matters. 

With the morning came new courage, for unconsciously 
she was finding joy in the struggle; not as a relief from the 
raonotony and loneliness of her life, for Ellie did not know 
what monotony meant. She felt herself rich in friends. 

Her chum, Louise Prescott, the daughter of a wealthy ranch- 
man, lived only ten miles away. The two girls often visited 
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each other, for each had her own pony and was free to come > 2 | 
and go as she wished. For the last two years, Louise had been — 4 
away at school. She had returned the day before, and Ellie — 
knew that early the next morning Louise would be loping her 
pony over the steep road that led to the little mountain store, — 

When Ellie was standing guard over the new goods fearing _ 
that her uncle, in a moment of anger, might order them re- — 
turned, Louise rode up, and, throwing her reins forward over — 
her pony’s neck, leaped from the saddle and rushed into the _ 
store. 

“Oh, Ellie! it’s good to get back, and I have four months — 
of vacation. Won’t we have a time! Why, you’ve been — 
fixing up the store, Mr. Lansing. How lovely it looks! I 
must have Mama come up and see these pretty summer — 
things.” Turning again to Ellie, she threw her arms around — 
her and whispered: “Come on out and sit on our dear old— 
bluff. I just can’t get enough of the hills to-day, and I want 
_ to talk and talk and talk.” 

But Louise did not do the talking this time. While her 
eyes were feasting on the gorgeous scenery before her, Ellie — 
unburdened herself of her troubles. She told how she had 
ordered the goods on her own responsibility. 

“Why, Ellie, how could you? I’d never have had the ‘ 
courage !|”’ - 

“But I just dad to, Lou. I don’t want to leave the moun- 
tains, and I don’t want to be poor all our lives. Uncle’s get a 
ting old and set in his ways, aad he can’t seem to see that the — 
store is dropping behind all the time. Dear old uncle! He's 
been so good to us! And now I’d like to help him.” a 

“And you will. I think it’s fine!” ; 

“Yes, it’s fine, if — if — if!” exclaimed Ellie, who was not ef 
quite so hopeful as she had been in the morning. Several — 
Indian women had come into the store; while they had stare¢ ben, 
in astonishment at the pretty goods displayed on the counties | 
they had gone out without buying. a 

Job Lansing had shrugged his shoulders. Although nate } 
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word had escaped him, his manner had said emphatically: 
“T told you so!” 

“But where is there any if, I’d like to know. You'll just 
have to sell that stuff as fast as you can; that will show him.” 

“But if the squaws won’t buy? They didn’t seem eager for 
the goods this morning.”’ 

“Well, you’re not dependent on the squaws. I’m going 
to tell Mother, and she’ll come up, if I say so, and buy a lot 
of dresses.” 

“Now, Lou Prescott, don’t you dare! That will spoil every- 
thing. Uncle would say it was charity. You see we are trad- 
ing with squaws. Don’t laugh, Louise! I must succeed! 
I just must! But how am I going to make the squaws buy 
what I want them to buy? If uncle would only work with 
me, I know we could succeed. But he won’t!” 

“You should have invested in beads, reds and blues and 
greens, all colors, bright as you could get them.” 

“That’s a good idea, Lou. Ill doit. But they can’t buy 
a string of beads without buying a dress to match it! I'll do 
it, Lou Prescott!” 

An hour later, when they returned to the store, Job Lansing 
looked up from the counter, his face wrathful. He had just 
measured off six yards of pink organdie and was tying it up 
in a package for Joe Hoan’s daughter. Job Lansing hated 
to give in. He had tried to get Lillie Hoan to wait until 
Ellie returned, but she had insisted, and so the old man was 
the first to sell a piece of the pretty goods. He did it grudg- 
ingly. 

Ellie and Louise stood still and stared at each other. Then 
Ellie whispered: ‘It’s a good sign. I’m going to succeed.” 

That night a second order was despatched. Job Lansing 
made no objection, but he did not ask her what she had sent 
for. 

The next two days were busy ones for Ellie. Her uncle 
fretted to himself, for not once did she enter the store. Louise 
came each day, and the two girls spent their time in Ellie’s 
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room, in which the rattling sound of the old cas 
could be heard. 

On the third day Ellie was already dusting out the 
when her uncle entered. It was Saturday, always 
day. This pleased Job Lansing. “That girl has a pile of g 
sense along with this other nonsense,” he said to him: 
he watched her. 

About nine o’clock Louise entered quickly, throwitig: w 
a square package. “Here they are, Ell. They came a 
night. I brought them right over, but I must hurry be 
They are beauties, all right.” : 

The girls disappeared once more into the bedroom, lat ig 
ing and exclaiming. % 

When Ellie came out no one would have known her, 
little cowboy girl was dressed in a dainty voile with 
blossoms in it, while around her neck was a long s 
pink beads that matched perfectly the flowers in her g 

Job Lansing started as if he were going to speak, 
stopped and went on with his work. Ellie tried to act a 
everything was as usual. Selecting some blues and 
and greens among her ginghams and voiles, she draped 
over boxes and tubs. Across each piece she laid a str 
beads that matched or contrasted well with the colors 
material, and waited for results. re 

The result was that when Joe Phinney’ s wife, the 
who helped them in the kitchen, came in with thes in 
of buying beans and flour, she took a long look, first 
then at the exhibit, and without a word turned « 
She did not hurry, but she walked straight to the 
village. 

“Guess she was frightened,” commented Job. = 
Ellie was disappointed. She had depended on aa Mo 
since it was through her that she hoped to induce t 
squaws to come. Some of them had never been in 
They were shy, and their men did the buying. 

The sole visitor for the next hour was Phil 
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stage-driver, who stopped in for the mail. ‘Well, well, 
what’s all this about! Are you trying to outshine the stores 
in town, Miss Ellie? And how pretty you look this morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jennings. We’re going to have a fine store here 
by this time next year. Uncle’s thinking of enlarging it and 
putting in an up-to-date stock. On your way down, you might 
pass the word along that our summer goods are in and that I 
have some beautiful pieces for dresses, just as good as can be 
bought in Tucson or Phoenix. It’s easier than sending away 
to Chicago.” 

“Well, I sure will, Miss Ellie. Mother was growling the 
other day because she would have to go to Monmouth to 
buy ginghams for the kids.” 

“Please tell her that next week I’m expecting some ready- 
made clothes for children and it will pay her to come up and 
see them.” 

“Tll tell her,’”’ said Phil Jennings, as he cracked his whip 
and started off. All he could talk about that day was “that 
clever little girl of Job Lansing’s” who was going to make a 
- real store at the summit and keep the mountain trade where it 
belonged. 

“Where are you, Uncle?” called Ellie, as she came back 
into the store. 

“I’m hiding!” said Job. ‘Ashamed to be seen. Enlarge 
the store! It’s more than likely I'll have to mortgage it. 
And you drumming up trade that way. It isn’t ladylike.” 

“Well, it simply has to be done. Mr. Jennings will give us 
some good advertising down the road to-day. I wish there 
was some one I could send down the creek. I wonder if you 
couldn’t ride down, yourself.” 

But Job Lansing pretended not to hear. 

Ellie did not feel as brave as her words indicated. She 
knew that their trade from day to day came from the Indian 
settlement, and looked disconsolately out of the window. 
But in a moment she gave an exclamation of joy and found 
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herself shaking her uncle’s arm. “Here they come, Uncle, 
dear! Here they come!” 

“Who? What are you talking about?” 

“The squaws! They’re here in full force. Mary, the old 
darling, has brought the whole tribe, I do believe !” 

Ellie busied herself at the counter, trying to appear at ease _ 
when the Indian women filed into the store and stood gazing © 
about them. She was impatient to know if they were pleased, — 
but their faces told nothing. She would just have to let — 
them take their time. So she pretended not to notice them — 
as they drew near to the counter, fingering the beads and : 
dress goods. : 

“How do you like my new dress, Mary?”’ Ellie turned on | 
them suddenly. The squaws approached slowly and began — 
to feel the cloth. Mary took hold of the beads and said, — 
“Uh!” Then in a moment, “How much?” a 

Ellie’s impulse was to throw her arms around Mary and ~ 
hug her, but she was very dignified and grown-up as she an- 
swered calmly: ‘We don’t sell the beads. They are not - 
sale!” A 

“Well, of all things! Not for sale!” muttered Job, as he — 
slipped through the rear door into the storeroom and ea 3 
it loudly. 

“They are not for sale, but we give a string of them to any 
one who buys a dress.”’ 

Five of the squaws bought dresses, and each time a long 
string of beads was passed over. 

In the afternoon, Ellie’s watchful eyes caught the first 
glimpse of them as the same squaws, accompanied by oth 
rounded the curve in the path and came single file up 
steep short cut to the store. 5 

Ellie counted her profits that night and was satisfi C 
Still, there were some twenty-five squaws in the settlemen 
who had never been inside the store; she made up her mint 
that they must be persuaded to come. ; 

The next week a large packing-case arrived. Ellie was" 
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one to wield the hatchet this time, for her uncle was still in 
a sullen mood. The box was larger than she expected, but 
this was explained when it was opened. Inside were two 
large dolls—one with curly short hair and boyish face, and 
the other a real “girly” doll. A letter explained that with 
children’s ready-to-wear clothes it might be an advantage 
to have dolls on which to display the garments. 

“TI wonder!”’ said Ellie to. herself. ‘Look here, Uncle,” 
she called as the old man came into the store, “see what 
they’ve sent me! Look at these pink and white dolls, when 
we’re trading with Indians. Isn’t it a joke?” 

“A coat of brown paint is what you want,” said old Job, 
grinning. 

“You've hit it, Uncle! You certainly have dandy ideas! 
I shouldn’t have thought of it.” 

Then in a moment he heard her at the telephone giving the 
Prescotts’ number. “Hello, is that you, Louise? Can you 
come up to-day? I need you. All right. And, Lou, bring 
your oil paints. It’s very important.” 

With much giggling and chattering the two girls began 
their transformation of the pink-and-white dolls. The 
bisque faces were given a thin coating of brown paint. From 
across the store the old man watched them and almost gasped 
as he saw them rip off the wigs. When they retreated to the 
kitchen, he was so curious that he made several trips to the 
door and peeked through a crack. 

He saw the two girls bending over a pot on the stove, 
which they were stirring furiously. Once in a while Ellie 
raised the stick with something black on the end, and finally 
hung the two dolls’ wigs over the stove to dry. Of course, 
the boiling had taken all the curl out of the hair, but that was 
what the girls wanted, for the two dolls were now brown- 
faced, dark-haired figures. When they were arrayed in the 
ready-to-wear clothes, the girls stood back to survey them. 

“They look fine, Ellie! That is, yours does; but my girl 
doesn’t seem quite right.” 
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Job Lansing was pretending to be busy. He turned and at — 
once broke into a roar of laughter. “Well, when did you ever 
see a blue-eyed Injin?”’ "8 

“Oh, that’s it, Ellie. Your doll had brown eyes, but 
are blue. What shall we do? It looks silly this way.” 

“Paint ’em black!” chuckled the old man. : 

“Of course!” said Ellie. Then in a tone loud enoug 
carry across the store: “Isn’t Uncle quick to notice thin 
Ellie meant him to hear what she said, but she was none 
less sincere, for she had a high regard for her uncle’s abi 

Job Lansing gave the girl a quick glance. She was dau 
brown paint on the girl-doll’s eyes. He was pleased by 
praise and no less by her readiness to take his advice. 

The little dresses and suits sold quickly. Mrs. Matt 
bought a supply, and told other mothers about them. 

But they were mostly white women who purchased 
garments. While Ellie was glad to get their trade, she 
had the idea that she must get the squaws in the hab 
coming in to do their own shopping. = 

The quick sale of the new goods made a deep impression 
Job Lansing; he seemed especially pleased at the sales me 
to the white women at the mines. One morning he approa 
his niece with the suggestion that she had better keep | 
eyes open and find out the needs of the women around - 
mountains. Ellie had been doing this for weeks. She ] 
big list made out already, but she saw no need of telli 
uncle. She looked up, her face beaming. a 

“That’s a capital idea, Uncle. I think we might j 
well sell them all their supplies.” Ellie was happy. — 
knew her troubles were over, that her plan was working 

Still, she wasn’t quite satisfied. A few of the shy 
had been induced to come up and look at garments | 
outside, peering into the shop through the door and 
But there were probably twenty who had not be 
store. If only she could persuade them to come o 
would be no more trouble. : rr 
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The final stroke which brought the Indians, both men and 
women, into the store was a bit of good luck. Ellie called it 
a miracle. 

After a very heavy rainstorm in the mountains Jennings, 
the stage-driver, shouted to her one evening: “Do you mind 
if I leave a big box here for young Creighton over at the 
Scotia mine? The road’s all washed out by Camp 3, and I 
don’t dare take this any farther. It’s one of those phony- 
grafts that makes music, you know. And say, Miss Ellie, 
will you telephone him that it’s here?” 

“Ves,” answered Ellie in an absent-minded way. “I'll 
telephone him.”’ She was still half-dreaming as she heard 
young Creighton’s voice at the other end of the line, but at 
once she became eager and alert. “I want to ask a favor of 
you, Mr. Creighton. Your phonograph is here. They can’t 
take it up on account of the washout. May I play on it? 
I’ll make sure that it is boxed up again carefully.” 

“Why, certainly, Miss Ellie! T’ll be glad to have you en- 
joy the music. The records are in the box. Perhaps I'll come 
over myself.”’ 

The next evening, about eight o’clock, when Will Creigh- 
ton arrived, he found such a throng of Indians about the door 
that he had to enter by the kitchen. He heard the strains 
of the phonograph and had no need to ask the cause of 
the excitement. All the squaws were inside the store. 
Occasionally one would put out a hand and touch the case 
or peer into the dark box, trying to discover the source of 
the sound. 

Creighton approached Ellie, who was changing a needle. 
With a smile she turned her flushed face to him. “Isn’t this 
great! They’re here, every one of them! You're awfully 
good to let us use the phonograph. I’ve ordered one like it 
for ourselves. The blessed squaws do enjoy music so much!” 

Job Lansing was standing near the machine, enjoying it as 
much as any one. A new record had been put on, the needle 
adjusted, and the music issued forth from the mysterious box. 
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It was a college song, a “laughing” piece. And soon old Job 


was doubled over with his enjoyment of it. The squaws drew — 


closer together. At first they scowled, for they thought that 
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the queer creature in the polished case was laughing at them. — 


Then one began to giggle, then another, and finally the whole 
store was filled with merriment. Sometimes the laughter 
would stop for a moment; then, as the sounds from the phono- 
graph were heard, it would break forth agam. 
Ellie stood for hours, playing every record tour or five 
times. When she finally shut up the box, as a sign that the 
concert was over, the silent Indians filed out of the store and 
went home without a word. 
But the girl knew that they would return. She had won! 
Another triumph was hers when the springtime came again. 
One day her uncle approached her and hesitatingly said: 
“Ellie, we’re going to be awfully cramped when our new sum- 
mer goods arrive. Guess I’d better have Hoan ride over 
and give me an estimate on an addition to the store.” 4 
Ellie suppressed the desire to cry out: “I told you so!” 
Instead, she said calmly: “Why, that’s a fine idea, Uncle. 
Business is picking up, and it would be nice to have more room. 
I’m glad you thought of it.”’ “ 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. In what three ways did Ellie bring her uncle’s store up to date? — 
What is necessary in order to bring a store up to date? ee 

. Name three qualities in Ellie which made Job Lansing fond of her. — 
Could she have succeeded if she had not been a favorite with — 

him ? | 7 

3. Did Ellie have any good reasons for thinking her plan would suc: 


ceed when she ordered the dress-goods? To what extent was 
her success due to her own planning and skill? To her friend 
Louise? To Mary, the squaw? To Mr. Creighton? 
4. Point out facts which show that Ellie was a good clerk. oe 
5. Why did the author not tell the story in the strict time order of — 
events and open with the paragraph beginning ‘‘For many 
years old Job had lived alone (p. 195)’?? Compare this be 


ning with the beginning of “The Freshman Full Back,” Bos 


to 
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One, p. 62. Compare with the beginnings of other stories which 
you like. 

. Ask a newspaper man to explain what makes a “good lead’’; find 
three stories and three narratives in this or other books which 
open with ‘‘good leads.” Write a good lead for one of the 
compositions suggested on p. 248. 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
BARTERING, TRADING, SHOPPING 


. “John Hancock: Merchant,’ P. Pressey, in Vocational Reader, 
04-107. 

. “Robert Morris, Financier of the Revolution,” in Makers of Our 
History, 37-50. 

. “Show-Card Writing,’ M. H. Pope, in Opportunities of Today for 
Boys and Girls, 121-125. 

. “Department-Store Education,” H. R. Fox, ibid., 216-218. 

. “The Metal That Measures the World’s Wealth,” Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, 4: 1479-1480. 

. “How Long? How Much? What Does It Weigh?” zbid., 
9: 3713-3715: 


B. THE WORTH OF ONE’S MONEY 
1. THE WHISTLE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


When I was a child seven years old, my friends on a 
day filled my pocket with coppers. I went directly | 
shop where they sold toys for children, and, being c 
with the sound of a whistle that I met by the way 
hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave 
money for one. I then ran home and went whistling 
the house, much pleased with my whistle, but distur 
the family. . 

My brothers and sisters and cousins, understan 
bargain I had made, told me I had given four times 
for the whistle as it was worth; put me in mind what 
things I might have bought with the rest of the mon 
laughed at me so much for my folly that I cried > 
tion; and the reflection gave me more chagrin than 1 
gave me pleasure. a 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, t 
sion continuing on my mind; so that often 1 
tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said 
“Don’t give too much for the sami ane 
money. 

208 
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As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the ac- 
tions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, who 
gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw one too ambitious of court favor, sacrificing 
his time in attendance on levees — his repose, his liberty, his 
virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it — I have said to 
myself, ““This man gives too much for his whistle.”’ 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly em- 
ploying himself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, 
and ruining them by that neglect, “‘He pays indeed,”’ said I, 
“too much for his whistle.” 

If I knew a miser who gave up every kind of comfortable 
living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem 
of his fellow citizens, and the joys of friendship, for the sake 
of accumulating wealth, ‘‘Poor man,” said I, “you pay too 
much for your whistle.” 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every lauda- 
ble improvement of the mind or of his fortune to mere bodily 
sensations, and ruining his health in their pursuit, ‘‘ Mistaken 
man,”’ said I, “‘you are providing pain for yourself instead of 
pleasure; you give too much for your whistle.”’ 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, fine houses, 
fine furniture, fine equipages, all above his fortune, for which 
he contracts debts and ends his career in a prison, “Alas!”’ 
say I, “he has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle.”’ 

In short, I conceive that a great part of the miseries of 
mankind are brought upon them by the false estimates they 
have made of the value of things, and by their giving too 
much for their whistles. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell the story of Franklin’s whistle. How did his experience 
prove useful to him later in life? 

2. Wha: illustrations does Franklin give to explain his statement: 
“Don’t give too much for a whistle”? Give an illustration of 
your own; tell about a whistle for which you paid too much. 
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3. Read the passage which shows whether Franklin believed the 
person should always save as much money as he possibly 
4. Explain: ‘A great part of the miseries of mankind are bro 
upon them by the false estimates they have made of the 
of things.” Give, if possible, an example of this from / n 
ican history or from the history of some other country, = 
5. Draw a diagram which will show the plan Franklin followed in — 
this selection. Give a name to each part of your diagram. 
6. Write a brief introduction for this selection. For illustrations, 
read the introductions on pp. 117, 155, and 162. | 
7. Word study in the glossary: levee, miser, laudable, equip ge, 
estimate. 


éSmrr 


2. WANTS AS A FACTOR IN DETERMINING 
VALUES 


LEVERETT S. LYON 


What makes a fountain pen cost more than a lead-pencil ? Why ‘ 
does sugar, which cost twenty-eight cents a pound during the World 
War, now sell for six or eight cents? Why is a piece of land in 
heart of a city worth many times as much as a lot of the same size 
an outlying district? The most important cause, perhaps, for tl 2 
differences in value is explained in this selection. - 

Read the article through first to get a general idea of the conte 
read it carefully a second time to master the details and illustra 
then glance through it finally in order to fix in mind the author’ 
or framework. Make a list of questions about any statements : 
tails which you do not understand. Ba 

Divide the class work into three parts: (1) Silent study of the 
tion as described above; (2) study of the “Class Activities,” as 
plained on p. 213; (3) class conference on matters which have cat 
difficulty, as explained on p 214. 


When I was a boy in the country, there stood 
mantelpiece in our parlor, beside the tintype of Uncle 
and the shell which Aunt Carrie had brought from the 
shore, a small oblong object. This object was what ren 
of a box of tacks after it had passed through the Great Chic 
Fire. Though each tack was distinguishable, each had 
softened enough by the terrific heat to weld the whole 
a compact block exactly the shape of the container. 
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father picked up the souvenir on the streets of Chicago the 
last day of the great fire. On the mantel it had remained 
ever since. We would have been far more loath to part 
with it than with Aunt Carrie’s seashell, and I am forced to 
add, than with Uncle Peter’s tintype. 

We valued this relic highly, and, curiously enough, it at- 
tracted attention as a unique souvenir. Over and over again 
visitors violated the delicacy of good manners and offered to 
purchase it. The little object actually had a market value. 
The factors which gave it value were those which are respon- 
sible for value everywhere. Outstanding was the fact that 
people wanted it. The effects of wants on the value of things 
furnish a very interesting study for economists, investors, 
business men, and ladies who shop. 

An older theory declared that costs of production alone 
give rise to value. If a man worked for three days to make 
an article, it was thought that he should be able to trade it 
for another article which required three days to make. Could 
he do.so? Yes— provided no transportation problem was 
involved; provided raw materials were to be secured with 
equal ease; provided somebody else was not making the article 
more quickly; but above all, provided you wanted his article 
as much as he wanted yours. It would make no difference 
whether your reason for wanting his article was its rarity, 
as in the case of my father’s box of tacks, or because many 
other people wanted it. 

One of the most important and striking examples of the 
effect of wants on values is found in such farm products as 
wheat. During 1920, a Minnesota farmer purchased land, 
put in seed, bought machinery, and employed men at such 
rates that he estimated the cost of producing his wheat crop 
at two dollars a bushel. When he took his grain to market, 
however, he could obtain only a dollar and thirty cents a 
bushel for it. He felt that justice had been outraged. He 
condemned the board of trade and talked about bear raids 
in the wheat pit. 
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The objects of his wrath were not, however, the cau : 
difficulty. The real trouble was that he had not cor 
estimated the demand for wheat, and had raised grain 
society which society did not want at that price. If eve 
one could produce goods with the assurance that he w 
be paid the cost of production plus a profit, what a ha 
world this would be! We could raise wheat, no ma 
where, on good soil, on stony soil, even on the sand d 
and, though the costs of cultivation would be high, we w 
not need to consider them since we were guaranteed costs 
production plus a profit. wh 

Now let us see why products are cheaper to-day than th 
were during the World War. Certainly the reason is not 
every case “because it costs less to make them.” Bu 
in close touch with the movements of the market, saw 
many wants caused by the World War would disappear with 
the end of the conflict, and that raw materials would th 
cost less. Consequently they bought sparingly, and 
chased always at lower prices, from farmers whose whe 
shipments were no longer wanted to replace cargoes sunk 
at sea, or from silk factories whose equipment was 
needed for munitions of war. 

Farm products and other commodities of commerce are 
the only goods the price of which is strongly affected 
wants. Land values in Chicago furnish a good illustra 
of the way in which wants indirectly give value to “pro 
tion goods.’”’ A hundred years ago land in the present 
of the city, which is now worth thousands of dollars a | 
could be had for almost nothing. But there has dev 
avast new want for it. A hotel now houses thous 
people on land once required for three families only. 
increased value of land brings with it increased mainte 
and adds to the cost of doing business. It is a fac 
does not affect sparsely settled communities. e. 

On the other hand during the past few years, when 
costs have been so high that profits could not be m 
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erecting new buildings, the want for residential land decreased 
and so we hear that there is a ‘‘poor market’’ for such real 
estate. If building costs: come down, costs of construction 
“fall,” and vacant lots may be expected to “rise.” With 
new construction the want for homes, which is now great 
and causes rents to be high, will become less and rents will 
fall. 

One of the most interesting facts about wants as a basis 
for value is the making of the wants themselves. Our wants 
come from customs, habits, tastes, imitation, fashions, and 
esthetic desires. Were we willing to live as our grandparents 
— were we willing to suffer the same privations, were we 
satisfied with cotton and bread instead of lace and French 
pastry — our wants would be considerably lessened. 

Monopolies, costs, bank credits, and governmental money 
issues all play a part in the tangle of factors that fix prices. 
But perhaps the most important force is that deeply hu- 
man trait that made folks remark, as they replaced the little 
oblong relic between Aunt Carrie’s seashell and Uncle Peter’s 
tintype: ‘‘Would you care to sell it?” 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Add to your list of questions (see. p. 210) any of the following 
problems which you are unable to answer. Study these questions be- 
fore discussing any of them in class. When the time comes for class 
discussion, take up first No. 14. 


1. Read the sentence which gives the main reason why people wanted 
to buy the relic of the Chicago fire. 


2. Explain the meaning of “market value.” Did Aunt Carrie’s 
seashell have a market value? Did Uncle Peter’s tintype? 
Did the relic of the Chicago fire? Give reasons with each 
answer. 


3. Tell about souvenirs you have at home which you would not wish 
to sell. If possible, bring one or two of them to class. Mention 
a souvenir you could sell if you wanted to, and tell of another 
for which you would have trouble in finding a purchaser. Ac- 
count for the difference. 
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4. During the World War the government promised to pay man 
turers of war materials the cost of production plus ro per cent, 
Give an illustration showing what this means. Would it be 
wise for the government to give a promise like this to al] - 
dustries at all times? On what ground can the action of the 
government during the war be justified? ok 


= | 
5. Explain the chief reason for products being cheaper now than 
they were during the World War. pa 


Sy, 


6. What paragraph in this selection reminds you of “The Sky. _ 
scraper,” p. 119? Explain. a 
. Our wants come from customs, habits, tastes, imitation, fashions, 
and esthetic desires. Mention wants you have which come 
from each of these six sources. he 

8. Name five wants you have which would disappear if you lived | 
like the pioneers in “Turkey Red” (p. 16); like Ab in “The — 

First Bow and Arrow”’ (p. 100). . 
9. Would it be better if we were to live as our grandparents did? 
Give reasons. | 

ro. An increase in human wants has been the chief factor in caus 
man to advance in civilization. Do you think this is true? 

Find in preceding selections evidence which seems to prove o 
disprove the statement. ee 


11. Volunteer problem. Explain, with illustrations, the next to ‘th 
last sentence in the selection. 
12. Volunteer reports: 
a. What the board of trade does. 
b. Bear raids in the wheat pit. 


13. Answer the questions at the head of this article (p. 210). 


14. Read aloud, in turn, the questions which you cannot answer ; 
the details which you do not understand. Let any pupil 
can explain these points volunteer to do so. Ask your te 
to clear up any difficulties which remain. 


15. What paragraph in the selection is illustrated by the poem 
follows ? 


~ 


ADDITIONAL READINGS. — 1. “Why We Buy — A Study in 
tising,” H. F. Adams, in Scribner’s Magazine, 67: 608-616. 2. 
ing Up to His Advertising,” E. E. Calkins, ibid., 71: 105-111 
“Imagination in Selling,” R. R. Updegraff, in Harper’s Me 
144: 245-252. . 
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3. CONTENTMENT 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
“Man wants but little here below.” 


Little I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone, 

(A very plain brownstone will do), 
That I may call my own — 

And close at hand is such a one, 

In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten — 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 
I always thought cold victual nice — 
My choice would be vanilla ice. 


I care not much for gold or land — 
Give me a mortgage here and there, 
Some good bank stock, some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share; 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things — 
One good-sized diamond in a pin — 
Some, not so large, in rings — 
A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 
Will do for me — I laugh at show. 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait — two forty-five — 
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. Name a few of the “simple” wants of the poet. 


. Explain with the help of the glossary: mortgage, 1 


. What was the most costly want of the poet? The. 
. What effect does Holmes wish to produce by the 


- Read aloud the stanza you like best. | 
. Contrast the first statement in each stanza 


Suits me; I do not care — 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, | 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. : 


Of pictures, I should like toown 
Titians and Raphaels three or four — 
I love so much their style and tone, 
One Turner, and no more, “© ~ 
(A landscape — foreground golden dirt — __ 
The sunshine painted with a squirt.) = 


Busts, cameos, gems — such things as th 
Which others often show for pride, 

I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride — 

One Stradivarius, I confess, 

Two meerschaums, I would fain possess. 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much — 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! - 


a: 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


a SO TR Re MRR et 


would he probably change if he were writing the po 
railroad share, easy gait, Titian, Raphael, Tun 


Stradivarius, meerschaum, Midas’ golden touch. . 


knowledge of the meaning of these terms help o 
poem ? 


By the frequent use of the dash? 


Stanza. Point out s 


ie 


lar contrasts in other 
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What was Holmes’s purpose in making these contrasts? Com- 
pare in this respect with O’Reilly’s purpose in “‘A Builder’s 
Lesson”’ (p. 156; see especially Problem 7, p. 157). 
7. Tell what makes the humor in the poem. 


4. MOSES SELLS THE COLT 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


As we were now to hold up our heads a little higher in the 


world, it was thought proper to sell the colt at a neighboring» 
fair, and buy us a horse that would carry single or double, — 


and make a pretty appearance at church or upon a visit. 

As the annual fair happened on the following day, I had 
intentions of going myself; but my wife persuaded me that I 
had a cold, and nothing could prevail upon her to permit me 
to go from home. “No, my dear,” said she, ‘our son Moses 
is a discreet boy, and can buy and sell to a very good advan- 
tage; you know all our gréat bargains are of his purchasing. 
He always stands and actually tires them till he gets a bar- 
gain.” 

As I had some opinion of my son’s prudence, I was willing 
enough to intrust him with this commission, and the next 
morning I perceived his sisters busy in fitting out Moses for 
the fair; trimming his hair, brushing his buckles, and cocking 
his hat with pins. The business of the toilet being over, we 
had at last the satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon the 
colt, with a box before him, in which to bring home groceries. 

He had on a coat made of that cloth they call ‘‘thunder- 
and-lightning,”’ which though grown too short was much too 
good to be thrown away. His waistcoat was of gosling-green, 
and his sisters had tied his hair with a broad black ribbon. 
We all followed him several paces from the door, bawling 
after him, “Good luck! good luck'” till we could see him no 
longer. 

When it was almost nightfall, I began to wonder what could 
keep our son so long at the fair. 
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“Never mind our son,” cried my wife; “depend upon it, 
he knows what he is about. I'll warrant we’ll never see him — 
sell his hen of a rainy day. I have seen him buy such bar- 
gains as would amaze one. T’ll tell you a good story about | 
that, that will make you split your sides with laughing. But, — 
as I live, yonder comes Moses without a horse, and the box 
at his back.” : 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating 
under the box, which he had strapped round his shoulders — 
like a pedler. : 

‘Welcome, we:come, Moses! Well, my boy, what have — 
you brought us from the fair?” ee 

“T have brought you myself,” said Moses, with a sly look, 
and resting the box on the dresser. is 

“Ay, Moses,” cried my wife, “that we know; but where is 
the horse?” oe 

‘I have sold him,” replied Moses, “for three pounds five 
shillings and twopence.”’ is 

‘Well done,” my good boy,” returned she; “I knew yo 
would touch them off. Between ourselves, three pounds fiy 
shillings and twopence is no bad day’s work. Come, le 
have it then.” 

“T have brought back no money,” cried Moses again; 
have laid it all out in a bargain — and here it is,”’ pulling 
a bundle from his breast; ‘‘here they are — a gross of gr 
spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen cases.” iy 

“A gross of green spectacles!” repeated my wife, in a fair 
voice. “And you have parted with the colt, and brought 
back nothing but a gross of paltry green spectacles!” 

“Dear mother,” cried the boy, “why won’t you listen t 
reason? I had them at a great bargain, or I should not h 
bought them. The silver rims alone will sell for double th 
money.” | 

‘A fig for the silver rims!” cried my wife in a passion. — 
dare say they won’t sell for above half the money at the 
of broken silver, five shillings an ounce.” = 


* 
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“You need be under no uneasiness,”’ said I, “about selling 
the rims, for they are not worth sixpence, for I perceive they 
are only copper varnished over.” 

“What!” cried my wife, ‘“‘not silver! the rims not silver!” 

“‘No,” said I; ‘‘no more silver than your saucepan.” 

“And so,” returned she, “‘we have parted with the colt, 
and have got only a gross of green spectacles with copper 
rims and shagreen cases! The blockhead has been imposed 
upon, and should have known his company better.” 

“There, my dear,” said I, “you are wrong; he should not 
have known them at all.”’ 

“To bring me such stuff!” returned she; “if I had them, I 
would throw them into the fire.” 

‘There again you are wrong, my dear,” said I; “for though 
they are copper, we will keep them by us, as copper specta- 
cles, you know, are better than nothing.” 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. He 
now saw that he had been imposed upon by a prowling sharper, 
who, observing his figure, had marked him for an easy prey. 
I therefore asked the circumstances of his deception. He 
sold the horse, it seems, and walked the fair in search of 
another. A reverend-looking man brought him to a tent, 
under the pretence of having one to sell. 

‘Here,’ continued Moses, “we met another man, very 
well dressed, who desired to borrow twenty pounds upon the 
spectacles, saying that he wanted money, and would dispose 
of them for a third of the value. The first gentleman, who 
pretended to be my friend, whispered me to buy them, and 
cautioned me not to let so good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. 
Flamborough, and they talked him up as finely as they did 
me; and so at last we were persuaded to buy the two gross 
between us.” 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell the story of Moses’s experience at the fair. 
2. Which of the motives mentioned by Lyon, on p. 211, caused the 
family to want to buy a horse? 


EE 
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3. Did the mother and the father hold the same opinion 
ity of their son? Read passages which support 
4. In what way was Mark Twain’s experience at the 
(in “The Genuine Mexican Plug,” p. 186) like M 
ence at the fair? | 
5. Write three adjectives which best describe Moses; 
best describe his father; and three which best d 
mother. Find passages which justify your choice of 
6. What was Goldsmith’s purpose in this story? Why 
placed in this section ? 
7. Suggest three pictures which might be drawn to ill 
story; perhaps you can sketch one of the three. 
8. Project for a volunteer committee. Dramatize the story z 
it out before the class. 
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5. BARTER 
SARA TEASDALE 
How does this poem remind you of Franklin’s ‘The V 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, es 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, " 
Eyes that love you, arms that al Id, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, ae 
Buy it and never count the cost; . 
For one white singing hour of pe: 
Count many a year of strife v 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been, or | 


Nin 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


“Life has loveliness to sell.” What examples does the poet give? 
Mention some lovely things that you like. 


. What must we pay for the loveliness life has to sell? Can we 


buy it with money? Or must we pay for it by searching and 
seeking? Does the foreword on p. 2 help you to answer 
these questions? Are you helped by ‘‘Who Owns the Moun- 
tains,” Book One, p. 192? 


. Is this poem an example of the loveliness life offers us? What 


must we pay to enjoy the poem? 


. Point out two pictures, or figures of speech, which you like in the 


poem. 


. Does “Barter” remind you of ‘‘The Whistle,” p. 208? Explain. 
. Ask your teacher to read the poem aloud. 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
THE WORTH OF ONE’S MONEY 


. “The Battle of the Rubber Bands,” Vocational Reader, 92-04. 
. “Where Mark Twain Got His Stories,” ibzd., 228-236. 
. “Benjamin Franklin, the Many-Sided,” in Makers of Our History, 


3-18. 


. “Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain),’’ zbid., 320-330. 
. “Advertising as a Profession for Women,” E. C. Moore, in Oppor- 


tunities of To-day for Boys and Girls, 219-222. 


. “Uncle Sam — The World’s Greatest ‘Money Maker,’ ”’ Comp- 


ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 5: 2258-2250. 


. “Money: What It Does and How It Is Made,” idid., 6: 2281-2284; 


World Book, 5: 3885-3888; Book of Knowledge, 12: 3617-3622. 


. “Advertising,” World Book, 1: 66-70. 
. “Gold,” thid., 4: 2522-2526. 
. “Horse Magic,” R. Stock, in The Promise of Country Life, 117- 


22. 


C. THE COMMERCE OF TO-DAY 


1. COMMERCE ; 
C. HENRY 


In ancient days people believed that in a trade one person always 
lost. They could not see how both parties could gain. Merchants 
and traders were looked upon as little better than thieves and pirates, 
and their dishonesty and greed.often justified the suspicion in which 
they were held. But to-day this situation has to a large extent dis- 
appeared. The true merchant now takes pride in the service he can 
render, not merely in the profits he can reap. This new ideal of com- 
merce appears in this poem. 


I come no more in grey disguise 
With grasping hands and greedy eyes, 
Living on larceny and lies. 


No longer do my mighty host 
Of ministers and servants boast 
Of giving least and getting most. 


But now, with eyes greed cannot blind, 
With open hands and willing mind, 
I live in service to mankind, 


And hold him first among the rest 
Who bears this motto on his breast: 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What line best shows the ideal of modern commerce? Read the 

line which best shows the spirit of commerce in the old days. 

2. Explain how both buyer and seller can gain in a sale. Perhaps 

“Wants as a Factor in Determining Values,” p. 210, will help 
you answer this question. 

Name ministers and servants of commerce in your community. 

. How may greed blind one’s eyes? 

. Explain this line: I live in service to mankind. 

. In former times what sort of trader was considered the best 
trader? What sort is held in highest esteem nowadays? Read 
the lines which cause your opinion? How does this question dif- 
fer from No. 1? 
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2. RUSHING FREIGHT TO NEW YORK 
SYLVESTER BAXTER 


Without the railroads the commerce of to-day would be impossi- 
ble. Like a great net of steel they bind the country together and en- 
able us to enjoy products which come from every section of the land. 
It is difficult to find an article of furniture or a piece of equipment in 
the home, the school, or the factory in the transportation of which 
the railroads have not contributed. This selection describes the part 
they play in collecting and distributing products in a great city. 
Notice how the author, by using an example, adds interest to his 
subject. 


Tue METROPOLIS AS A Focus 


“All roads lead to Rome,” they used to say. Here in 
America all roads now lead to New York. At least all rail- 
roads do. And on the sides where there are no railroads, 
the water-lines lead in from the seven seas. 

To feed a great city, to meet its many physical needs, to 
supply the huge market that it makes for the nation and the 
world, and again to distribute to the nation and the world 
what is collected or produced at that market — this seems an 
infinitely complicated problem. The task has gradually 
shaped itself from day to day, from year to year. Otherwise 


* 
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it would have been the despair of engineers, of statesmen, of 
the money-powers. e: 
The ends of the earth are drawn upon to serve the greatest 
city of the western world. Its burden-bearers traverse ‘the 
continent. Upon the restless waters of the bay and through- 
out the thronging streets there is a constant inpour and out- __ 
pour of materials for the making of things, the selling of 
things, the devouring of things — a perpetual movement that 
brings and that sends in every direction an endless torrent of — 
boxes, bales, barrels, and bundles. S| 
All this tremendous turmoil in Manhattan streets seems a 
chaos of confusion. In truth it is but a disorderly order. It 
looks like the movement of a mob; actually it is the move- 
ment of a disciplined army advancing for the moment in 
loose formation. | 
Should we take at random any one of the boxes, bales, bar-_ 
rels, or bundles from the torrent and trace its journey back — 
to its source, the magnificent order of it all would be appar-— 
ent. Whatever it might be, whichever way it took us, we — 
would explore the workings of some superb organization — 
moving that particular box or bundle, together with thou- 
sands of other boxes and bundles, to this spot. 


FIsH FROM BOSTON FOR NEW YorK’sS BREAKFAST TABLE — 


Let us suppose that you and I are lunching together 
some downtown restaurant in New York, talking this matt 
over. That broiled halibut which came to the next tabl 
looked so nice that we ordered some ourselves. Here it is 
Could anything be fresher? Well, by following the course of 
that halibut on its way hither we shall get some idea of 
transportation organization of New York’s next-door nei 
bor, New England. We may see something of how N 
York, and a deal of the country beyond New York, is fed a 
clothed. “Fed!” you exclaim. ‘Fed from New England? 

Why, yes, to no little extent! Not only this fish, but 
potatoes, apples, and cranberries, and a lot of other prod 
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good to eat, come from that quarter. Take this halibut, for 
instance. Very likely it was landed day before yesterday in 
Boston — the first fishing-port in America, with a fresh-fish 
business of $6,000,000 and more a year. 


THE FASTEST FREIGHT-TRAIN IN THE WorLD 


The other day I was on a train outward bound from a great 
city. We rolled past a big freight-yard. Hundreds of cars 
stood in compact ranks upon scores of parallel tracks. They 
bore the names of dozens of different railroad companies. 
The man sitting beside me remarked: “‘ Curious how freight- 
cars always seem to be standing still! IJ’ll warrant those very 
cars have been on those same tracks for the past week with- — 
out stirring. I read lately that the average ton of railroad 
freight does not move more than twenty-five miles a day. 
No wonder freight-trains never get anywhere!” 

“However that may be,” I replied, ‘I can show you a 
yard where the average long-distance ton gets more than 200 
miles inside of twenty-four hours. And a great deal of it is 
delivered more than 230 miles in less than a third of that 
time.” 

The man’s eyes opened wide: ‘“‘And do you mean to say 
that a freight-train does that? You must mean si athe 
not freight.” 

“A regular freight-train, running daily as anaeiety as a 
ferryboat,” I replied. 

Now let us follow the track of the halibut back to Boston 
and look at that train for ourselves. It is the famous “Pier 
Freight,” said to be the best freight-train in the world. ‘The 
time is early last evening at the big yard in South Boston. 
A census of all the cars in this yard — 1800 on the average, 
and occasionally as many as 2100—is taken twice a day. 
The general yardmaster knows about every car there: what 
it is, where it is, how long it has been there. In this one yard 
are fifty miles of track; every month at least 200,000 tons of 
freight are handled there. 
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The ‘Pier Freight’ stands at its long platform, nearly 
loaded and ready to start — a 640-ton train; limited to the = | 
capacity of its motive power. Speed is a main considera- 
tion; the engine is a “‘long-legged”’ business-looking machine, 
one of the biggest of ten-wheeled passenger locomotives, 
Among engineers it is as much of an honor to run the Boston 
“Pier Freight’? as to run the “Merchants Limited.” 

It is now within a few minutes of starting time; everything 
is on board except some of the fish. ‘Teams still come hurry- 
ing into the yard with crates and barrels just packed; the 
perspiring freight-handlers are rushing their trucks along the 
platform to the cars. The train is scheduled to pull out at 
‘5.55 Pp. M., and it lacks eight minutes of leaving time. 

“All full!”? comes the word. ‘The last car doors are shut. 
Too late a wagon backs up to the platform. Its three crates 
of fish must be taken around to the South Station and go by 
express. They will get to New York on time, but at a much 
higher cost. 

The halibut is safe on board. It is a rushing business, that 
of getting Boston fish to the New York market. The Boston 
dealers, as a rule, do not get their orders from New York till 
after 1 P.M. The orders come by mail or wire; mostly wire, 
either telegraph or telephone. The New York fish merchants 
cannot figure out their requirements for the day until well 
along in the forenoon. So at the Boston end there has to be 
quick work in getting the fish out of storage, and in packing 
and forwarding it. The main thing is to get the fish to the 
consumer as fresh as possible; hence the delay in ordering 
and the expedition in forwarding. 


TWENTY-NINE Mites AN Hovr, Inctuprnc Stops 


The Boston “Pier Freight” runs to New York in 7 hours = 2 
and 55 minutes; the distance is 227.75 miles—a running 
time, including stops, of a little less than 29 miles an hour. of 
At times the speed runs as high as 60 miles an hour. Imagine, — : ) 
if you can, an old-time freight-train, with jiggly light cars __ 
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and link couplings, going like that! Such speed is made 
possible by the air-brake and automatic safety coupling. It 
now seems strange that their compulsory use was fought by 
some of the biggest railroad men. 

In the old days a big railroad man once said of his com- 
pany’s freight service: “Eight miles to the hour is the proper 
speed. I will dismiss the engineer who dares run by his mile- 
post faster than that speed.’’ An eminent expert in trans- 
portation charged another great railroad company with reck- 
less extravagance in running its freight-trains as fast as twelve 
miles an hour. ‘‘The wear and tear is something terrible,” 
he declared. ‘‘It is pounding the track to pieces; every ton 
of freight hauled at that rate is carried at a loss; a reduction 
of speed to eight miles an hour would lessen the expenses 
in the wear-and-tear account of the freight service of that 
railroad more than a thousand dollars a day!’’ Such were 
the days of iron rails and hand-brakes. 

Just as the Boston “Pier Freight” habitually pulls out 
ahead of schedule time, so it customarily arrives ahead of 
time. It is almost never late in leaving or arriving. Once, 
when there was a bad snow storm in Boston, shippers were in- 
formed that on account of the bad going in the streets the 
train would be held for twenty minutes, if necessary. But 
even then all shipments were delivered to the yard in season 
and the train left promptly on time. 

The “Pier Freight,’ due at Harlem River at 1.55 A. M., 
came in, as usual, ahead of time. The Fulton Market had its 
own boat in waiting; the crates of fish were promptly taken 
on board and down the river to the market. At five o’clock 
the fish were on the auction-block. And, as usual, that ele- 
ment in New York’s breakfast, luncheon, dinner was taken 
care of for the day. 


ENLARGING NEw ENGLAND’S MARKET 


How railroad improvements made at a distant point may 
benefit a given locality just as much as, or perhaps even more 
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than, other improvements made on the spot, is seldom appre- : 
ciated. The average local merchant or manufacturer delights 
in transportation improvements in his own neighborhood, 
but is indifferent to those made at a distance. But does not — 

a better stomach mean a better heart and a healthier man? 
So improvements in one part of a railroad may brace up the 
whole system and benefit everybody along the line. 

For this reason Boston and the rest of New England are 
just as much benefited by terminal improvements in New York 
as they would be with improvements made at home. Since 
New York is New England’s greatest market, every improve- 
ment that makes it easier and cheaper for goods from New 
England to reach that market benefits New England. 

Agricultural as well as manufacturing interests benefit 
thereby. The Wallabout Market in Brooklyn is said to be 
the greatest in the world. From that market New England 4 1 
had been well-nigh excluded, while the trunk lines from the 
West enjoyed terminal relations that gave them cheap access. 
Potatoes brought a thousand miles from Wisconsin, or two — 
thousand miles from Montana, kept out the potatoes of Maine, — 
only a few hundred miles away. But now the advantage lies 
with the East. These instances of the way in which a whole 
section of the country may benefit by terminal improvements 
in New York show how the various communities that are 
served by a common system of transportation are members _ 
one of the other — literally bound together by hooks of steel. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


. Explain how the people of New York get their food. What work © 
do they do to pay for their food? a 

- Do New Yorkers use most of the commodities which are brought — 
to the city or do they ship them elsewhere? Explain. a 

3. Tell where the different foods you had for breakfast or din 
come from. Name the foods in which transportation by t 
railroad played no part. 

. How do you explain the first paragraph in view of the fact t 
Chicago is the greatest railway centre in the world? 
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. Name two of the factors which have made New York the largest 


city in the New World. 


. Tell the journey of the broiled halibut. From what source come 


the fresh fish which your mother occasionally buys? 


. Why did many railroad leaders object to the compulsory use of 


the air-brake and the automatic safety-coupler? Were their 
reasons similar to those of the farm-hands who objected to 
McCormick’s reaper (p. 116)? What are the chief advan- 
tages of the air-brake? Of the automatic safety-coupler ? 


. Explain how railroad improvements at a point hundreds of miles 


distant from where you live may benefit your community. 


. Give examples showing how farmers are benefited by improvements 


in the railroads. 
Tell what would happen to your community if it were cut off 
from all effective means of transportation. 
Volunteer reports (consuit the encyclopedia or the references be- 
low): 
. The effect of the Erie Canal on New York City. 
. George Stephenson and the first locomotive. 
George Westinghouse and the air-brake. 
. Automatic safety coupling. 
The fastest freight-train to or from our community; where it 
comes from, where it goes. 


ee 


AH 


Of what part of the selection does this poem by Carl Sandburg 
remind you? 


BOX CARS 


Box cars run by a mile long. 


And I wonder what they say to each other 
When they stop a mile long on a side-track. 


Maybe their chatter goes: 

T came from Fargo with a load of wheat up to the danger line. 

T came from Omaha with a load of shorthorns and they splint- 
ered my boards. 

I came from Detroit heavy with a load of flivvers. 

I carried apples from the Hood River last year and this year 
bunches of bananas from Florida; they look for me with 
watermelons from Mississippi next year. 


ApprtionaL REeaprncs. — 1. “Getting the Apples to Market,” E. 


P. Powell, in Outing, 59: 303-308. 2. “A Seaport as a Center of Con- 
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centration of Population and Wealth,” J. P. Goode, in Lessons in Com. a 
munity and National Life, Series C, 201-208. 3. “By Mail,” V. 1. _ 
Paradise, in Scribner’s Magazine, 69: ‘prsa8o: 4. “Railway Brakes,” _ a 
A. Williams, How It Works, 187-1909. ed | 


3. A DEAL IN WHEAT 
FRANK NORRIS 


One of the chief risks in farming or business is the uncertainty 
about prices in the future. If a farmer or a manufacturer knew in — 
advance just what he would have to pay for labor and materials and 
just what he could sell his product for, he would usually be able to 
avoid loss. But no one knows the future. : 

This fact plays an important part in buying and selling. People 
who buy or sell merely for the sake of making a profit by a change in 
the future price of a commodity are speculating. Speculation in 
“‘futures”” — the buying or selling of goods at a given price for deliy- 
ery at some future time — goes on in most cities, usually at the stock 
exchange or the board of trade. 

Those who sell goods which they do not own at the time of the sale 
are called “bears’’; they hope to make a profit by a fall in the price ~ 
before the time for delivery comes; they do all they can to force prices - 
down. The activities of the “bears” and the “‘bulls’” —the name 
given to those who buy for future delivery — play an important part 
at times in causing changes in prices. These changes, as the following _ 
story will show, frequently bring hardship and suffering to people who 
are in no way engaged i in speculation. = 


a hae eae ate eN, a meee mi fag Pid eis pee. TS 


I. Tue Loss or THE Farm 


As Sam Lewiston backed the horse into the shafts of his 
buckboard, his wife came out from the kitchen door of th 
house and drew near. For some time she stood at the horse 
head, her arms folded and her apron rolled around them 
For a long moment neither spoke. They had talked over th 
situation so long the night before that there seemed to b 
nothing more to say. 

The time was late in summer, the place a ranch in sou 
western Kansas, and Lewiston and his wife were two of a v 
population of farmers, wheat growers, who at that mom 
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were passing through a crisis —a crisis that at any moment 
might culminate in tragedy. Wheat was down to sixty-six 
cents a bushel. 

At length Emma Lewiston spoke. 

“Well,” she hazarded, looking vaguely out across the ranch 
toward the horizon; ‘‘well, Sam, there’s always that offer of 
Brother Joe’s. We can quit —and go to Chicago — if the 
worst comes.” 

“And give up!” exclaimed Lewiston, running the lines 
through the rings. ‘‘Leave the ranch! Give up! After all 
these years !”’ 

His wife made no reply for a moment. Lewiston climbed 
into the buckboard and gathered up the lines. ‘Well, here 
goes for the last try, Emmie,” he said. ‘‘Good-by, girl. 
Maybe things will look better in town to-day.” 

“Maybe,” she said gravely. She kissed her husband good- 
by and stood for some time looking after the buckboard trav- 
eling toward the town in a moving pillar of dust. 

““T don’t know,” she murmured at length; “I don’t know 
just how we’re going to make out.” 

When Lewiston reached town, he tied his horse to the iron 
railing in front of the Odd Fellows’ Hall, and went across the 
street and up the stairway of a building of brick and granite 
— the most pretentious structure of the town — and knocked 
at a door upon the first landing. The door was furnished 
with a pane of frosted glass, on which, in gold letters, was in- 
scribed ‘‘ Bridges & Co., Grain Dealers.” 

Bridges himself, a middle-aged man who wore a velvet skull- 
cap and who was smoking a cigar, met the farmer at the 
counter and the two exchanged perfunctory greetings. 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Lewiston, tentatively, after a while. 

“Well, Lewiston,” said the other, “I can’t take that wheat 
of yours at any better than sixty-two.” 

“Sixty-two !” 

“Tt’s the Chicago price that does it, Lewiston. Truslow is 
bearing the stuff for all he is worth. It’s Truslow and the 
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bear clique that stick the knife into us. The price br 
again this morning. We’ve just got a wire.” 
‘Good heavens,’’ murmured Lewiston, looking vaguel 
from side to side. “That—ruins me. I can’t carry my 
grain any longer—vwith storage charges and — and. ; 
Bridges, I don’t see just how I’m going to make out. Sixty- 
two cents a bushel! Why, man, it’s cost me nearly a dollar 
a bushel to raise that wheat, and now Truslow rf ies 
He turned away abruptly withw gesture of infinite discour ie 
agement. iS 
He went down-stairs and, making his way to his buck- _ 
board, got in, and, with eyes vacant, the reins slipping and — 
sliding i in his limp, half-open hands, drove slowly back to the _ 
ranch. His wife had seen him coming, and met him as he 
drew up before the barn. 
“Well?” she demanded. 
‘““Emmie,” he said as he got out of the buckboard, laying 
his arm across her shoulder, ‘“‘Emmie, I guess we'll take up- 
with Joe’s offer. We'll go to Chicago. We’re cleaned out 


Il. THe Breap LINE 


The street was dark and deserted. It was a district not 
from the Chicago River, given up largely to wholesale sto 
and after nightfall was empty of all life. The echoes sl 
but lightly hereabouts, and the slightest footfall, the faint 
noise, woke them upon the instant and sent them clamori 
up and down the length of the pavement between the ir 
shuttered fronts. The only light came from the side door of 
a bakery, where at one o’clock in the morning loaves of brea 
were given away to any who might ask for them. 

Every evening about nine o’clock the outcasts began 
gather about the side door. The stragglers came in rapid 
and the line — the “bread line,” as it was called — be 
form. By midnight it was usually some hundreé yarc 
length, stretching almost the entire length of the block. 

Toward ten in the evening, his coat collar turned up 
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the fine drizzle that filled the air, his hands in his pockets, his 
elbows gripping his sides, Sam Lewiston came up and silently 
took his place at the end of the line. 

Unable to conduct his farm on a paying basis at the time 
when Truslow, the ‘‘Great Bear,” had sent the price of grain 
down to sixty-two cents a bushel, Lewiston had turned over 
his entire property to his creditors, and, leaving Kansas for 
good, had abandoned farming, and had left his wife at his 
sister’s boarding-house in Topeka with the understanding that 
she was to join him in Chicago as soon as he had found a 
steady job. Then he had come to Chicago and turned work- 
man. 

His brother Joe conducted a small hat factory, and for a 
time he found there a meagre employment. But difficulties 
had occurred, times were bad, the hat factory was involved 
in debts, and in the end his brother had given up. 

Thrown out of work, Lewiston drifted aimlessly about Chi- 
cago, from pillar to post, working a little, earning here a dol- 
lar, there a dime, but always sinking, sinking, till at last a 
park bench became his home and the “bread line”’ his chief 
source of food. | 

He stood now in the enfolding drizzle, stupefied with fatigue. 
Before and behind stretched the line. There was no talking. 
There was no sound. The street was empty. It was so still 
that the passing of a street-car in the adjoining street grated 
like prolonged rolling explosions. The drizzle descended in- 
cessantly. After a long time midnight struck. 

There was something ominous in this line of dark figures, 
close-pressed, soundless; a crowd, yet absolutely still; a close- 
packed, silent file, waiting in the deserted, night-ridden street; 
waiting without a word, without a movement, under the night 
and under the slow-moving mists of rain. Few in the crowd 
were professional beggars. The most were workmen, long 
since out of work, forced into idleness by the long-continued 
“hard times,” by ill-luck, by sickness. To them the “bread 
line” was a godsend. At least they would not starve. Be- 
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tween the jobs here was something to hold them up — a sma 
platform, as it were, above the sweep of black water, where 2 
for a moment they might pause and take a breath. | 
The period of waiting on this night of rain seemed endless ‘ 
to those silent, hungry men; but at length there was a stir, — 
The line moved. The side door was opened. Ah, at last! | 
They were going to hand out the bread. ‘7 
But moeteete of the usual white- aproned cook with his a 
crowded hampers there now appeared in the doorway a new a 
man, a young fellow who looked like a bookkeeper’s assistant. 
He bore in his hand a placard, which he tacked to the outside — 
of the door. Then he disappeared within the bakery, — a 
the door after him. * 
A shudder of despair, an unformed sense of calamity, secu | 
to run from end to end of the line. What had happened? — 
Those in the rear, unable to read the placard, surged forward, — 
a sense of bitter disappointment at their hearts. 
The line broke up, changed into a shapeless throng —a : 
throng that crowded forward and collected in front of the 
shut door whereon the placard was affixed. Lewiston, with — 
the others, pushed forward. On the placard he read there, 3 
words: | 
‘“‘Owing to the fact that the price of grain has been increaaee 
to two dollars a bushel, there will be no distribution of bread | 
from this bakery until further notice.” ch 
Lewiston turned away, dumb, bewildered. Till morning | he 3 
walked the streets, going on without purpose, without direc 
tion. at 
Then at last his luck turned. Over night the wheel of i 
fortune creaked and swung upon its axis, and before noon 
found a job in the street-cleaning brigade. In time he 
to be first shift boss, then deputy inspector, then inspector 
then he was promoted to the dignity of driving a red wagon 
with rubber tires and drawing a salary instead of mere we 
‘fhe wife was sent for and a new start made. 
But Lewiston never forgot. Dimly he began to see t 
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meaning of things. Caught once in the cogs of a great and 
terrible engine, he had seen its workings. Of all the men who 
had stood in the “bread line” on that rainy night in early 
summer, he, perhaps, was the only one who had struggled up 
to the surface again. How many others had gone down in 
the great ebb? Grim question; he dared not think how many. 

He had seen the two ends of a great wheat operation — a 
battle between Bear and Bull. The farmer — he who raised 
the wheat — was ruined upon one hand; the working-man — 
he who consumed it — was ruined upon the other. But be- 
tween the two, the great operators, who never saw the wheat 
they traded in, bought and sold the world’s food, gambled in 
the nourishment of nations, practised their tricks and shifty 
‘“‘deals,” and went on in life, cheerful, contented, and unas- 
sailable. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. How did Sam Lewiston lose his farm? So far as the story shows, 
was he in any way responsible for the loss? 

2. Explain the cause which is given for the fall in the price of wheat. 
Why did Lewiston not hold on to his grain until the price 
went up? 

3. Explain the author’s purpose in each of the two parts of this story. 

4. Read the passage in Lyon’s “Wants as a Factor in Determining 
Values,” p. 210, which refers to “bear raids.” Does Lyon dis- 
agree with Norris? Explain. 

s. Describe Lewiston’s experiences in Chicago. Is there a “bread 
line” where you live? If so, who supplies the bread ? 

6. What happens when there are “hard times”? Name periods in 
American history when times have been hard. What seem to 
have been the causes? (See A. H. Sanford, Story of Agriculture 
in the United States, 224-234.) 

+. Mention ways in which men must buy for future delivery if they 
wish to avoid failure in business. Do growers of fruit need to 
buy trees for future delivery? Do builders of skyscrapers or 
bridges? Do dealers in groceries or hardware? If possible, 
ask some business men how far in advance of delivery they 
order their goods. 

8. Read the part of “Commerce,” p. 222, which best shows the spirit 
of the “‘bears” and ‘‘bulls.”’ 
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9. Which gives a more convincing explanation of the causes | 
changes in prices, this story or “‘Wants as a Factor in. 
mining Values,” p. 210? Give reasons. 

10, Volunteer reports: 

a. The panic of 1837. c. The panic of 1893. 
b. The panic of 1873. d. The panic of 1907. 


4, TRADING BUGS WITH THE NATIONS 
WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY 


Unlike the commerce of ancient times, which was limited largel; 
to spices, jewels, fine fabrics, and the precious metals, the comme 
of our day consists of all sorts of commodities — of grain, coal, iron 
even of bugs. Before reading this selection, write out two questio 
which you hope the author will answer. 


The latest development in international trade is a 
merce in insects in which the parties concerned are r 
other than the great and progressive nations themselves. 
is growing to be an ordinary practice for the Khediv 
Egypt to propose to the President of Chili to exchange 
bottle of flies for a box of ticks, or for Uncle Sam to tre 
nest of yellowjackets to France for an insect that is t 
enemy of the gypsy-moth. 5 

This is good business. Upon the fact that “little fleas 
other fleas to bite ’em,”’ may be built a plan of defense again 
the insect hordes that from time to time invade comm 
ties and do great damage; for these instinctive enemies 
be introduced to give battle to the destructive hordes ' 
injure us. The manner of marshaling the insect arm 
carefully studied by the bureaus of entomology of the 
ous nations, and these are co-operating and have built 
considerable interchange in insects that have hen “7 
in the fight for man’s good. 

The whole enterprise started in California, whee 
attacked the ee The orchard men foe 
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less than an accumulation of insects, and the peculiar beetle 
that attacked it is none other than the ladybug of the nursery 
rhyme that is urged to “‘fly away home.” 

Italy, Spain, the British West Indies, and other communi- 
ties where oranges are grown, are calling upon Uncle Sam for 
great quantities of ladybugs — or ladybirds, as they are often 
called — to devour the scale in those sections. This country 
is responding freely, and the insects are going forth with their 
healthy appetites to do their share toward saving the orange 
crop in many parts of the world. 

The gadfly is a pest, known the world around, whose per- 
nicious habit of stinging animals in the heels while inserting 
its eggs under their skin has stampeded many a mild-faced ox, 
from Vicksburg to Calcutta. <A bit of comedy that enlivens 
every pasture in America is the attack of the gadfly on the 
family cow and the peculiar manner in which she crimps her 
tail over her back on these occasions and makes for the 
waterhole. 

In a similar way the gadfly attacks the camel in Africa. 
The interest of the French Government in Algeria has led to 
the introduction of the digger-wasp, a native of Texas and an 
enemy of the gadfly, into that country. The wasps have 
been taken to Algeria and set free, and it is expected that they 
will reduce the number of gadflies, and consequently the 
disease that affects the camels through infection carried by 
them. 

The handling of the digger-wasp in commerce is surrounded 
by some difficulties, as is the handling of the bumblebee. 

The bumblebee is indispensable to the clover crop. _It 
flits from blossom to blossom and carries the pollen from one 
to the other, thus fertilizing the flowers so that the seeds 
reproduce when planted. Where the bee does not exist, 
clover cannot be made to reproduce. In the Philippines, for 
instance, conditions were found favorable to the growing of 
clover; but the bee was absent, and the industry as a conse- 
quence was paralyzed. A similar condition in Australia, 
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when the English first planted clover there, was remedied by 
transplanting the bumblebee. A : 
Knowing this, the scientists of the Department of Age :& 
riculture were anxious to establish the bumblebee in the 
Philippines; but the sting of the little insect complicated — 
matters. The idea was hit upon of deluding the bumble- _ 
bees into the belief that their trips to sunny climes were being 
taken in the dead of winter and that they were as aconse- — 
quence hibernating. To carry out this idea successfully, the 
bumblebees were captured in the winter and their nests 
placed in refrigerator baskets. These were kept well replen- _ 
ished with ice during the trip, and, despite the crossing of — 
equatorial latitudes, the insects were never aware that other _ 
conditions than those of ice and snow existed. ne | 
This may not be true of one consignment that was sent to 
the Philippines in charge of native students returning from 
the United States, over which still hovers an air of mystery, 
Two refrigerator baskets were to be carried in hand by the 
students, who were instructed to replenish the ice supply — 
from time to time. ~ When the students reached Manila, one 
of the baskets had disappeared, and a satisfactory explana- 
tion has never been secured. One can speculate as to possi- 
bilities in case the ice was neglected and the bees waked up 
in a heated car. “£ 
Even ticks are of inestimable value in commerce. These — F 
insects are great bearers of disease in rabbits, dogs, and cattle. 
They are particularly damaging in the United States and — 
Africa. In Texas a tick has been found that is suffering 
greatly from a small parasite that lives within it. This tick, — 
carrying its microscopic enemy, is being scattered the world 3 
around so that the parasite may destroy ticks elsewhere. — 
The Portuguese Government, particularly, is sending great 
numbers of Texas ticks to its African colonies. 
Our government is active now in introducing parasites 
the gypsy-moth and the browntailed-moth. These mo 
were brought into New England from abroad. They hay 
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no natural enemies in this country, and as a consequence 
have multiplied so rapidly as to threaten all the trees of the 
section in which they appear. In Europe and Japan these 
moths have always existed, and so have their parasites, which 
are not particularly destructive. Our import trade in insects 
is at present confined largely to parasites of the gypsy-moths. 

Several varieties of flies, not greatly different from the ordi- 
nary house-fly, have formed the habit abroad of laying their 
eggs in the bodies of the young moths. When these young 
flies hatch out, they devour the tiny moths. The manner of 
importation is through gathering the moth larve which 
already contain the fly eggs and bringing them over in that 
condition. Great colonies have been established in New 
England, and their effect is already felt. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Read your two questions aloud. Did the author answer them? 

2. Explain why nations trade in insects. Do they also trade in 
plants and seeds? (See the additional readings below.) 

3. Name three insects or parasites which are exchanged between 
nations. In each instance mention the nations concerned, and 
explain why the insects are exchanged. 

4. Make up a story about what happened to the basket of bumble- 
bees which never reached Manila. 

5. Read aloud the part of this selection which interested you most. 

6. Tell about the chief insect plague in your neighborhood. What 
is being done to lessen or destroy it? 

7. Volunteer reports on: 

a. The war on the boll-weevil. 
b. Bringing new plants to America. 
c. The campaign against hook-worm. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS. — 1. ‘New Plant Immigrants,” D. Fair- 
child, in National Geographic Magazine, 22: 879-907. 2. “A Hunter 
of Plants,” D. Fairchild, ibid., 36: 57-77. 3. “Protecting the United 
States from Plant Pests,’ C. L. Marlott, ibid., 40: 205-218. 4. 
“Fighting Insects with Airplanes,” C. R. Neillie and J. S. Houser, 
ibid., 41: 333-338. 5. “The Battle in Hawaii Between the Planters 
and Insect Pests,” G. Grosvenor, ibid., 45: 153-158. 
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5. THE ROMANCE OF A BUSY BROKER 


O. HENRY 


Pitcher, confidential clerk in the office of Harvey Ma 
broker, allowed a look of mild interest and surprise to visi 
his usually expressionless countenance when his emplo: 
briskly entered at half-past nine in company with his you 
lady stenographer. With a snappy “Good morning, Pitcher 
Maxwell dashed at his desk as though he were intending 
leap over it, and then plunged into the great heap of lett 
and telegrams waiting there for him. 

The young lady had been Maxwell’s stenographer for a ye. 
She was beautiful in a way that was decidedly unstenograph 
She wore no chains, bracelets, or lockets. She had not 
air of being about to accept an invitation to luncheon. 
dress was gray and plain, but it fitted her figure with neatn 
and modesty. In her neat black turban hat was the 
green wing of a macaw. On this morning she was softly a 
shyly radiant. Her eyes were dreamily bright, her cheek 
genuine peachblow, her expression a happy one, tinged 
reminiscence. 

Pitcher, still mildly curious, noticed a difference in her 
this morning. Instead of going straight into the adjo 
room, where her desk was, she lingered, slightly irresolut 
the outer office. Once dhe moved over by Maxwell's 
near enough for him to be aware of her preser:ce. 

The machine sitting at that desk was no longer a n 
was a busy New York broker, moved by buzzing whe 
uncoiling springs. 

“Well — what is it? Anything?” asked Masweiee 
His opened mail lay like a bank of stage snow on a ro 
desk. His keen gray eye, impersonal and brusque, 1 
upon her half impatiently. 

“Nothing,” answered the stenographer, pelos? | 
a little smile. : 
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“Mr. Pitcher,” she said to the confidential clerk, “did Mr. 
Maxwell say anything yesterday about engaging another 
stenographer ?”’ 

“He did,” answered Pitcher. ‘He told me to get another 
one. I notified the agency yesterday afternoon to send over 
a few samples this morning. It’s 9.45 o’clock, and not a 
single picture hat or piece of pineapple chewing gum has 
showed up yet.” 

“T will do the work as usual, then,” said the young lady, 
“until some one comes to fill the place.” And she went to 
her desk at once and hung the black turban hat with the gold- 
green macaw wing in its accustomed place. 

He who has been denied the spectacle of a busy Manhattan 
broker during a rush of business is handicapped for the pro- 
fession of anthropology. The poet sings of the “crowded 
hour of glorious life.” The broker’s hour is not only crowded, 
but the minutes and seconds are hanging to all the straps 
and packing both front and rear platforms. 

And this day was Harvey Maxwell’s busy day. The ticker 
began to reel out jerkily its fitful coils of tape, the desk tele- 
phone had a chronic attack of buzzing. Men began to throng 
into the office and call at him over the railing, jovially, sharply, 
viciously, excitedly. Messenger boys ran in and out with 
messages and telegrams. The clerks in the office jumped 
about like sailors during a storm. Even Pitcher’s face re- 
laxed into something resembling animation. 

On the Exchange there were hurricanes and landslides and 
snowstorms and glaciers and volcanoes, and those elemental 
disturbances were reproduced in miniature in the broker’s 
offices. Maxwell shoved his chair against the wall and trans- 
acted business after the manner of a toe dancer. He jumped 
from ticker to phone, from desk to door, with the trained 
agility of an acrobat. 

In the midst of this growing and important stress the broker 
became aware of a high-rolled fringe of golden hair under a 
nodding canopy of velvet and ostrich tips, an imitation seal- 


———— 2 
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skin sack, and a string of beads as large as hickory nuts, — 
ending near the floor with a silver heart. There was a self- 
possessed young lady connected with these decorations; and — 
Pitcher was there to construe her. .| 

“Lady from the Stenographers’ Agency to see about the — 
position,” said Pitcher. , 

Maxwell turned half around, with his hands full of papers _ 
and ticker tape. /@ 

“What position?” he asked, with a frown. 7 

“Position of stenographer,” said Pitcher. “You told me _ 
yesterday to call them up and have one sent over this morn- 
ing.” 

‘ You are losing your mind, Pitcher,” said Maxwell. “Why — 
should I have given you any such instructions? Miss Leslie — 
has given perfect satisfaction during the year she has been 
here. The place is hers as long as she chooses to retain it. 
There’s no place open here, madam. Countermand that or- _ 
der with the agency, Pitcher, and don’t bring any more of _ 
‘em in here.”’ a 

The silver heart left the office, swinging and banging itself _ 
against the office furniture as it indignantly departed. Pitcher — 
seized a moment to remark to the bookkeeper that the “old _ 
man” seemed to get more absent-minded and forgetful every _ 
day of the world. cs & 

The rush and pace of business grew fiercer and faster. On 
the floor they were pounding half a dozen stocks in which — 
Maxwell’s customers were heavy investors. Orders to buy — 
and sell were coming and going as swift as the flight of swal- — 
lows. Some of his own holdings were imperiled, and the man 
was working like some high-geared, delicate, strong machine ~ 
— strung to full tension, going at full speed, accurate, never — 
hesitating, with the proper word and decision and act ready — 
and prompt as clockwork. Stocks and bonds, loans and 
mortgages, margins and securities— here was a world of — 
finance, and there was no room in it for the human world or — 
the world of Nature. ae 
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When the luncheon hour drew near there came a slight lull 
in the uproar. 

Maxwell stood by his desk with his hands full of telegrams 
and memoranda, with a fountain pen over his right ear and 
his hair hanging in disorderly strings over his forehead. His 
window was open, for the beloved janitress Spring had turned 
on a little warmth through the waking registers of the earth. 

And through the window came a wandering — perhaps a 
lost — odor —a delicate, sweet odor of lilac that fixed the 
broker for a moment immovable. For this odor belonged to 
Miss Leslie; it was her own, and hers only. 

The odor brought her vividly, almost tangibly, before him. 
The world of finance dwindled suddenly to a speck. And she 
was in the next room — twenty steps away. 

“By George, Ill do it now,” said Maxwell, half aloud. “Tl 
ask her now. I wonder I didn’t do it long ago.” 

He dashed into the inner office. He charged upon the desk 
of the stenographer. 

She looked at him with a smile. A soft pink crept over 
her cheek, and her eyes were kind and frank. Maxwell 
leaned one elbow on her desk. He still clutched fluttering 
papers with both hands, and the pen was above his ear. 

“Miss Leslie,” he began hurriedly, “I have but a moment 
to spare. I want to say something in that moment. Will 
you be my wife? I haven’t had time to make love to you in 
the ordinary way, but I really do love you. Talk quick, 
please — those fellows are clubbing the stuffing out of Union 
Pacific.” 

“Oh, what are you talking about?’ exclaimed the young 
lady. She rose to her feet and gazed upon him, round-eyed. 

“Don’t you understand?” said Maxwell, restively. ‘I 
want you to marry me. I love you, Miss Leslie. I wanted 
to tell you, and I snatched a minute when things had slack- 
ened up a bit. They’re calling me for the phone now. Tell 
*em to wait a minute, Pitcher. Won’t you, Miss Leslie?” 

The stenographer acted very queerly At first she seemed 


- We were married iast evening at eight o’clock in the Lit 
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overcome with amazement; then tears flowed from her» 
dering eyes; and then she smiled sunnily through them, : 
one of her arms slid tenderly about the broker’s neck. 

“T know now,” she said, softly. ‘It’s this old bus: 
that has driven everything else out of your head for the tir 
I was frightened at first. Don’t you remember, He 


Church Around the Corner.” 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Did the story end as you expected? Is the story true; th 
do you think a man could forget that he had been married 
evening before? | 

2. What is O. Henry’s aim in the story? 2 

3. What paragraph in “Rushing Freight to New York,” p. 223, 
sembles the scene in the broker’s office? Does sae Sonia 
mind you of any passage in “‘A Deal in Wheat,” p. 230? 

4. Name three features which make this a good story. 

. Volunteer problem. Explain the business of a broker; inc 

your explanation terms in the story which are used 
stock exchange. 


UL 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
THE COMMERCE OF TO-DAY 


1. “Financing a Panic.” H. M. Wooley, in Stories of the Da 
80-95. - 
2. ““The Making of a Merchant.” H. N. Higinbotham, in Vv 
Reader, 89-92. 
3. “The Freight Train,” Cy Warman, ibid., 161-162. 
4. “The New Day in Salesmanship,” F. aay in Opp. or ti 
Today for Boys and Girls, 141-152. . 
. “The Selling of Stocks and Bonds,” ibid., 223-225. 
6. “The Story of the Calculating Machine,” Bie os a 
edge, 345-355. | 
. “The Story of the Addressograph,” ibid., dhee 
8. “Stocks and Bonds and What They Mean,” C 
a & 3358-3360; neers Bothy 7: na 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF BUYING AND SELLING 


READING HABITS 


(To be read and discussed by teacher and pupils together) 


Sometimes we read for fun or recreation; sometimes we read for 
information or general knowledge: and sometimes we read for instruc- 
tion or in order to master or understand thoroughly such material 
as is found in text books. 

The method suggested for this third type of reading, ordinarily 
called study, was explained in part in the directions given with “Wants 
as a Factor in Determining Values,” p. 210. If study is carried on 
with the highest success it requires, of course, like the other two 
types of reading, the mastery or learning of certain skills or habits. 
The most important study, skills or habits, with their purposes, may be 
grouped as follows: 


1. Reading. 


a. A fairly rapid first reading for the purpose of grasping the 
thought as a whole. 

b. A deliberate second reading of the entire selection or of cer- 
tain parts, for the mastery of details and illustrations. 

c. A final scanning in order to fix in mind the plan or frame- 
work. 


2. Assimilating or mastering. 

a. During the first and second reading try to get the author’s 
thought by putting it in your own words. 

b. During the second reading bring in your previous knowledge, 
read between the lines, and find, if possible, original illus- 
trations of the author’s ideas. 

c. During the final scanning, determine the major and minor 
ideas and make an outline, either in your head or on paper, 
of the main divisions and subdivisions. 


3. Preparing to recite. 

a. Fix in memory the plan or framework of the thought. 

b. Go over and explain the important passages to yourself in 
your own words and, if possible, with original illustra- 
tions. 

c. Run over the entire selection in your mind in order to see if 
you can give a clear, connected floor talk upon it. Read 
again any parts which cause you trouble. 
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or 


Try this plan of study with “Manufacturing Automobiles,” p. 43, 
with “Rushing Freight to New York,” p. 223. After you have — 
done this, discuss the difficulties you met. Finally, try the planin 
the preparation of your next lesson in history, geography, or science, __ 


and talk over your experience later on here in class. 


un 


La) 


to 


. Write a composition of from 150 to 300 words, telling why people 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


. Explain the difference between bartering and buying. | 
. Name three marks, or characteristics, of an up-to-date grocery- 


store, drug-store, or department-store. Describe three features 
of the most up-to-date store (of any sort) you have ever seen. 


. Make a list of ten of your most important wants. Put a cross (X) — 
after those which need not be satisfied in order that you may 


live; put two crosses (XX) after those which you would no longer 


have if, like Robinson Crusoe, you lived alone on an island. — | 


If you were to check off in this manner the wants included in 
Holmes’s ‘‘Contentment,”’ p. 215, what ones would remain? 


. Name any factors, not mentioned by Lyon, p. 210, which playa z 


part in determining values. 


- Volunteer project. Do any bus lines run through your commu- 
nity? If so, describe the way they are affecting passenger or : @ 
freight traffic on the railroads. Inquire at the offices of both - 


the railroads and the bus lines. 


Volunteer project. Ask two business men what effect the closing _ 
of all banks would have on business and report their answers me 


to the class. 


. Make a list of seven important agencies used in modern com- 
merce; as, for example, railroads, money, banks. In your — 


opinion, which plays the greatest part ? 


ROUNDING OUT THE MEANING OF “BUYING AND ~ 
SELLING ” oa 


exchange goods, describing agencies which they use in making 


exchanges, and explaining the spirit which moves the dealers 


of the highest type. If you prefer, limit your composition 
one or two of the matters just mentioned. 

Name three important differences between the commerce of 
cient times and the commerce of to-day. 


poh ae: 
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3. What is the purpose in advertising? Bring to class three or four 
of the best advertisements you can find in recent newspapers 
or magazines and be prepared to tell why you think the adver- 
tisements are good. Bring also three interesting “Want Ads” 
to read to the class. 

4. Describe the most effective store-window display you have seen 
during the past week. 

5. From the book you have been reading (p. 180) select a chapter or a 
passage which fits into one of the sections in this unit. Give 
a floor talk on this passage, describing its contents and telling 
why you think it fits into the section. 

6. From newspapers, periodicals, and old books, secure and bring to 
class pictures or clippings which illustrate phases of this unit. 
Tell the class about your most interesting picture or clipping. 

7. Let a committee of three collect the advertisements brought in 
answer to No. s, select the fifteen or twenty which they regard 
as the best, and post them on the bulletin board in the hall 
where all the pupils in the school can see them. 

8. Divide the class into five committees to make scrap-books on 
Buying and Selling. (Let individual pupils work this out if 
they prefer.) Divide the scrap-books into three chapters, giving 
each chapter the title of one of the sections in this unit. In the 
scrap-books, appropriately arranged, put advertisements, pic- 
tures, and clippings brought in answer to Nos. 5 and 6, together 
with original drawings, poems, stories, and other items of in- 
terest, which members of the class may contribute. Have an 
exhibition of these books in your class-room; select the best 
two or three to show to the principal, and then place the two 
or three books in the school library for use by future classes. 

9. Let a committee collect and tabulate the votes of the class on the 
following questions about the selections in Buying and Selling: 

a. Which is the funniest ? d. Which is the hardest to read? 
b. Which is the saddest ? e. Which is the easiest to read? 
c. Which is the most instructive? 


Arrange the report like this: 


. TITLE OF MOST IN- | HARDEST | EASIEST 


FUNNIE SADDEST 
| SELECTION oa STRUCTIVE | TO READ | TO READ 
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1. Money in Colonial days. 63: 
y first trade. vi 
3. Shopping with mother (or 
sa father). 8. 
4. My wants (poem). O. 
5. A trip through a mail-order fo. 


house. 


QUESTIONS FOR 


1. Resolved, That our school should establish a savings ban! 


use of the pupils. 


2. Resolved, That school supplies should be furnished to p 


cost. 


3. Resolved, That each boy and girl should be required > 
ents to give an account of the way he spends his money. 
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COMMUNICATING AND TRAVELLING 


LAYING THE ATLANTIC CABLE—A “‘ LINK TO BIND NATIONS TOGETHER.” 
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THE VOICES IN SPACE 


Over the wires of the telephone, day and night, go the 
voices of men and women speaking their lines in the 
drama of life. An ever-changing theme it is. The 
stage reaches from ocean to ocean. The players are 
constantly changing ; the scenes are different, but the 
action never stops. 

Now a flash of comedy — quietly, and mile-a-second 
laughter leaps over unreckoned space. Now a curt 
command, and across a continent the wheels of com- 
merce move. Again the scene shifts — grim tragedy 
stalks the boards — a cry for law and justice vibrates 
into the night. . 

So runs the endless drama of the wires. 


In 1789, George Washington rode on horseback from 
Mt. Vernon to his inauguration as President in New 
York, then the national capital. His journey required 
several days. Thirty years later, when Andrew Jackson 
was elected as President, fourteen days passed before 
word of that honor reached him at his home in Ten- 
nessee. The news of Abraham Lincoln’s nomination 
for the presidency did not reach San Francisco until 
eight days after the convention in Chicago. In 183o, 
a stage-coach journey from Washington to Indianapolis 
required twenty days, while a trip from New York to 
San Francisco by public conveyance was an impossi- 
bility. Even as late as 1840 the cost of sending one 
ounce of mail by coach and pony express across the con- 
tinent was ten dollars, and the time required was thirty 
days. 

To-day, a New York merchant may easily converse 
over the telephone with a San Francisco customer ; a 
message can be sent around the world by wire in one- 
seventh of one second. A railway journey from Wash- 
ington to Indianapolis requires only fourteen hours, and 
a trip across the continent may be made in four days. 
In great emergencies, thousand-mile journeys may be 
made by air transport inten hours. In 1923, President 
Calvin Coolidge addressed thirty millions of his country- 
men over the radio; his voice was carried instantly to 
New Orleans and to San Francisco. Ships at sea are 
in constant and almost instant communication withland 
a thousand miles away. From the remotest parts of the 
cwilized world, news of yesterday is published in our 
morning newspapers. Ten million pieces of mail, each — 
carried at a very small cost, pass through the postal 
service of New York City every twenty-four hours; the 
total daily movement of mail in the United States ap- 
proaches 1,000,000,000 pieces. 
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A. SENDING MESSAGES 


RR se cas ee a eae eee Virna Sheard 
g, A Patan of White Paper.....:..-2..5, William E. Barton 
3. Inscriptions on the Federal Post-Office Building 
Charles W. Eliot and Woodrow Wilson 
4. The Spider’s Telegraph-Wire ............. Jean Henri Fabre 
=. Under 4 Telephone-Pole........ 2.00.5 0 vee Carl Sandburg 
GA eereer Witeless. oe SS ae Francis Arnold Collins 
B. OLp-FASHIONED JOURNEYS 
1. An American Stage-Coach Journey........-. Charles Dickens 
2. Horace Greeley’s Ride............-..-+--+:: Artemus Ward 
3. The Law of Club and Fang...............---- Jack London 
C. ANNIHILATING DisTANCE BY LAND 
1. Beating Time and Space.........-...-. Harold Ordway Rugg 
BAe Pare OD i 6 css + bo ha oe ome A Anonymous 
3. The First Railroad Across the C ontinent..... Howard C. Hill 
4. The Home Express.......--..+++- +50) John Godfrey Saxe 
D. Crossinc Creat WATERS 
Re the Sed. i ea ee Bryan Waller Proctor 
2. Laying the Atlantic Cable...........------: Cyrus W. Field 
ey Sea-F VET, 6c. 6p cate on en te John Masefield 
4. How Phileas Fogg Won His Wager... ....-..-- Jules Verne 
s. The Glory of Ships...........----++++s+2+5 Henry van Dyke 
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_ Brigham, Albert Perry, From Trail to Railway T. hrough the pt 


_ Brooks, Noah, First Across the Continent. Scribner. 


. Kipling, Rudyard, Captains Courageous. Doubleday. 
. Lummis, Charles F., A Tramp Across the Continent. Ser pner 


. McFee, Inez N., Robert Fulton. Barse and Hopkins. _ 


CHOOSE A BOOK 


lachians. Ginn. 
Stories of the development of ways of travel from trails, through 
waterways, and railroads. 


Story of the adventures of Lewis and Clark in 1802-1804, when t 
crossed the continent to explore the Oregon country. 
Collins, Francis Arnold, The Wireless Man. Century. 
Tales of his service and sacrifice, and of stirring rescues made thi 
wireless. 


Earle, Alice Morse, Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. Macmillan, — 
Stories of travel when America was young, in the days of rough tave 
and queer landlords, of terrible roads and uncomfortable stage-coac 
when tavern ghosts added to the joys of travel. 


Franck, Harry A., Working My Way Around the World. Cen 
Story of a man who, without money, weapons, or baggage, made a fi 
month trip around the world; his adventures in many strange lands, 
cluding Egypt, India, Siam, and Japan. eo 
Kipling, Rudyard, With the Night Mal. Doubleday. 
A boy: “The story is especially interesting just now because the 


written before any one thought that airplanes would be used to any 
extent.” [ 


A rich man’s son is lost overboard from a vessel, is rescued by fishe 
and spends exciting months on a strange ship. The brine of the sea 
this story. Se 


The author, who travelled from Ohio to California on foot, m 
ago, tells of his experiences in the Rockies, in the land of the ado 
tures with the nomads and with the Great American Desert. — 


Story of the man who drove the first steamboat, the little Cle 
Hudson River, . 
Parkman, Francis, The Oregon Trail. Little, Brown. 


The story of actual wanderings in 1846 upon the plains west « 
sppl, with Dudela: Rune Aeneas of travel on: tae ede 
ays. : 7 
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CHOOSE A BOOK wee 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis, The Boy with the U.S. Mail. Lothrop, Lee. 


“The mail must go through” in spite of blizzards or floods, forest fires or 
wrecks. This story gives vivid pictures of the heroism of men engaged in 
the postal service of their country. 


Roper, Daniel C., The United States Post Office. Funk and Wag- 
nalls. 


How the postal service has grown from the use of post roads when Benjamin 
Franklin was Postmaster-General, through the use of stage-coach and 
steamboat, to the mail service by airplane to-day. 


Sea Stories: Retold from St. Nicholas. Century. 


Short tales of sea life and adventure: repelling boarders, narrow escapes, 
steering without a compass, lights that guide at night, the famous voyage 
of the Oregon. 


Spearman, Frank H., The Mountain Divide. Scribner. 


A story of the building of the Union Pacific, in which the hero, Bucks, takes 
part in many adventures with outlaws and Indians. Read also Spear- 
man’s Stories of Railroad Life. 


. Stuck, Hudson, Ten Thousand Miles by Dog Sled. Scribner. 


A bishop of Alaska tells a story of travel in the Far North. 


Swift, Jonathan, Gulliver's Travels. Harper. 

Strange adventures and travels in the lands of the pygmies and of the 

giants. 

Tappan, Eva March, Travelers and Traveling. 

Railroads, mail, freight, trolley-cars, subways, bridges, rivers, canals, ships 

— how all serve to make our lives easier and happier. 

Towers, Walter Kellogg, Masters of Space. Harper. 

Talking at a distance, sending messages through space, the wonders of 

telegraph, cables, telephones, wireless — how they have grown from mes- 

sage-sending by fire or smoke. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens), Life on the Mississippi. 
Harper. 

The great humorist’s own favorite among his books. Stories of the Missis- 

sippi River in the old days of steamboat travel from St. Paul to the Gulf. 

Verne, Jules, Around the World in Eighty Days. Scribner. 


Phileas Fogg, who has wagered that he can sail around the world in eighty 
days, is tracked as a bank robber; he escapes and, by sheer good-fortune, 
completes his journey within the time set. 


Warman, Cy, The Story of the Railroad. Appleton. Short Rails. 


Scribner. And The Express Messenger. Scribner. 


Stories like “Jack Farley’s Flying Switch,” “The First Train Over the 
Bridge,” “The Locomotive That Lost Herself,” “Catching a Runaway 
Engine”; all the excitement and heroism of railway life and service. 


A. SENDING MESSAGES 
1. POSTMEN 


VIRNA SHEARD 


Form a reading partnership with Miss Sheard. She, as the author, 
is one of the partners; as you read, you are the other partner. Do 
your share; find one or more places in “Postmen”’ at which you can 
stop and say: ‘‘There, I can give an example of that,” or “I can tell 
an experience that proves that,” or ‘“‘I know something else that Miss 
Sheard does not tell.” Read the poem a second time and write out 
one of the contributions you make as a partner in the reading. 


I like postmen. 
They are the winged Mercurys of our streets, 
Though they may not realize it. 
They only realize they carry letters — 
Of different kinds. 
Just letters — Letters. 
But they know the different kinds, 
By intuition, 
Or something. 


I like postmen. You don’t have to explain to them. 
They understand. E 
They are gifted that way. Dowered mysteriously. | 
If you are looking madly for a letter, . 
They know. Without being told. 
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POSTMEN 
If they don’t bring it, their eyes say, “Sorry”; 


And their husky voices (usually husky; it’s the weather) 


Say, “‘There’s another mail from the East; 

Or West” — as it may be, for they know — 
“To-day.” 

If they bring the letter — they smile in a priceless way. 
It is as though one of the Fates smiled at you. 


I like postmen, their unruffled spirit. 

They make so few mistakes, 
Even when the writing seems to have been done 
With a whisk. 


They are wise, these men of letters — 
Graduates of the School of Humanity. 
One I know has a Limp. 
Hill 7o. 
He has four medals that he keeps in a box. 


I like postmen. 
Their weather-beaten faces, when they grow old; 
Their understanding eyes. 
They just appear — and disappear — without any fuss. 
Sometimes — like the Angels on the hill — they bring 
Tidings of great joy. 
Always they are the last link between ourselves 
And our own who are away. 
They are the winged Mercurys of the dull town. 
Though they may not know it. 
I like postmen. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Read what you contributed as a partner of Miss Sheard. Tell 


about a letter you have eagerly waited for. How was the 
postman a “link”? between yourself and your ‘‘own,” as Miss 
Sheard suggests ? 
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' >. Find the story of “Mercury.” Find a picture of t 
Mercury. 

3. Read the suggestion for helping postmen in their servic 
about a poorly written or an incomplete address uf 

which was interpreted by your postman. 

4. Name other unappreciated services to which the phrae 
they may not realize it” may be applied. Give proof fro 

poem that Miss Sheard likes postmen. Which part of the 

best applies to a postman you know? Tell of some kin 

he has done. 5 

5. Name situations like a mining- camp in Alaska or a remote mi 
station in the Philippines in which the coming of messages 

great importance. 

6. What line of “Postmen” contains the most thought in a 
little space ? 7 

. Explain the following: by intuition, dowered mysteriously, 
ruffled spirit, writing done with a whisk, graduates of the 

of Humanity, like Angels on the hill, he has four medals | 

he keeps in a box. 

8. Find one or more grammatical constructions in “‘ Postmen” 
which you may question a classmate. : 

9. Class exercise: Can the class write addresses for letters 
would never trouble the postal service? Try it. 


“I 


ADDITIONAL READINGS. — 1. ‘‘ Where Dog is King,” L. R. Mi 
in Our Dog Friends, Stories Retold from St. Nicholas. 2. “The 
American Ski Runner,” S. Lanier, in The Book of Bravery, third ; 

3. “Pheidippides,” R. Browning. 4. “Carrier Pigeons in the 
in St. Nicholas, 46: 618-620. 5. ‘‘The Pony Men,” in St. Nich 
47: 483-486. 6. “The Human Side of the Postal Service,” W 
Hays, Review of Reviews, 64: 625-640. 


2. A PARABLE OF WHITE PAPER — 
WILLIAM E. BARTON | 


There spake unto me a man, inquiring, For wha 
most thankful? And I answered and said, I am tha 
so many things, it is difficult to Specify. Not unti 
Cinder in mine Eye or an ache in one Tooth or an 
end of one Finger, do I realize how many are 
which I have nearly all the time. But if + am to 
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on the instant, I would say that among the things for which I 
am most thankful, is White Paper. 

And he said, I had not thought of that as among life’s 
major blessings. 

And I said, I can take a scrap of White Paper and trans- 
form it into a Promissory Note which the Bank will accept 
for an Hundred Shekels. I can make of it a Check which the 
Butcher or the Baker or the Candlestick Maker will accept 
for ten shekels as if it were that much in Gold. I can write 
upon it an Hymn, and it will be sung on the Sabbath in the 
House of God. I-can write a Letter of Comfort that will 
warm the heart of a friend. I can send tidings beyond the 
Sea, and convey Information and Affection to lands afar. 

And he said, I had not thought of all that. 

And I said, When there cometh to me from the Stationer 
a Package of White Paper, all in even and trimmed sheets, 
I look at it with a kind of reverence as I consider what shall 
be the destination of those Five Hundred flat and unsoiled 
leaves. For with it I can blow up more trouble than with a 
Stick of Dynamite; and with it I can write that which shall 
be read by an Hundred Thousand folk. 

And he said, I shall think more about Paper hereafter. 

And I said, When the great Apostle Paul was in prison, 
and near to his death, he wrote unto Timothy for the Cloak 
which he had left at Troas with Crispus; for Winter was 
coming, and the Jail was cold and damp. And he wrote for 
his Books, for his mind was alert that he might read. But 
there was one thing which he wanted even more, and that 
was something upon which he could write. For he was full 
of Messages, and he wished for Parchment. Had he lived in 
the days of Paper, how would his fingers have itched to get 
at it. Therefore do I thank God for White Paper; and I 
seek to write nothing that would shame me if I should see it 
posted upon the Bulletin Board in the town where I reside. 
For White Paper is a Peril as well as a Blessing; and the Letter 
Killeth. 
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Bs 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What is Barton’s main reason for liking white paper? Does the | : 
white paper itself perform all the services named ? : a . 
2. Make a list of other writing materials of which you have read or 
heard. Make a class list on the blackboard, including all the 
materials you place in your individual lists. What would be — 
the effect on the cost of reading matter of a return to older 
materials ? cj 
3. Why does this selection have so many capital letters? Copy the i 
first or the last paragraph, changing to small letters all the. | 
capitals which would not appear in correct writing or printing — 
to-day. : 
4. What story have you read recently that made you thankful for 
white paper ? : 2 
5. Volunteer work. (a) Find without help and read the part of Paul’ a 
letter to Timothy asking for the cloak. Tell by what device 
for locating passages in the Bible you were helped and explain | i; 
how to use it. (b) Write three sentences that might have been 
included in the third paragraph. Follow the style of “A Para- q 
ble of White Paper.” (c) Use the encyclopedia to find infor- 
mation about one of these topics and report to the class: ) 
How paper is made to-day. 2. The difference between brown 
and white paper. 3. Early methods of paper-making. 4. The | 
use of parchment in early days. 5. Early printing-presses. 2g 


3. INSCRIPTIONS ON THE FEDERAL POST-_ 
OFFICE BUILDING : 


CHARLES W. ELIOT AND WOODROW WILSON 
President Woodrow Wilson asked Charles W. Eliot to write inser q 
_ tions for the Federal Post-Office Building in Washington. Doc 

Eliot wrote inscriptions about the work of life for the east pavilio 
and inscriptions about home and social life for the west pavilion. 
dent Wilson revised Doctor Eliot’s Suggestions, and in the revised fort 
they now appear upon the Post-Office Building. Notice carefully t 
changes made by President Wilson in Doctor Eliot’s suggestions. 


- 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON THE FEDERAL POST-OFFICE 


EAST PAVILION 


As written by Charles W. Eliot 


CARRIER OF NEWS AND KNOWLEDGE 
INSTRUMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
PROMOTER OF MUTUAL ACQUAINTANCE 
AMONG MEN AND NATIONS, AND HENCE 
OF PEACE AND GOOD WILL 


As revised by Woodrow Wilson 


CARRIER OF NEWS AND KNOWLEDGE 
INSTRUMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
PROMOTER OF MUTUAL ACQUAINTANCE 

OF PEACE AND OF GOODWILL AMONG 

MEN AND NATIONS | 


WEST PAVILION 
As written by Charles W. Eliot 


CARRIER OF LOVE AND SYMPATHY 
MESSENGER OF FRIENDSHIP 
CONSOLER OF THE LONELY 

BOND OF THE SCATTERED FAMILY 
ENLARGER OF THE PUBLIC LIFE 


As revised by Woodrow Wilson 


MESSENGER OF SYMPATHY AND LOVE 
SERVANT OF PARTED FRIENDS 
CONSOLER OF THE LONELY 

BOND OF THE SCATTERED FAMILY 
ENLARGER OF THE COMMON LIFE 


etn NS meat 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


‘rt. Decide by class discussion whether Mr. Wilson or Mr. 
more largely responsible for the final inscriptions. 
the two had the harder task? Is the first draft of one 
own compositions, in which you are thinking of the n 
more important than the second draft, in which you r 
improve the meaning? Explain. 

2. What did Robert Burns mean when he said: ‘‘ All my poetry is 
effect of easy composition, but of laborious correction”? — 

3. Tell which of the services named in the inscription is most i 
tant for the business of your city. Find out how many lett. 
a day come to your city or leave it. What proportion of t 
are business letters? Secure this information at the post- 

4. What services named in the inscriptions are included in “ 

Postmen” (p. 256) ? 
. Bring copies of inscriptions upon any public buildings in your 
Discuss their fitness for the buildings. 
. Write an inscription for your school; for your classroom; fbr 
public library; for your home. 
. How is the thought changed by substituting the word in 
for commerce in the second line of the first inscription ? 
the change of carrier to messenger and of public to con 
the second inscription. Discuss the other changes. 

8. Volunteer work. When you have your next compositions 
to hand in, try to find three places in which, by cheney 
words or phrases, you can improve your Work: 


On mM 


~J 


4. THE SPIDER’S TE LEGRAPH-WIRE 
JEAN HENRI FABRE 


Reading directions: Find (a) how Fabre obtained his mi. 
(6) how the spider’s wire is constructed. 


If we look carefully behind the web of any spider 
daytime hiding-place, we shall see a thread that sta 
the centre of the web and reaches the place where » 
lurks. The thread is joined to the web at the 
only. Its length is usually about twenty-two 
the angular spider, settled high up in the Sse.” 
me some as long as eight or nine feet. 
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This slanting line is a foot-bridge by which the spider hur- 
ries to her web when something is going on there, and then, 
when her errand is finished, returns to her hut. But that 
is not all it is. If it were, the foot-bridge would be fastened 
to the upper end of the web. The journey would then be 
shorter and the slope less steep. 

The line starts from the centre of the net because that is 
the place where the spokes meet, and therefore where the 
vibration from any part of the net is best felt. Anything that 
moves upon the web sets it shaking. All that is needed is a 
thread going from this central point to carry to a distance 
the news of a prey struggling in some part or other of the net. 
The slanting cord is not only a foot-bridge: it is a signaling- 
apparatus, a telegraph-wire. 

In their youth, the garden spiders, who are then very wide- 
awake, know nothing of the art of telegraphy. Only the old 
spiders, meditating or dozing in their green tent, are warned 
from afar, by telegraph, of what takes place on the net. 

To save herself from the drudgery of keeping a close watch, 
and to remain alive to events even when resting with her back 
turned on the net, the hidden spider always has her foot upon 
the telegraph-wire. Here is a true story to prove it. 

An angular spider has spun her web between two shrubs, 
covering a width of nearly a yard. Because the sun beats 
upon the snare, the owner abandons it long before dawn. The 
spider is in her day house, a resort easily discovered by fol- 
lowing the telegraph-wire. It is a vaulted chamber of dead 
leaves, joined together with a few bits of silk. The refuge 
is deep: the spider disappears in it entirely, all but her hind- 
quarters, which bar the entrance. 

With her front half plunged into the back of her hut, the 
spider certainly cannot see her web; she could not see it 
even if she had good sight, instead of being half blind as she 
is. Does she give up hunting during this period of bright 
sunlight? Not at all. Look again. 

Wonderful! One of her hind-legs is stretched outside the 
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leafy cabin; and the signaling-thread ends just at the top | of 
that leg. ae | | 

Whoever has not seen the spider in this attitude, with nee ; 
hand, so to speak, on the telegraph-receiver, knows nothing of 
one of the most curious examples of animal cleverness. Let 
any game appear upon the scene and the slumberer, at once : 
aroused by means of the leg receiving the vibrates hastens — 
up. A locust which I myself lay on the web gives her this 
agreeable shock, and what follows? If she is satisfied with — 
her prey, I am still more satisfied with what I have learned. — 

One word more. The web is often shaken by the wind, — 
The signaling-cord must pass this vibration to the sri s 
Nevertheless, she does not leave her hut; she remains indif- 
ferent to the commotion prevailing in the net. Her line, 
therefore, is something better than a bell-rope; it is a tele- 
phone, capable like our own, of transmitting tiny waves of 
sound. Clutching her telephone-wire with a toe, the spider i 3 
listens with her leg; she can tell the difference between the — 
vibration coming from a prisoner and the mere shaking © if 
caused by the wind. x : 


CLASS ACTIVITIES nee “ : 


. Read the part of the selection which told how Fabre obtained his _ ; 
information. What told you how the spider’s wire is con- 
structed ? ae 

2. Tell the class about the size and shape of spiders’ webs that you 
have seen. oe 

3. Is Fabre right in calling the spider’s line a telegraph-wire ? Would . a 

signalling-cord be a better name? Explain. ce 

4. How many ways can you name by which insects, animals, or nite 

send signals to each other? 2 

5. When a little girl called a telegraph-wire a “message vine,” 
changed prose into poetry. Of the two following sent 
which is poetry? which is prose? 
“There was a garden in her face She had a beautiful red 
Where lilies and red roses blow.” and-white complexion. 
What, then, is one of the differences between prose and poetry 

6. Volicnlsee reports: (a) How ants send and receive oe 
how people “hunt with the camera.” 3 


Lal 
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5. UNDER A TELEPHONE-POLE 
CARL SANDBURG 


Read the following verse slowly; dwell upon each phrase and sentence 
long enough to think of the exact meaning. Think of one experience 
that helps you put meaning into one or more of the lines. 


I am a copper wire slung in the air, 

Slim against the sun I make not even a clear line of shadow. 

Night and day I keep singing — humming and thrumming: 

It is love and war and money; it is the fighting and the tears, 
the work and want, 

Death and laughter of men and women passing through me, 
carrier of your speech, 

In the rain and the wet dripping, in the dawn and the shine 


ChNE. A copper wire. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What experience helped you put meaning into the poem? 

2. Name other poems which glorify things that we usually think 
commonplace. Name other things as insignificant as copper 
wire that are of great service to men. 

3. What effect is produced by the last line? 

4. Point out similarities in meaning between this verse and ‘The 
Voices in Space,” on p. 251. 

5. Read ‘“‘Under a Telephone Pole” aloud; then read the first stanza 
of “Postmen,” on p. 256. What similarities do you notice? 
Which is the easiest to read; which the most difficult? Explain. 


AppiItIONAL Rrapincs. —1. ‘‘Talking from Sea to Sea,” in Lit- 
erary Digest, 50:421-423. 2. “Can You Send a Telegram?” H. S. 
Fullerton, in American Magazine, 92: 43-44. 3. “‘The Greatest Mar- 
vel of the Twentieth Century in Electricity,” American Magazine, 93: 
s-7. 4. “Our Animal Allies in the World War,” E. H. Baynes, in 
Harper’s Magazine, 142:168-178. 5. ‘““The Ghost on the Wire,” 
R. P. Lowry, in Scribner’s Magazine, 72: 153-161. 6. “Eavesdrop- 
ping on the World,” O. G. McMeans, ibid., 72: 225-232. 7. “The 
Flashing Wires That Gird the Earth,’ Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, 8: 3454-3463. 8. ‘Telephone and Telegraph,” W. C. Reavis, 
in Lessons in Community and National Life, B-1o. 9. “Telephones 
for the Millions,” B. J. Hendrick, McClure’s Magazine, 44: 45-55. 
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6. A HERO OF WIRELESS 
FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 


A diagram of the various parts of this story reienblae Se 
diagram of a tree. Corresponding to the trunk and running th 
the story is The Heroism of Jack Phillips: The parts of the st 
branch out from the trunk. Copy the diagram and write upon 
branch lines names for the acts of Phillips. ? 
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The loss of the Titanic, one of the most appalling of 
disasters, will always recall the heroic sacrifice of her y 
man, Jack Phillips. No ship ever put to sea with more « 
fidence in facing danger; until the very last Phillips’s f 
his boat was absolute. The great tribute to his co 
that when hope was abandoned, and he found him: 
to face with death, he kept firm hold of his courage ami 
at his post. ’ 

The night of the disaster found Phillips ode 
out from a long vigil in the wireless room. The 
had broken down during the day and for seven 
had worked without interruption to locate the 
is easy to imagine what would have happe ed 
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neglected the work or had been unable to make the repairs; 
perhaps the Titanic’s fate would have remained forever a 
mystery. Phillips’s watch ended ordinarily at midnight; 
early in the evening, however, his assistant operator, Harold 
Bride, remembering that Phillips was worn out, offered to re- 
lieve him. 

At the moment the Titanic collided with the iceberg Phil- 
lips was receiving and Bride, standing beside him, was urging 
him to go to bed. The shock of the impact was so slight that 
the operators went on with their conversation as though 
nothing had happened. A few minutes later the captain 
explained that an inspection was being made to discover 
what damage had been done. He added that they had bet- 
ter prepare to send out a call for assistance. His order was 
thought to be a mere matter of form; neither operator was 
the least disturbed. 

After ten minutes the captain again appeared in the door- 
way, still without any appearance of being excited. The 
sound of confusion on deck reached them, but no one realized 
the full danger of the situation. The wireless was working 
perfectly. 

‘Send out the call for assistance,” said the captain. 

“Which call, Captain?” Phillips asked. 

“The regulation international call for help.” And the 
captain hurried away 

The C Q D was instantly flashed out with the entire force 
of the apparatus, the most powerful then afloat. This con- 
tinued for five minutes without an answering call, when the 
captain again appeared in the doorway. 

“C QD,” Phillips said, suiting the action to the words. 

“Send the S O S,”’ said the captain. 

The famous call for help, which will always be remembered 
‘in the history of marine disasters, was then sent. 

“CQD,SOS. Rush—rush. Titanic.” 

As yet the whole affair was not considered serious. Phil- 
lips spoke lightly of the situation; all three men laughed. The 
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captain, with no idea of how grimly prophetic his remark | : 
was, said that Phillips might never have another chance to. 
send the alarm call. The Titanic was known to be taking — 
water, but it was not thought that she was in any serious — | 
danger. AS 

The first steamer to answer the S OS was the Frankfurt. 
Phillips told her briefly that the Titanic had struck an ice- _ 
berg, gave her exact latitude and longitude, and asked for as- 
sistance. He still thought that the only assistance needed . 
would be help for the passengers, who might have to be taken 
off to enable them to reach port more quickly. The operator — : 
on the Frankfurt left his instrument to report to his captain. _ 

A few minutes later Phillips picked up the Carpathia; she 
answered almost immediately that she had fut about and 
was headed full speed for the Titanic’s position. Bride, 
hurrying to the captain with the information, found the decks _ 
already crowded with passengers, who were beginning to grow 
excited. When he returned to the wireless room Phillips was 
calmly sending detailed directions to the Carpathia. He 
turned from his work and told Bride to put on his clothes. 
Bride had completely forgotten that he was not yet dressed. 

Bride continued to carry messages to the captain, stating the 
Carpathia’s speed and exact position. By this time the life- > 
boats were ready and the first, filled with women and chil- 
dren, was lowered overside. The Titanic’s list forward was _ 
meanwhile rapidly increasing. fee | 

A little later the captain again entered the wireless room __ 
and said that the engine room was rapidly filling and that the 
dynamos could not last much longer. Phillips announced this — 
fact to the Carpathia. Shortly after, the station at Cape _ 
Race was terrified to find the Titanic messages blurred and — 
growing gradually weaker. . 

On deck the confusion was rapidly mounting. The up 
most deck was nearly awash. Almost the last of the bog 
had left the ship, whose decks were still crowded with mort 
than fifteen hundred of the passengers and crew. For the 
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first time Bride thought of his life-belt and made his way back 
to the wireless cabin. Phillips had just picked up the Olympic 
and was announcing that they were sinking rapidly by the 
head with the upper decks awash. He turned to Bride and 
asked quietly if all the boats were gone, but without interrupt- 
ing his message. 

Hurrying to the stern, Bride found a dozen men struggling 
with a collapsible boat. He lent a hand, saw that the boat 
was safely overside, and returned to Phillips. A moment 
later the captain made his last call at the wireless cabin. 

_ “Men, you have done your duty,” he said. “Abandon 
your ship. Look out for yourselves.” 

For fully ten minutes longer Phillips held on, sending the 
call for help. Bride again returned to the wireless station, 
shouted a warning to Phillips, and ran aft along the tilting 
deck. It was the last time he saw Phillips alive. Running 
to the point where he had helped with the collapsible boat, 
he found it still alongside. He had time to grasp an oarlock, 
and the next moment found himself struggling in the water. 
The boat had overturned. The water was intensely cold and 
he was on the point of drowning when a friendly hand caught 
him and drew him into one of the life-rafts, already over- 
crowded. ‘The waves continually washed over him. 

As they floated aimlessly, with each wave threatening to 
engulf them, some one suggested that they pray. The same 
voice asked what was the religion of each man. One was a 
Catholic, another a Methodist, another a Presbyterian. It 
was decided that the Lord’s Prayer was most appropriate 
and the faltering chorus repeated it to the end. 

When, with the early dawn, the Carpathia arrived, several, 
who had been picked up after the Titanic went down, were 
found to have died during the night. Among these was 
Jack Phillips. He died of exposure before help came. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. How did you name the acts of Phillips upon the branches above 
the main trunk line? 
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. When and how did Phillips die? Is there any ev 


- Make a series of clippings which show new uses of the 
. The popular notion is that the expression ““S O S” means 


. “The Story in a Newspaper,” Wonder Book of Knowledge, 

. “The Story in a Telephone,” ibid., 217-220. 
. “The Story of the Wireless,” ibid., 263-267. eS 
. “Alexander Graham Bell,” in Makers of Our History, 365- 

. “Horace Greeley, Journalist,” ibid., 266-277. | 
- “Samuel F. B. Morse,” ibid., 185-200. 

. “The Message,” Stories of Useful Inventions, 246-265. 
. “The Book,” ibid., 227-245. 
- “The Wonder of the Telephone,” Book of Knowledge, 2: 

- “The Wonder of a Book,” ibid., 3 : 887-808. ae 
- “How Our Letters Come to Us,” idid., II: 3321-3326, 
- “How to Send a Telegram,” ibid., 11: 3510~3531. 

. “Men Who Gave Us Printing,” ibid., 12: 3 567-3674. 
. “How Animals Talk to Each Other,” ibid., 17: 5325-533 
- “The Man Who First Mastered Wireless,” Compton’s ; 


. “The World’s History Delivered At Your Door,” ibid., 


. “Travels and Adventures of a Letter,” ibid., 7: 2893 
- “Flashing Words Through Space,” ibid., 9: 3758-37 
. “How Mankind Learned to Write,” World Book, 7:. 
- “How Paper is Made; Its Priceless Value,” ibid., 5: : 


other stories of heroism. What is heroism? WV 
tamer in Miss Velvin’s story a hero, p. 40? G 
your reply. 


story that he was a martyr because of a sense of du 
Have you radio sets at home? What have you heard 
Name some of the most common uses of wireless. Do ’ 
of other dangers in which the wireless has been of great 


our souls.” How might this notion have arisen? 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
SENDING MESSAGES 


Encyclopedia, 5: 2145-2146. 


2475. 


te 


B. OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEYS 


1. AN AMERICAN STAGE-COACH JOURNEY 
CHARLES DICKENS 


Dickens wrote this account of a journey irom Baltimore, Maryland, 
to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, while on a lecture tour in the United 
States. 

Read to find how many pictures you would need to make, if you 
were an artist trying to illustrate the funny parts of this story. What 
would you put in each picture? 


After remaining in Baltimore for two days I resolved to 
set forward on our western journey without more delay. 
Accordingly, having reduced the luggage within the smallest 
possible compass, and having procured the necessary creden- 
tials to banking-houses on the way, and having, moreover, 
looked for two evenings at the setting sun, with as well-de- 
fined an idea of the country before us as if we had been going 
to travel to the very centre of that planet, we left Baltimore 
by another railway at half-past eight in the morning, and 
reached the town of York, some sixty miles off, by the early 
dinner-time of the hotel, which was the starting-place of 
the four-horse coach wherein we were to proceed to Harris- 
burg. 

This conveyance, the box of which I was fortunate enough 
to secure, had come down to meet us at the railroad station, 
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and was as muddy and cumbersome as usual. As more 
sengers were waiting for us at the inn door, the coa 
observed under his breath, in the usual celf-comeaea 
voice, looking the while at his mouldy harness as if it were 
that he was addressing himself: 
“T expect that we’shall want the big coach.” ea: 
I could not help wondering within myself what thee sie 
this big coach might be, and how many persons it might 
designed to hold, for the vehicle which was too small for 
purpose was something larger than two English heavy night 
coaches. My speculations were speedily set at rest, however 
for as soon as we had dined there came rumbling up th 
street, shaking its sides like a corpulent giant, a kind of barg 
on wheels. After much blundering and backing, it stoppe 
at the door, rolling heavily from side to side when its oth 
motion had ceased, as if it had taken cold; and between that — 
and the having been required in its despmce! old age to.move — 
at any faster pace than a walk, were distressed by shox a J 
of wind. 
~ “Tf here isn’t the Harrisburg mail at last, and dreud 
bright and smart to look at, too,” cried an elderly gentle 
in some excitement. $ 
They packed twelve people inside, and the luggage (includ- 
ing such trifles as a large rocking-horse and a good-sized din 
ing-table) being at last made fast upon the roof, we sta 
off in great state. 
At the door of another hotel there was another passenge te 
be taken up. 
“Any room, sir?’’ cries the new passenger to the concen 
“Well, Shere! s room enough,” replies the coachman, w th 
out getting down, or even looking at him. 
“There’s no room at all, sir,” bawls a gentleman a 
Which another gentleman ding. inside) confirms, by P 
ing that the attempt to introduce any more passengers “ 
fit nohow.” 


The new passenger, without any expression of anxiety, | 
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into the coach, and then looks up at the coachman. ‘Now, 
how do you mean to fix it?” says he, after a pause, “for I 
must go.” 

The coachman employs himself in twisting the lash of the 
whip into a knot, and takes no more notice of the question, 
clearly signifying that it is anybody’s business but his, and 
that the passengers would seem to be approximating to a fix 
of another kind, when another inside passenger in a corner, 
who is nearly suffocated, cries faintly, “‘I’ll get out.” 

This is no matter of relief to the driver, for he is perfectly 
undisturbed by anything that happens in the coach. Of all 
things in the world, the coach would seem to be the very last 
upon his mind. The exchange is made, however, and then 
the passenger who has given up his seat makes a third upon 
the box, seating himself in what he calls the middle; that is, 
with half his person on my legs and the other half on the 
driver’s. 

“Go ahead, cap’en,”’ cries the colonel, who directs. 

“Go lang!” cries the cap’en to his company, the horses, 
and away we go. 

After we had gone a few miles an intoxicated gentleman, 
who climbed upon the roof among the luggage, and, subse- 
quently slipped off without hurting himself, was seen in the 
distance, reeling back to the grogshop where we had found 
him. We also parted with more of our freight at different 
times, so that, when we came to change horses, I was again 
alone outside. 

The coachmen always change with the horses, and are usu- 
ally as dirty as the coach. The first was dressed like a very 
shabby English baker; the second like a Russian peasant, for 
he wore a loose purple robe with a fur collar, tied round his 
waist with a parti-colored worsted sash; gray trousers, light- 
blue gloves, and a cap of bearskin. It had by this time 
begun to rain very heavily, and there was a cold, damp mist 
besides, which penetrated to the skin. I was very glad to 
take advantage of a stoppage and get down to stretch my 
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legs, shake the water off my greatcoat, and swallow the us i 
recipe for keeping out the cold. ths 
When I mounted to my seat again, I observed a new parcel 
lying on the coach roof, which I took to be a rather large fid- 
dle in a brown bag. In the course of a few miles, however, l 
discovered that it “had a glazed cap at one end and a pair of 
muddy shoes at the other; and farther observation showed it “| : 
to be a small boy ina eouff-colored coat, with his arms quite — 
pinioned to his sides by deep forcing into his pockets. He — 
was, I presume, a relative or friend of the coachman’s, ashe _ 
lay a-top of the luggage with his face towards the rain; and, 
except when a change of position brought his shoes ir con- 
tact with my hat, he appeared to be asleep. At last, on some — 
occasion of our stopping, this thing slowly upreared itself — 
to the height of three feet six, and, fixing its eyes on me, — 
observed, in piping accents, with a complacent yawn half — 
quenched in an obliging air of friendly patronage: “Well, now, _ 
stranger, I guess you find this a’most like an English after- 
noon, hey?”’ a 
The scenery, which had been tame enough at first, was, for 
the last ten or twelve miles, beautiful. Our road wound — 1 
through the pleasant valley of the Susquehanna; the river, q 
dotted with innumerable green islands, lay upon our right; 
and on the left, a steep ascent, craggy with broken rock and 
dark with pine-trees. eS 
We crossed this river by a wooden bridge, roofed and cov- _ 
ered in on all sides, and nearly a mile in length. It was pro- : | 
foundly dark; perplexed, with great beams, crossing and re- 
crossing it at every possible angle; and through the broad 
chinks and crevices in the floor the rapid river gleamed, 
down below, like a legion of eyes. We had no lamps; and 
the horses stumbled and floundered through this place, tow: 
the distant speck of dying light, the bridge seemed in 
minable. As we rumbled heavily on, filling the bridge v 
the hollow noises, I held down my head to save it Poni 
rafters above; I really could not at first persuade myself 
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I was not in a painful dream; for I have often dreamed of 
toiling through such places, and, as often argued, even at the 
time, ‘‘this cannot be reality.” 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Describe three pictures which might be made to illustrate the 
humor of this story. 

2. What trait of the driver made him so irritating to his passengers ? 
Tell of acts of courtesy you have seen on the part of railway 
and street-car workers. 

3. Tell the class about the hardest journey you ever made; the fun- 
niest; the easiest; the longest. 

4. Read carefully the sentence in the first paragraph which contains 
the words procured and credentials. What must these words 
mean to make the sentences have good sense? Do the same 
with conveyance and cumbersome in the second paragraph. 
Guess the meaning of other unfamiliar words by studying the 
meaning of their use in the sentences. Tell why it is a good 
plan to do your best to guess the meaning of words, before you 
look them up in the glossary. 

5. If any of you have read about early modes of travel in your book 
list (p. 254), report to the class now. 

6. Volunteer work. ‘Try. to find a very old person in your town who 
remembers’stage-coach days. Ask him to tell you about them, 
and report your interview to the class. 

7. Volunteer work. Read ‘‘The Stage Coach” in chap. IV of Tom 
Brown’s School Days, by Thomas Hughes; compare the descrip- 
tion of the tally-ho with the descriptions of stage-coaches in 
this book. Contrast the description of Tom’s journey to Rugby 
with the journey of a boy to-day who goes away from home to 
school. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS. —1. ‘‘We Are Seven,” K: D. Wiggin, in 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, chap. I. 2. “The Overland Coach,” 
Mark Twain, in Roughing It, chap. IV. 3. “The Boy Who Rode 
on the First Train,’ M. K. Maul, in St. Nicholas, 35: 8090-901. 4. 
“When Bicycle Was King,” Scribner’s Magazine, 67: 635-636. 5. 
“The Cost of Progress,” C. P. Barton, in Harper’s Magazine, 147 : 462- 
474. 6. “‘To Albany by Way of Yesterday,” S. Comstock, ibid., 147: 
751-763. 7. ‘From the Rocket to the St. Louis,” J. L. Harbour, in 
St. Nicholas, 33: 399-403. 8. “Queer Vehicles,’’ Compion’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, 374, 584, 1807, 2874, 3082, 3140. 9. “The Bay’s Ambi- 
tion,” Mark Twain, in Life on the Mississippi, chap. 5. 10. “The 
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Old Stage Road,” J. T. Faris, in Real Stories from Our History, 1 34-1. q : 


11. “A Pioneer Traveler,” ibid., 141- 146.) 32. “The Great Nation “. 
Road,” ibid., 161-168. 13 _ “The Pony Express,”’ ibid., 196-200. Be 


2. HCRACE GREELEY’S RIDE 
ARTEMUS WARD 


Horace Greeley was a New York editor widely known and hernia 
throughout the United States; at one time he was a candidate for the - 
presidency. This story about Greeley is told by Artemus Ward, one — 
of America’s famous humorists. Note the effect of the unexpected ; of : 
the awkward situations ; of the gradual change in Greeley, and in M onk, 
the two priacipal characters. 


When Mr. Greeley was in California, receptions awaited 
him at every town. He had written powerful editorials in — 
The Tribune in favor of the Pacific Railroad, which had 
greatly endeared him to the citizens of the Golden State. | 
And therefore they made much of him when he went to see 
them. 4 

At one town the enthusiastic populace tore his celebrated. | 
white coat to pieces and carried the pieces home to remember 
him by. gs 
The citizens of Placerville prepared to feast the great a 7 
nalist, and an extra coach with extra relays of horses was” 
chartered of the California Stage Company to carry him from 
Folsom to Placerville — distance, forty miles. The extra wa 
in some way delayed, and did not leave Folsom until late 
the afternoon. Since Mr. Greeley was to be féted at sev 
o’clock that evening by the citizens of Placerville, it 
necessary that he should be there by that time. So theS 
Company said to Henry Monk, the driver of the ex 
‘Henry, this great man must be there by seven to-ni 
And Henry answered: ‘‘The great man shall be there.” 

The roads were in a terrible state, and during the first 
miles out of Folsom slow progress was made. a 

“Sir,” said Mr. Greeley, “are you aware that I must 
Placerville at seven o’clock to-night?” ae 


i 
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“T’ve got my orders!” replied Henry Monk. 

Still the coach dragged slowly forward. 

“*Sir,” said, Mr. Greeley, “this is not a trifling matter. I 
must be there at seven!” 

Again came the answer: “I’ve got my orders !”’ 

But the speed was not increased, and Mr. Greeley chafed 
away another half-hour; when, as he was again about to 
remonstrate with the driver, the horses suddenly started into 
a furious run, and all sorts of encouraging yells filled the air 
from the throat of Henry Monk. 

“That is right, my good fellow,” said Mr. Greeley. “T’ll 
give you ten dollars if we get to Placerville on time. Now 
we are going!” 

They were indeed, and at a terrible speed. 

Crack, crack! went the whip, and again ‘“‘that voice” split 
the air. “Get up! Hi-yi! G/’long! Yip-yip!” 

And on they tore over stones and ruts, up hill and down, 
at a rate of speed never before achieved by stage-horses. 

Mr. Greeley, who had been bouncing from one end of the 
stage to the other like an India-rubber ball, managed to get 
his head out of the window, when he said: 

“‘To-on’t-on’t-on’t you-u-u think we-e-e-e shall get there 
by seven if we do-on’t-on’t go-so-fast?”’ 

“Tve got my orders!” That was all Henry Monk said. 
And on tore the coach. 

It was becoming serious. Already the journalist was ex- 
tremely sore from the terrible jolting — and again his head 
“might have been seen from the window.” 

“Sir,” he said, “I don’t care-care-air if we don’t get there 
at seven.” 

“Tye got my orders!” Fresh horses — forward again, 
faster than before — over rocks and stumps, on one of which 
the coach narrowly escaped turning a somersault. 

‘See here!” shrieked Mr. Greeley, “I don’t care if we don’t 
get there at all.” | 

“I’ve got my orders! I work fer the California Stage 
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Company, Ido. That’s wot I work fer. They said: ‘Ge 
man through by seving.’ An’ this man’s goin’ through 
bet! Gerlong! Whoo-ep!” 

Another frightful jolt, and Mr. Greeley’s bald head s 
denly found its way through the roof of the coach, a 


“Stop, you — maniac!” he roared. 
Again answered Henry Monk: 
“T’ve got my orders! Keep your seat, Horace!” 

At Mud Springs, a village a few miles from Plac 
they met a large delegation of the citizens of Placerville who 2 
had come out to meet the celebrated editor and escort him 3 
into town. ‘There was a military company, a brass band, and ~ 
a six-horse wagon-load of beautiful damsels in milk-whit = 7 
dresses, representing all the States in the Union. It was: Z 
nearly dark now, but the delegation was amply provided with 
torches, and bonfires blazed all along the road to Placerville. — 

The citizens met the coach in the outskirts of Mud Sprin 4 
and Mr. Monk reined in his foam-covered steeds. Se | 

“Ts Mr. Greeley on board?” asked the chairman of the ; 
committee. 4 

“He was, a few miles back!” said Mr. Monk. “Yes,” he 
added, looking down through the hole which the fearful jolt- 
ing had made in the coach roof. “Yes, I can see him! He 
is there!” det 

“Mr. Greeley,” said the chairman of the committee, pre- 
senting himself at the window of the coach, “Mr. Greeley, 
sir! Weare come to welcome you most cordially, sir ! — Why, 
God bless me, sir, you are bleeding at the nose!” 

“T’ve got my orders! !” cried Mr. Monk. “My orders 
as follows: “Git him there by seving!’ It wants a quate 
seving. Stand out of the way!” ; 

“But, sir,” exclaimed the committeeman, seizing the ; 
leader bs the reins, ‘Mr. Monk, we are come to escort I 
into town! Look at the procession, sir, and the brass | 
and the people, and the young women, sir!” Os 
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“Tve got my orders!’’ screamed Mr. Monk. “My orders 
say nothin’ about brass bands and young women. My or- 
ders say: ‘Git him there by seving.’ Let go the lines! 
Clear the way there! Whoo-ep! KEEP YOUR SEAT, 
HORACE!”’ and the coach dashed wildly through the pro- 
cession, upsetting a portion of the brass band, and violently 
grazing the wagon which contained the beautiful young women 
in white. 

Years hence, gray-haired men who were little boys in this 
procession will tell their grandchildren how this stage tore 
through Mud Springs, and how Horace Greeley’s bald head 
ever and anon showed itself like a wild apparition above the 
coach roof. ; 

Mr. Monk was on time. There is a tradition that Mr. 
Greeley was very indignant for a while; then he laughed and 
finally presented Mr. Monk with a brand-new suit of clothes. 
Mr. Monk himself is still in the employ of the California Stage 
Company, and is rather fond of relating the story that has 
made him famous all over the Pacific coast. And he says 
he yields to no man in his admiration for Horace Greeley. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Name the ways by which humor is brought out in this story. 

2. How does Henry Monk resemble the driver in Dickens’s narrative, 
p. 271? Find comparisons or contrasts between the coaches in 
the two stories. 

3. What is the climax of this story? What shows the extreme 
democracy of manners in that early day? 

4. Read the lines which show that Greeley gradually changed his 
haughty manner to a humble one. 

5. What details of the hardship of early travel does this story add 
to the details named in the preceding selections ? 

6. Try to make these expressions sound as if Henry Monk were say- 
ing them: 

“T’ve got my orders.” 

““Keep your seat, Horace!” 

“Get up! Hi-yi! G’long! Yip-yip!” 
“Gerlong! Whoo-ep!”’ 

“KEEP YOUR SEAT, HORACE!” 
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Imitate Greeley in these lines: 
“T must be in Placerville at seven o’clock.”’ 4 
“My good fellow, I’ll give you ten dollars.” = 
““Do-on’t-on’t go — so — fast.” = 
“T don’t care — care — air if we don’t get there.” 
“Stop, you — maniac!” 
_ Volunteer work. Write this story in dialogue form, . 
8. Volunteer work. Find and read one of these or any other poem or 
story about a horseback ride. Report during the General Re- 
view (p. 338). 
“The Diverting History of John Gilpin,” William Cowper. 
. “Tam o’ Shanter,’’ Robert Burns. 
“How They Brought the Good News,” Robert Browning. 
“The Highwayman,”’ Alfred Noyes. 
“Lochinvar,” Sir Walter Scott. 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” Washington Irving. 
. The Talisman, chaps. I, II, Sir Walter Scott. 
. “By the Waters of Babylon,” Henry van Dyke. 
. “Sheridan’s Ride,’ Thomas B. Read. 
. “The Legend of Bregenz,’’ Adelaide Proctor. 
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3. THE LAW OF CLUB AND FANG 
JACK LONDON 


ree en gee See 


Buck, a large Newfoundland dog, was stolen from a comfortable — 
home in California, carried by force to Alaska, and sold as a sledge ~ 
dog to Frangois and Perrault. This is the story of how Buck learned — 
his trade as a “husky.” Curly, Spitz, Dave, Billee, Joe, and Sol-leks — 
were his teammates. : 

You ought to read this story within twelve to fifteen minutes. All | 
start at a given signal, when the clock is on a minute; read as rapidly — 
as you can, but be sure to understand the story. When you have fin- | 
ished, count the number of minutes. If there are about three hundred a 
and thirty words to the page, how rapid is your rate of silent readin ge 


Buck’s first day on the beach was like a nightmare. 
Every hour was filled with shock and surprise. He had been — 
suddenly jerked from the heart of civilization and flung inte 1 
the heart of savagery. No lazy, sun-kissed life was this, Mes s 
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nothing to do but loaf and be bored. Here was neither peace, 
nor rest, nor a moment’s safety. All was confusion and ac- 
tion, and every moment life and limb were in peril. There 
was imperative need to be constantly alert; for these dogs and 
men were not town dogs and men. They were savages, all 
of them, who knew no law but the law of club and fang. 

He had never seen dogs fight as these wolfish creatures 
fought, and his first experience taught him an unforgetable 
lesson. It is true, he was only a witness of the experience, 
else he would not have lived to profit by it. Curly was the 
victim. The dogs were camped near the log store, where she, 
in her friendly way, made advances to a husky dog the size 
of a full-grown wolf, though not half so large as she. There 
was no warning, only a leap in like a flash, a metallic clip of 
teeth, a leap out equally swift, and Curly’s face was ripped 
open from eye to jaw. 

It was the wolf manner of fighting, to strike and leap 
away; but there was more to it than this. Thirty or forty 
huskies ran to the spot and surrounded the combatants in an 
intent and silent circle. Buck did not comprehend that silent 
intentness, nor the eager way with.which they were licking 
their chops. Curly rushed her antagonist, who struck again 
and leaped aside. He met her next rush with his chest, in 
a peculiar fashion that tumbled her off her feet. She never 
regained them. This was what the onlooking huskies had 
waited for. They closed in upon her, snarling and yelping, 
and she was buried, screaming with agony, beneath the bris- 
tling mass of bodies. 

So sudden was the attack, and so unexpected, that Buck 
was taken aback. He saw Spitz run out his scarlet tongue in 
a way he had of laughing; and he saw Frangois, swinging an 
axe, spring into the mess of dogs. Three men with clubs were 
helping him to scatter them. It did not take long. Two 
minutes from the time Curly went down, the last of her as- 
sailants were clubbed off. But she lay there limp and life- 
less in the bloody, trampled snow, almost literally torn to 
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pieces, the swart half-breed standing over her and cursing . 
horribly. Bet 
The scene often came back to Buck to trouble him in hie. 
sleep. So that was the way. No fair play. Once ai ! 
and that was the end. Well, he would see to it that he never 
went down. Spitz ran out his tongue and laughed again, 
and from that moment Buck hated him with a bitter and — 
deathless hatred. 
Before he had recovered from the shock caused fe bie 
tragic passing of Curly, he received another shock. Frangois 5 
fastened upon him an arrangement of straps and buckles. It — 
was a harness, such as he had seen the grooms put on the — 
horses at home. And as he had seen horses work, so he was — 
set to work, hauling Francois on a sled to the forest that — 
fringed the valley, and returning with a load of fire-wood. 
Though his dignity was sorely hurt by thus being made a — 
draft animal, he was too wise to rebel. He buckled down — 
with a will and did his best, though it was all new and strange. 
Frangois was stern, demanding instant obedience, and by — 
virtue of his whip receiving instant obedience; while Dave, 
who was an experienced wheeler, nipped Buck’s hind quarters — 
whenever he was in error. Spitz was the leader, likewise 
experienced, and while he could not always get at Buck, he 
growled sharp reproof now and again, or cunningly threw his 
weight in the traces to jerk Buck into the way he should - 
80. : 
Buck learned easily, and under the combined teaalieeam | q 
his two mates and Francois made remarkable progress. Ere _ 
they returned to camp he knew enough to stop at “‘ho,” ‘to | 
go ahead at “mush,” to swing wide on the bends, and to keep 
clear of the wheeler when the loaded sled shot ‘dowsdhill 
their heels. | 
By afternoon, Perrault, who was in a hurry to be on the 
trail with his despatches, returned with two more dog: 
‘“Billee” and “Joe” he called them, two brothers, and trt 
huskies both. Sons of the one mother though they were, 
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were as different as day and night. Billee’s one fault was his 
excessive good nature, while Joe was the very opposite, with 
a perpetual snarl and a malignant eye. 

Buck received them in comradely fashion, Dave ignored 
them, while Spitz proceeded to thrash first one and then the 
other. Billee wagged his tail as if to make friends, turned 
to run when he saw that his friendliness was of no avail, and 
cried when Spitz’s sharp teeth scored his flank. But no matter 
how Spitz circled, Joe whirled around on his heels to face him, 
mane bristling, ears laid back, lips writhing and snarling, jaws 
clipping together as fast as he could snap, and eyes gleaming; 
fear made him ready io fight. So terrible was his appearance 
that Spitz was forced to forego disciplining him, but to cover 
his own chagrin he turned upon the inoffensive and wailing 
Billee and drove him to the confines of the camp. 

By evening Perrault secured another dog, an old husky, 
long and lean and gaunt, with a battle-scarred face and a 
single eye which flashed a warning of prowess that commanded 
respect. He was called Sol-leks, which means the Angry 
One. Like Dave, he asked nothing, gave nothing, expected 
nothing; and when he marched slowly and deliberately into 
their midst, even Spitz left him alone. 

Sol-leks had one peculiarity which Buck was unlucky enough 
to discover. He did not like to be approached on his blind 
side. Of this offense Buck was unwittingly guilty, and the 
first knowledge he had of his carelessness was when Sol-leks 
whirled upon him and slashed his shoulder to the bone for 
three inches up and down. Forever after Buck avoided his 
blind side, and to the last of their comradeship had no more 
trouble. Sol-leks’s only apparent ambition, like Dave’s, was 
to be left alone; though, as Buck was afterward to learn, each 
of them possessed one other and even more vital ambition. 

That night Buck faced the great problem of sleeping. The 
tent, lighted by a candle, glowed warmly in the midst of the 
white plain; and when he, as a matter of course, entered it, 
both Perrault and Francois bombarded him with cooking 
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utensils, till he recovered from his fear and surprise and Ned 
into the outer cold. : 
A chill wind was blowing that nipped him sharply and ie 
with especial venom into his wounded shoulder. He lay down - 
on the snow and attempted to sleep, but the frost soon drove 
him shivering to his feet. Miserable and uncomfortable, he 
wandered about among the many tents, only to find that one 
place was as cold as another. Here and there savage dogs 
rushed upon him, but, he bristled his neck hair and snarled 
(for he was learning fast), and they let him go his way. | 
Finally, an idea came to him. He would return and see ~ 
how his own team-mates were making out. To his astonish- 
ment they had disappeared. Again he wandered about 
through the great camp, looking for them, and again he re- — 
turned. Were they in the tent? No, that could not be, else — 
he would not have been driven out. Then where could they . 
possibly be? With drooping tail and shivering body, very — 
forlorn indeed, he aimlessly circled the tent. Suddenly the 
: 


snow gave way beneath his fore legs and he sank down. Some- 
thing wriggled under his feet. He sprang back, bristling and 
snarling, fearful of the unseen and unknown. 2 
But a friendly little yelp welcomed him, and he went back — 
to investigate. A whiff of warm air ascended to his nostrils, 
and there, curled up under the snow in a snug ball, lay Billee. — 
He whined, squirmed, and wriggled to show his good-will and 
intentions, and even ventured, as a bribe for peace, to lick — 
Buck’s face with his warm wet tongue. 
Another lesson. So that was the way they did it, eh? | 
Buck confidently selected a spot, and with much fuss and ~ 
waste effort proceeded to dig a hole for himself. In a trice — 
the heat from his body filled the confined space and he was _ 
asleep. The day had been long and laborious, and he slept — 
soundly and comfortably, though he growled and barked ed 
wrestled with bad dreams. 4 
Nor did he open his eyes till roused by the noises of the © 
waking camp. At first he did not know where he was. [ “4 
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had snowed during the night and he was completely buried. 
The snow walls pressed him on every side, and a great surge 
of fear swept through him — the fear of the wild thing for 
the trap. The muscles of his whole body quivered and jerked, 
the hair on his neck and shoulders stood on end, and with a 
ferocious snarl he bounded straight up into the blinding day, 
the snow flying about him in a flashing cloud. Ere he landed 
on his feet, he saw the white camp spread out before him and 
knew where he was and remembered all that had passed from 
the time he had strolled into the tent to the time he had dug 
a hole for himself the night before. 

A shout from Francois hailed his appearance. ‘‘Wot I 
say ?”’ the dog-driver called to Perrault. ‘‘Dat Buck for sure 
learn queek as anyt’ing.” 

Perrault nodded gravely. As courier for the Canadian 
Government, bearing important despatches, he was anxious 
to secure the best dogs, and he was particularly gladdened by 
the possession of Buck. 

Three more huskies were added to the team inside an hour, 
making a total of nine, and before another quarter of an hour 
had passed they were in harness and swinging up the trail 
toward the Dyea Canyon. Buck was glad to be gone, and 
though the work was hard he found he did not particularly 
despise it. He was surprised at the eagerness which animated 
the whole team, and which was communicated to him; but 
still more surprising was the change wrought in Dave and Sol- 
leks. They were new dogs, utterly transformed by the har- 
ness. All unconcern had dropped from them. They were 
alert and active, anxious that the work should go well, and 
fiercely irritable with whatever, by delay or confusion, re- 
tarded that work. The toil of the traces seemed the supreme 
expression of their being, and all that they lived for and the 
only thing in which they took delight. 

Dave was wheeler or sled dog, pulling in front of him was 
Buck, then came Sol-leks; the rest of the team was strung out 
ahead, single file, to the leader, which position was filled by 
Spitz. 
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Buck had been placed purposely between Dave and Sol- 
so that he might receive instruction. Apt scholar tha 
was, they were equally apt teachers, never allowing h 
linger long in error, and enforcing their teaching with 
sharp teeth. Dave was fair and very wise. He never nippe 
Buck without cause, and he never failed to nip him wee h 
stood in need of it. As Frangois’s whip backed him up, B 
found it to be cheaper to mend his ways than to retali 
Once, during a brief halt, when he got tangled in the trae 
and delayed the start, both Dave and Sol-leks flew at him 
administered a sound trouncing. The resulting tangle 
even worse, but Buck took good care to keep the traces cl 
thereafter; and ere the day was done, so well had he maste 
his work, his mates almost ceased nagging him. Franea 
whip snapped less frequently, and Perrault even hon 
Buck by lifting up his feet and carefully examining them. 

That day they made forty miles, the trail being pack 
but the next day, and for many days to follow, they br 
their own trail, worked harder, and made poorer time. . 
rule, Perrault travelled ahead of the team, packing the sn 
with webbed shoes to make it easier for them. Franc 
guiding the sled, sometimes exchanged places with him, bu 
not often. : 

Day after day, for days unending, Buck toiled in the tra 
Always they broke camp in the dark, and the first gra 
dawn found them hitting the trail it fresh miles reel 
behind them. And always they pitched camp after 
eating their bit of fish and crawling into the snow. 
was ravenous. The pound and a half of sun-dried 
which was his ration for each day seemed to go nowhere. 
never had enough, and suffered from perpetual hunger-pa 
Yet the other dogs, because they weighed less and were b 
to the life, received a pound only of the fish and man 
keep in pod condition. 

Buck swiftly lost the daintiness which had charact 
old life.” A slow eater, he found that his mates, finisl 
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robbed him of his unfinished ration. There was no defend- 
ing it. While he was fighting off two or three, it was dis- 
appearing down the throats of the others. To remedy this, 
he ate as fast as they; and, so greatly did hunger compel him, 
he was not above taking what did not belong to him. He 
watched and learned. When he saw Pike, one of the new 
dogs, a clever thief, slyly steal a slice of bacon when Perrault’s 
back was turned, he attempted the same performance the fol- 
lowing day, getting away with the whole chunk. A great 
uproar was raised, but he was unsuspected; while Dub, an 
awkward blunderer who was always getting caught, was pun- 
ished for Buck’s misdeed. 

This first theft marked Buck as fit to survive the hostile 
Northland surroundings. It marked his ability to adjust 
himself to changing conditions, the lack of which would have 
meant swift and terrible death. It marked, further, the de- 
cay or going to pieces of his moral nature, a vain thing and a 
handicap in the ruthless struggle for existence. It was all 
well enough in the Southland, under the law of love and fel- 
lowship, to respect private property and personal feelings; 
but in the Northland, under the law of club and fang, whoso 
took such things into account was a fool, and in so far as he 
observed them he would fail to prosper. 

Not that Buck reasoned it out. He was fit, that was all, 
and unconsciously he adjusted himself to the new mode of 
life. All his days, no matter what the odds, he had never 
run from a fight. He did not steal for joy of it, but because 
of the clamor of his stomach. He did not rob openly, but 
stole secretly and cunningly, out of respect for club and fang. 
In short, the things he did were done because it was easier to 
do them than not to do them. 

His development (or change for the worse) was rapid. His 
muscles became hard as iron, and he grew indifferent to all 
ordinary pain. He could eat anything, no matter how loath- 
some or indigestible; and, once eaten, the juices of his stomach 
extracted the last least particle of nourishment, and his blood 
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carried it to the farthest reaches of his body, building it 
the toughest and stoutest of tissues. Sight and scent bec me 
remarkably keen, while his hearing developed such acutenes | 
that in his sleep he heard the faintest sound and knew wh ‘ther 
it heralded peace or peril. 4 

He learned to bite the ice out with his teeth when it. s1- 
lected between his toes; and when he was thirsty and there 
was a thick scum of ice over the water-hole, he would break it 3 
by rearing and striking it with stiff fore legs. His most out- 
standing trait was an ability to scent the wind and forecast 
it a night in advance. No matter how breathless the air 
when he dug his nest by tree or bank, the wind that later 
blew inevitably found him on the side away from the wind, : 
sheltered and snug. : 

And not only did he learn by experience, but instincts lin 3 
dead became alive again. In vague ways he remembered 
back to the youth of his breed, to the time the wild dogs 
ranged in packs through the primeval forest and killed their — 
meat as they ran it down. It was no task for him to learn: to 
fight with cut and slash and the quick wolf snap. In this 
manner had fought his forgotten ancestors. ‘They quickened j 
the old life within him, and the old tricks which they had | 
stamped into his breed were his tricks. They came to him — 
without effort or discovery, as though they had been his 
always. And when, on still, cold nights, he pointed his 
nose at a star and hewied long and wolf-like, it was his an- 
cestors, dead and dust, pointing nose at star and howling 
down through the centuries through him. And his cries were - 
the cries which had voiced their woe and what to them was — 
the meaning of the stillness, and the cold, and dark. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What was Perrault’s business? Why did he want good d 
2. How rapid is your rate of silent reading for this story 
needs to speed up? Who, to slow down? Probably 
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the best readers whose rates are midway between the slowest 
and the most rapid in the class. 

3. Draw four large links in a chain and write in them titles for the 
main incidents of this story. 

4. Think of the chief trait of each dog. What one adjective would 
you use to characterize each of them? 

s. Is the title of the story well chosen? What was “ the law of club 
and fang”? Suggest another title for the story. 

6. Compare the last paragraph on p. 288 with “The Taming of 
Animals,” p. 45. Would Mitchell regard Buck’s change as 
development upward or downward? Tell the class about dogs 
which learned to do various tasks or tricks. What other uses of 
dogs have you read about in your geographies or other books? 

7. Makea list of words the meanings of which you cannot guess from 
the story. Look them up in the glossary. 

8. Volunteer reading. Read London’s The Call of the Wild to see how 
Buck and Spitz became mortal enemies and fought to the death; 
how Buck was brutally treated, almost killed, and saved by a 
friend; how Buck repaid his friend’s kindness; how be became 
as wild as his ancestors, and the leader of a pack of wolves. 


AppitioNAL READINGS. — 1. ‘The Sagacity and Courage of Dogs,”’ 
E. H. Baynes, in National Geographic Magazine, 35: 253-275. 2. 
“‘Mankind’s Best Friend,” E. H. Baynes, tbid., 35: 185-201. 3. My 
Life with the Eskimos, V. Stefansson. 4. Adrift on an Ice Pan, 
W. T. Grenfell. 5. A Wilderness Dog, Clarence Hawkes. 6. Rab and 
His Friends, John Brown. 7. Bob, Son of Battle, Alfred Oljivant. 8. A 
Dog of Flanders, Louise De la Ramée. 9. Famous Dogs in Fiction, J. 
Walker McSpadden. 10. Stikeen, J. Muir. 11. Lad, A Dog, Albert 
Payson Terhune.. 

CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEYS 
_ “The Story of the Motorcycle,” Wonder Book of Knowledge, 52-58. 
_ “The Growth of the Motor Truck,” ibid., 481-4809. 
_ “The Carriage,” Stories of Useful Inventions, 168-180. 
“The Platte and the Desert,” F. Parkman in The Promise of 
Country Life, 31-43- 
5. ‘How Our Ancestors Traveled,” Book of Knowledge, 19 : 6105-6112. 
6. “Man’s Most Faithful Friends,” Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
3: 1018-1025. 
7. “The Father of the Steam Boat,” ibid., 4: 1381-1382. 
8 “The Four-Footed Ship of the Desert,” ibid., 2: 588-590. 
g. ‘Picture Story of Transportation,” ibid., 10: 3998. 
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C. ANNIHILATING DISTANCE BY LAND ; 


1. BEATING TIME AND SPACE 
HAROLD ORDWAY RUGG 


Find the writer’s purpose in writing this imaginary story. Deter- 
mine whether he accomplishes his purpose. 

“What’s that? What’s that?” Bob Sanderson, New 
York office manager of the Flick Rubber Company Ltd. nearly 
dropped the telephone receiver in his excitement. “Say that 
again, Mac.” 

Back over the wire came the voice of the Western manager 
in his Chicago office: “I say, old man Steiger tells me that the 
big Thompson rubber contract is to be awarded to-morrow 
morning at a special meeting of the Continental Trust. Now — 
get this and in a hurry, too. Either the chief or you must be © 
in Chicago to-morrow. Better both come.” 

“‘Can’t be done, Mac. Chief is at his place at Norwalk.” 

“It’s got to be done. There’s millions in this contract. — 
Mr. Flick must be on hand to present our case. Meeting’s at 
ten, room 717, Exchange Building. See that he gets the | 
Twentieth Century Limited. It’s now 2:32 Eastern Standard — 
Time. The Century leaves New York at 2:45. You can get — 
a cab and catch it. It stops at Harmon for five minutes to — 
leave the electric engine and put on the locomotive. You've. 
got an hour and a quarter to get him from Norwalk to Har — 
mon and thirteen minutes to make it yourself. Rush it.” 
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Sanderson hung up the receiver and things hummed in the 
New York offices of the Flick Rubber Company. In two 
minutes the senior partner was acquainted with the situation 
over the private telephone that connected his country home 
at Norwalk with his New York City office. In five more his 
chauffeur was driving the big roadster out of the garage. 
Questions thrown at the chief concerning important business 
matters of the day were answered by a short, “I’ll wire you 
what to do from the Century. Stay near the telephone all 
day, and keep in touch with Western Union. I’ll relay every- 
thing to you.” 

Five minutes later the automobile was eating up the twenty- 
five mile stretch to Harmon, and when the Twentieth Century 
Limited pulled into the station, Mr. Flick was waiting at the 
platform. 

“Close connection, sir?’’ asked Sanderson as he boarded 
the train. 

“Yes, but we made it easily. Couldn’t have done that 
twenty years ago. Good long-distance service, private wires, 
sixty horse-power motor, fine roads, and trains absolutely 
on time—that’s what good transportation is, Sanderson. 
Now we’ve got nineteen hours to get ready to sell Thompson 
our rubber to-morrow morning in Chicago. Let’s get to work 
in my stateroom. ‘Tell me all you know about this and we'll 
get in touch with Mac in Chicago by wire.”’ 

He chuckled as he settled down to work. “It’s rather giv- 
ing the slip to old Joe Telford. He’s expecting me to speak 
at a Chamber of Commerce dinner in New York, this evening. 
I sent word that I had an important errand out of town. 
Guess he’ll think so when he finds out what it was. He’s the 
only rubber man I’m afraid of, with Gorham out in California 
on a vacation.” 

The next morning at breakfaston the train Flick read an item 
in the paper mentioning Telford’s speech and his own absence 
from the New York dinner. Sharply at 9:45 the Century 
rolled into the La Salle Street station at Chicago; the two men 
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stepped into a waiting car that MacLean, the Chicago man- : 
ager, had ready, drove quickly to the Exchange Building, and, — 
to the astonishment of their Western competitors, appeared 
at the offices of the Continental Trust. 

But a moment later it was Mr. Flick’s turn to be surprised, 
for as he greeted the business men in the room he was amazed 
to receive a smiling handshake from the man he had left be- 
hind him. 

“The Twentieth Century of the New York Central, or the 
Broadway Limited of the Pennsylvania may be fast — but | 
let me tell you something that’s faster, John Flick,” said Tel- 7 


ford. 

‘“‘How did you get here?” exclaimed Flick in the midst of 
a chorus of laughter from the group around the table. “San-— 
derson said he was positive that you were at a meeting in your 
office when the Century left, and I have just read the mene 
of your speech last night.”’ 

“That’s right, I made it — and it was right there that a 
heard about this meeting. But I’m here anyway. Want to 
know how I did it? You thought you’d steal a march on me, 
Well, you forgot just one thing — the airplane service from _ 
Long Island, New York, to Grant Park, Chicago. I caught — 
the tubes under the river to the flying field on Long Island 
at 10:20 last night, bought the rights in an airplane, prac- 
tically had to kidnap an air pilot, and just got out of his 
machine over in the park five minutes ago. Elevenhours 
and fifteen minutes on the way, and lost time at that. Fine 
ride, though. Had motor trouble near Cleveland and had — 
to come down for what seemed like a week. Fog bothered my 
pilot, too. And now, gentlemen, will you let me tell you mee | | 
you should buy Telford Rubber for your tire plant, and not A . 
my old friend Flick’s product ?” ee 

“We'll be glad to hear from you both,” said the presiding 
officer, “but it’s only fair for you to know that you'll have to 
make better terms than we think you can, to beat the off : 7 
that John Gorham made us before either of you got here.” 
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“Has Gorham been telegraphing from the Coast?” asked 
Mr. Flick. 

“No,” was the answer. “Gorham is up-to-date as well as 
you gentlemen. He’s been talking to us by radio. We have 
our own amplifier in the room, and he certainly made us a 
convincing speech. Now we are ready to hear from you, 
and we'll listen to you in the order of your arrival.” 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


rt. To test your reading, see if you can make a list of the events which 
concern each man separately: Sanderson, Flick, Telford, and 
Gorham. Check and correct your list after a second reading. 
_ What means of communication are named in this selection? 
Name those you have used yourself. Which have been used 
by people you know personally? Which have you seen but 
not used? 
3. Make a set of questions to bring out the purpose for which this 
selection was written. 
4. What new information have you gained from this reading? Go 
back and get one definite fact about travel or messages from 
each part of the story. 


bo 


Apprt1IoNAL READINGS. — 1. “Darius Green and His Flying Ma- 
chine,” John Townsend. 2. “The First Air Voyage,” Sidney Lanier, 
in The Book of Bravery, Second Series. 


2. THE FIREMAN 
ANONYMOUS 


There is one feature of this story which is probably not true to actual 
life on a railroad. Find whet that improoability is. Then decide 
whether it spoils the tale as a story. 


On the payroll of the M. C. Railroad, he was plain Charles 
Gannet, Fireman, but he was destined to get a great oppor- 
tunity to “make good.” This is how it came about. 

The two termini of the road, now grown to be ‘arsth’: 
cities, demanded ten-hour trains instead of the twelve-hour 
expresses that had previously been their pride. Five new 
Pacific type locomotives of superb dimensions had been pur- 
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chased for service on the “Limited” trains. The new ep. 
gines were put on local service for two weeks to limber them | 
up, and then they were to be given fast runs. Number 31 15, 
however, was placed in Limited service in a week’s time, be- j 
cause of the wrecking of the old engine which hauled pid 
“ Autocrat,” as the Limited train was called. 

On the night of 3115’s third trip at the head of six shining . 
Pullmans, the weather seemed to be determined to make ie . 
task a Herculean one. A roaring northwest gale swept in — 
over the prairies and the great lake, driving angry needles of | 
sleet in spluttering volleys against the cab windows. The — 
electric arc-lights under the train shed which sheltered the — 
Pullmans, swayed and blinked in the swirling ice storm which — 
tore up the platforms and lost itself among the strings a . 
coaches waiting on deserted tracks. | 
Ten o’clock ! — with the first stroke of the great stintine 
clock, two sharp hisses sounded in the darkened cab of 3115, © 
and Frank O’Neil and Charles Gannet, engineer and fireman, ~ 
straightened their backs and set themselves for a seven hours’ — 
run. The great engine barked twice; then came a furious — 
snorting and a shower of sparks as the drivers spun around — 
on the sleety rails. O’Neil’s master-hand quickly eased the ~ 
head of steam in the cylinders, and 3115 crept cautiously over 
the switches and frogs, past winking green and red lights 
toward the throat of the yard. 

Six toasted Pullmans with dusted chairs and polished iene 
glided quietly out into the roaring storm. The barks of the 
locomotive grew louder and then dropped to a muffled throb — 
as O’Neil hooked her back on the reverse lever. The last 
switch clicked by, and the green and red lights whisked past 
as O’Neil settled back on his wooden shelf and opened 
throttle another notch. 

The wind roared back along the great black boiler | 
drove clouds of steam and smoke scudding past the w 
that was half closed to keep the sleet from bruising O’N 
face and body. ie 
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Above the throb of the exhaust, the roll of the sleet driving 
against the cab made inaudible all but the shrillest shrieks of 
the wind. Gannet was pulling open the chains of the furnace 
door, and shovelling great scoops of coal into the white-hot 
furnace. Each time he opened the furnace doors, the light 
turned the sleet to a golden shower, and the smoke and steam 
clouds to great pink banners in the sky. The little gauge 
lamp bobbed and blinked at the two silent figures, one motion- 
less in his seat, gazing into the outer darkness, the other 
bending and swinging like a piece of machinery. Ten tons of 
coal were to be fed into the bottomless furnace; no child’s 
play that, on a lurching, jumping express engine! A curve, 
and the right side of ‘the cab rises suddenly and shakes and 
quivers as if to tear itself from some terrific force. 

Back in the Pullmans, men with cigars in their mouths 
converse in languid tones, and yawn. In the car behind, two 
children scamper down the aisle to get a cup of water, and 
come trudging back to their mother with a brimming cup. 
Two men across the aisle have had the porter set a table 
upon which they are playing chess, with occasional interrup- 
tions as the children bump the tables. 

The white beam of the electric headlight sways along the 
track, and greets each bridge or culvert with a fleeting wink. 
The glass on O’Neil’s window is now glazed with ice, and 
after tugging his cap tighter over his ears and turning the 
visor lower over his eyes, he slides the protecting shield aside, 
and faces the jagged bolts of ice that shriek around the boiler 
head and burst to fragments when they hit the window- 
frame. Gannet has been trying the injectors and wipes the 
sweat from his face so that he may get a look at the quiver- 
ing needle on the steam gauge. One hundred and ninety-six 
pounds of steam; not enough — 210 is what she should carry. 
He swings open the furnace doors and piles scoopful upon 
scoopful of coal into the flames. As Gannet straightens his 
back once more, he sees O’Neil’s nostrils dilate as he draws 
his head in from the pelting outside. O’Neil’s left hand 
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swings the long lever forward and his right “‘feels” the — 
air. 

““Whr — Whr —-”’ he shouts above the roar to Gannet. | 

Gannet jumps to the gangway on his side of the cab and — 
looks back. ‘‘Trr—whr—r” he shouts back. The engine — 
stiffens forward in the grasp of the air-brakes and the Pull]. 
mans grrrrrr-rr as the big bogy trucks feel the grip. Before 
the train has come to a full stop, Gannet has disappeared _ 
through the gangway on his side of the cab. O’Neil follows 
with a monkey-wrench. ‘The wind rips open his coat and his 
hat is switched off his hand. The wrench in his hand be-- 
comes slippery with ice. A tender truck-wheel has a hot box, - 
because it was not run in long enough in local service. Gan- 
net has pulled the flaming waste and grease out of the journal 
box and is busy repacking it. A hose is screwed into one ~ 
side of the box so that water from the tender can keep it cool. 

The conductor comes staggering up in a rubber coat. Back 
in the Pullmans, a passenger suddenly takes his feet from 
the window-sill, and leans forward to peer out into the dark, 

“Why, the train has stopped,” he exclaims in amazement, 
“T wonder how long we have been here?” ‘Where are we?” 
Then harsh criticism is leveled at the road for wretched ser- 
vice and delays. 

Outside, two drenched, sleet-covered figures toil over a bent — 
hose-coupling. After twenty minutes of finger skinning with — 
the frozen wrench, the coupling is screwed in. Two sharp _ 
blasts from the engine-whistle call back the brakeman, who — 
has been leaning against the platform of the last car, sheltered . 
from the sleet, and valiantly holding a red lantern. : 

O'Neil, stiff and all but frozen, sits propped up on the right 
side of the cab, his bleeding face peering out into the driving 
ice, aS 3115, steaming to her limit through Gannet’s superb 
efforts, is making up lost time. . 

A roar, a dull rumble, and the clicking of switches startles — 
Gannet as he is reaching for the ‘injector choke valve.” He 
looks quickly at O’Neil, who is still leaning out of the windo 
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Gannet knows that they should never take the Dt via- 
duct at any such speed as they are going now. He pulls 
O’Neil’s arm; it falls limp by his side, and O’Neil’s head nods 
forward on the window-seat. Quick as a flash, Gannet snaps 
the throttle shut and gives her a pinch of air to steady the 
train. As the engine rolls smoothly at reduced speed, he pulls 
O’Neil down to the cab floor. 

Unconscious, pummeled and slashed by the ice, clothes 
frozen on his body, O’Neil falls stiffly to the floor. Gannet, 
neglecting the sorry condition of his engineer, gazes intently 
ahead through the swirling sleet at the ever changing signal 
lights. Soon the yard is past, and as the last switch clicks 
under wheel and its green light sweeps by, Gannet steps down 
on the cab floor, and tenderly lifts O’Neil’s limp form over to 
the left side of the cab, and there, wrapped in the canvas 
storm curtain which Gannet has torn from its hooks, O’Neil 
rests in a heap. 

As soon as Gannet sees that there is no danger of O’Neil’s 
tumbling to the floor through the sudden lurching of the en- 
gine, he again goes over to the right side. Peering ahead for 
a moment to get his bearings and seeing a signal light go by, 
in frenzied haste he shovels some coal into the half empty fire- 
box. Then he opens the try-cocks and after running the 
injectors until the water is at the top cock, he pulls the throttle 
open to the last notch and 3115 paws over the steel in a way 
to make many a passenger engineer blanch with fear. 

How Gannet acted as engineer and fireman on the “ Auto- 
crat” that night is a golden page in railroad history. Now 
raking and feeding the fire, now trying the injectors, now 
peering out of the cab window into the murderous rain and 
sleet, and then glancing at the steam and air gauges, Gannet 
acted like a man possessed, jumping, staggering in the cab of 
the roaring engine. Twice in his fleeting glances out of the 
cab window he saw the “red” showing ahead. Firmly he 
checked her mile-a-minute gait and let the air ease off so 
that the Pullmans rolled quietly over the cross-over, and then 


_ to-day; back her down at 9:45.” In other words, 3115 W | 
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with a jerk he opened the throttle so that the couplings had — 
no time to slack up and snap the Pullmans as the engine 
jumped forward. For five hours, the solitary figure spurred 
the 1500 horse-power steed into the teeth of the storm. The — 
steel sides of the tank were white with ice, and the olive green — 
of the Pullmans had blended to a lead-gray color. Great — 
icicles hung under the running board and steps of the cab. 

As dawn tinged the blackness of the storm with gray, the 
long train slowed down for the terminal yards with a splut- 
tering of locked wheels on the “whiskered”’ frosty rails, 
Slowly 3115 nosed her way past day coaches and “diners” in 
the storage yards, and just as the station clock pointed to ten — 
minutes past eight, the gray streaked locomotive came toa — 
stop in front of the bumper of track 1. 

Ten minutes late !—The “‘ Autocrat” was ten minutes late! 
How those business men back in the Pullmans jostled and ~ 
squeezed each other as they lined up in the aisles of the cars, 
suit cases in hand, waiting for the porter to lift the trap door 
and let them down the steps to the platform. Nor did their 
sneering remarks cease as they walked past the great gray 
dripping engine, panting softly in the heavy air of the train — 
shed. They glanced casually up at the cab and saw a coal- — 
blackened face with bloodshot eyes, looking listlessly down at 
them. Even the icicles on the running board and the crystals — 
on the cab windows failed to excite their comment. 


Three days later, O’Neil, lying in a white cot at the hospital — 
with a bad case of pneumonia, received a gold watch from the — 
company, together with a note saying that he would receive — 
full pay until his recovery was complete. 

As for Gannet, the following Monday when he reported — 
at the round-house for work, he found another fireman on — 
Number 3115. When he interviewed the superintendent, and — 
asked him what engine he had been transferred to, the “‘super” _ 


turned on his heel and said, “3115 will haul the ‘Autocrat’ 


his engine. He had been promoted to the right side! 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What is the improbable element? Do you think it spoils the 
story? Tell about other good stories which have contained 
improbable incidents. What, then, is one difference between 
stories like this and explanations found in history or science? 

2. Account for Gannet’s promotion. Give your explanation under 
three heads. Find the paragraph which best describes the re- 
sponsibilities of enginemen. Tell the class of similar acts 
which required great presence of mind on the part of enginemen. 

3. Select three adjectives which you think best describe Gannet. 
What three passages show how unreasonable passengers some- 
times are? 

4. Make another title for this story, and tell why you selected it. 
What is the climax of the story? 

5. What comparison or contrast can you find between ‘Rushing 
Freight to New York,” p. 223, and the present story? 

6. It is said that more than eighty per cent of the children of locomo- 
tive engineers are graduated from high schools. What do you 
think are the chief causes for this fact? 

7. Each find five words in ‘The Fireman” whose meaning may not 
be quite clear to a classmate. Write the five words on a sheet 
of paper. Exchange sheets, and try to write the meaning of 
the five on the sheet you receive. You may point out to each 
other the sentences in which the words occur. Try to make 
satisfactory definitions from the meaning of the sentences with- 
out using the glossary or dictionary. 

8. Volunteer work: Find ‘‘The Pony Engine and the Pacific Ex- 
press,” W. D. Howells, in Christmas Every Day and Other 
Stories, a story written for small children. Try reading it aloud 
to some child who enjoys a good story. 


3. THE FIRST RAILROAD ACROSS THE 
CONTINENT 


HOWARD C. HILL 


Read the entire selection without stopping. When you have fin- 
ished, write the three most important facts you have gained from 
the narrative. 


The gold seeker, bound for the California diggings in 1849, 
undertook a journey of at least four months through an un- 
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settled and dangerous country. Nowadays a tourist wh 
leaves Omaha for San Francisco passes through a region con- 
taining millions of prosperous inhabitants and arrives at his | 
destination in two days without needing to lose a single meal } 
or a wink of sleep. The lumbering prairie schooner has given 3 
way to a luxurious train. ae 
The first suggestion for a railway to the coast was made. ; 
about 1835. By 1840 the plan had become popular and was — 
discussed repeatedly in newspapers and magazines. Asa 1 
Whitney gave up his business and spent all his time urging its _ 
establishment. ‘Thomas H. Benton, a Senator from Missouri, | 
never grew tired of emphasizing the value of the oriental com- 
merce which would enrich America when once a railway was. | 
extended to the Pacific. On one occasion he proposed that 
when the line was completed a huge statue of Columbus be | 
hewn from one of the granite peaks of the Rockies, “pointing 
with outstretched arm to the western horizon axl saying to. : 
the flying passengers, ‘There is the East; there is India’” __ 
Bae the political and military importance, as well as _ 
the economic value of a railway, the Government authorized — | 
extensive surveys. Frémont gull others explored the moun-— | 
tains for years, seeking the most favorable routes. The an- — 
nexation of Oregon and the Southwest, followed by the gold 
discoveries in 1848, gave fresh impetus to the proposal. Dur- 
ing one year five different surveying parties were sent out. 
Finally it appeared that the best route lay through Mexico. 
For the possession of the eastern terminus of the railwa 
there was keen rivalry among various cities, Memphis, S$ 
Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee being the chief competitors. — 
N ooh wanted a northern route; southerners wanted on 
through the South. 
In the meantime the people of California hoped, praye¢ : 
and worked for a railway. In 1861, some leading men of t 
State organized the Central Pacific, which was to be the C 
fornia branch of the transcontinental railroad. Their 
engineer hurried to Washington to present plans and 
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action. In 1862, Congress after a long debate voted to in- 
corporate the Union Pacific Railroad Co., which was to be 
the eastern company to connect with the California rail- 
road. 

The terms offered to the company were generous. The 
road was to have a right of way four hundred feet wide across 
the continent. It was to receive ten sections of land for each 
mile of track built, and the Government promised to advance 
large sums in government bonds to help censtruction. Pres- 
ident Lincoln, who had been keenly interested in the project 
for years, and who had been authorized to select the eastern 
terminus, chose Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The Central Pacific Co. promptly began work at the Cali- 
fornia end of the line, turning the first sod on Washington’s 
Birthday, 1863. Eastern business men were reluctant to put 
money into the enterprise, believing it would never pay a 
return on the investment. Not until 1864, when Congress 
doubled the land grant and offered certain other inducements, 
did capitalists put their money into it. Then the work 
began. 

At the western end of the line it was easy to get all the 
building materials needed except iron. On the mountains 
grew magnificent timber from which to make ties, trestles, 
bridges, and huts for the workmen. An abundance of stone 
was at hand for ballast and bridgeheads. But machinery and 
rails had to be brought thousands of miles over the sea. 
Labor, too, was scarce. Not much progress was made until 
Chinese coolies were imported by the thousand. 

In some respects the difficulties were even greater at the 
eastern end of the line. When work was begun at Council 
Bluffs in November, 186s, no railway line had been completed 
across Iowa. Hence, for two years building material, work- 
men, and equipment had to be brought up the Missouri River 
by steamer or across the Jowa plains by prairie schooner. No 
trees suitable for ties, bridges, and culverts grew in the 
neighborhood. No stone was available for roadbed. Water 
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was scarce. Indian tribes were dangerous. These diff ap 
ties were offset in part by the fact that it was easy to build a ‘ 
roadbed on the flat, smooth plain. 

In those days immense herds of buffalo roamed the plains, 
General Sheridan says that in 1868 he rode mile after i 
for three days through a single herd. In 1869, a train ar | 
stopped for eight hours by buffaloes crossing the track. Such 
a quantity of game helped greatly in supplying the railway 
employees with fresh meat. 

For years the Indians had watched restlessly the destruc 
tion of their game and the invasion of their territory by the 
whites. Their hostility showed itself in raids on the immi- — 
grants to Oregon and California. After 1861 prairie schooners, 
stage coaches, and pony express riders became more and ~ 
more the objects of their enmity. On one occasion every 
station on the overland route for a distance of almost 200° 
miles was destroyed in a single night. 

The Indians saw that they would have to give up their 
tribal life when the railroads were able to bring the white man ~ 
across the plains and mountains. All their hate and fury — 
were spent in a desperate effort to defeat or delay the project. — 
They made the most extensive attacks the plains had ever ~ 
known; they shot laborers at their work; burned bridges; de-_ 
shoved track. 4 

Many of the employees of the railroad had served as sol. : 
diers during the Civil War and were usually capable of de- 
fending themselves. Like the minutemen of the Revolution, | 
they were ready to drop spade or shovel at a moment’s notice — 
and pick up a rifle. On one occasion, after the Indians had 
captured a freight train and its crew, the men formed in 
military order under the command of General Dodge, the 
chief engineer, and in the face of a destructive fire from oe 
Indians recaptured the train. 

Because of these difficulties the construction of the ra 
road was slow; at the end of one year the Union Pacific, 
eastern company, had laid but 4o miles of track. After 
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years’ work the Central Pacific, the California company, had 
completed only 136 miles. 

But in 1867 the greatest road-building race on record began. 
Each company, eager to secure the bounty of from $64,000 to 
$96,000 per mile offered by Congress for construction in the 
mountainous sections, exerted itself to the utmost. In 1868 
the Central Pacific built 363 miles of roadbed; the Union 
Pacific, 425 miles. At the beginning, construction had been 
considered rapid at 1 mile per day. It now rose to 10 miles.’ 
All world records were broken, and the next spring the road 
was finished. 

When the roads were almost completed, a curious difficulty 
arose. Owing to the failure of Congress to say where the 
roads should meet, and because there were large sums to be 
secured for each mile built, the rival companies showed no 
inclination to make their lines converge. As a result, their 
grading squads began to overlap one another. This dis- 
graceful state of affairs led Congress to interfere. By a com- 
promise the rivals agreed to meet at Promontory Point, near 
Ogden, Utah. Meantime the Central Pacific had built 80 
miles of grade east of the meeting point, while the Union 
Pacific had spent a million dollars on equally useless grading 
west of Ogden. 

The completion of the road was made the occasion for a 
national celebration. On the 9th of May the Union Pacific 
force worked all night completing its last section. On the 
morning of the roth there remained but 100 feet between the 
ends of the two lines. Six hundred people gathered to wit- 
ness the concluding ceremony. In the little company were 
the leaders of the two railways, a delegation of Mormons from 
Salt Lake City, a squad of soldiers, a military band, and a 
motley crowd of Mexicans, Indians, negroes, half-breeds, 
Chinese coolies, and Irish laborers. 

The two bands of workmen (Chinese at the west and Irish 
at the east) set the last ties and laid the last rails. The last 
tie was of polished California laurel. Nevada and Idaho each 
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presented a spike of silver; from Arizona came a spike at 
gold, silver, and iron; from California, a spike of gold, A. 
silver sledge hammer had been prepared for the occasion. 

Telegraphic wires were attached to the rails in such a Way 
that the blows of the sledge hammer could be reported ip- 
stantly from sea to sea. The enthusiastic cheers which arose 
from the little company in the desert as the gold spike was — 
driven in by the silver hammer were echoed from coast to 
coast. Says one writer: 


SR ee i 


Chicago had a procession 7 miles long; New York hung out 
bunting, fired a hundred guns, and held thanksgiving services in 
Trinity; Philadelphia rang the old Liberty Bell; Buffalo sang the 
“Star Spangled Banner”; and many towns burnt powder in honor 
of the completion of a work which gives us a road to the Indies, 
a means of making the United States a halfway house between the 
East and West, and last, but not least, a new guaranty of the per- 
petuity of the Union as it is. 


With the exception of the Panama Canal, the Pacific Rail- 
way is the greatest engineering feat ever undertaken in 
America, perhaps in the world. Eighteen hundred miles of — 
track were laid through an unsettled wilderness, much of © 
which was infested with dangerous Indians. Mountains had | 
to be tunneled, rivers and canyons bridged, alkali deserts and : 
arid plains eased: In money and land the railway is esti- 
mated to have cost the Government $830,000,000. | 

In general, the railroad followed the old Oregon trail to the — 
north branch of the Platte River, then went directly west to — 
California. Originally a large part of this trail was marked 
out along waterways by buffalo and other wild animals. ba | 
Indian followed the buffalo; the trader followed the Indian 
the settler and gold seeker followed the trader; and last o | 
all came the railway — buffalo, Indian, trader, miner, sure . 
veyor, engineer, farmer. Such is the story of civilization i in 
the far West. : 


Men seem to have thought that the value of the Pa ole 
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Railway would consist merely in reaching the coast or open- 
ing up oriental trade. While the road accomplished both 
these purposes, its chief value lay in the fact that it opened 
up the interior of the continent to settlement. 

So long as men have no road by which to market bulky com- 
modities, such as the products of a farm, remote localities are 
closed to settlement. Only the attraction of gold, silver, or 
valuable diamond fields can overcome this obstacle. Of 
what use to raise quantities of crops or cattle or sheep if one 
can not sell the surplus? And how can one sell unless one 
can get to the market? 

When a railway is built or a canal dug, the way to the 
market is open. After railroads have been built, wheat and 
wool can be sold in London or New York; harvesting ma- 
chinery and pianos can be purchased in Chicago or Paris. 
Through the building of railroads land is occupied; ranches 
are established; farms are cultivated; cities come into existence. 

And so it was with the Pacific Railway. As the lines were 
built from the East and from the West, a wider and wider 
ribbon of settlement grew up along their borders. Near the 
two approaching ends there were always towns, which owed 
their existence to the presence of the railway employees. 
Like mushrooms, they grew up in a night; and for the most 
part they disappeared almost as soon, advancing into the in- 
terior with the gradual extension of the line. Wild, rough 
places they were, frequented by railway hands, gamblers, 
cowboys, Indians, and desperadoes. A few such towns be- 
came permanent cities and developed into prosperous, or- 
derly communities. 

When the railway was finished, branch lines were soon built 
to outlying points. Ranches and settlements multiplied. At 
connecting points the need of transshipment brought larger 
towns into existence. In such manner developed cities like 
Cheyenne. 

With the disappearance of the bufialo, cattle ranches made 
their appearance, extending their operations farther and farther 
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as it became possible to ship cattle over the railway soi eas 
markets. Thus the far West was opened up. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Name five of the greatest difficulties of early railroad building j 
the order of their importance. Which company seemed 
face the greater difficulties ? a 

». Trace the Union Pacific Railway on a map of the United Stxige . 
Include State lines and large cities through which the road. ; 

assed. 

Ne What chief advantages were urged for a transcontinental | 
Name all the transcontinental roads at present in the United 
States. Name all in North America. 

4. How large was the land bonus finally given to the Union Pa q 

5. Explain the advantages your city enjoys because of railway 7 
cilities. 

6. How does the story “‘Turkey Red,” p. 16, show the importance . 
of a railroad? r 

+. Class conversation: Each tell about one example of engineering 
skill in railroad building. 

8. Volunteer projects : 

a. Make a collection of pictures to show where and how railroads 
are built. ; 
b. Report about some other enterprise of the federal government 
like the Roosevelt Dam, the Panama Canal, the Cumberland | 
Road. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS. — 1. ‘‘Over the Rockies by Electricity, 
Anderson, in St. Nicholas, 45: 654-656. 2. ‘‘'What Every Boy Sh 
Know About a Locomotive,” F. B. Masters, in St. Nicholas, 42: 5 
541. 3. ‘Road Building,” A. C. Flagg, in Century Magazine, 57:1 
149. 4. ““A New Era in Transportation,” S. W. Allender, in Seu 
American, 127:94-95. 5.-‘‘oo7,” R. Kipling, in The Day's 
6. “From London to Australia by Aeroplane,” R. Smith, in V 
Geographic Magazine, 40: 229-239. 7. “America’s Billion D 
dustry,” C. P. Burton, in Harper's Magazine, 145: 24-34. 8. “Ou 
Greatest Travelers,” W. W. Cope, in National Geographic Magaz 
20: 346-365. 9. “Good Roads and Civilization,” Compton’s 
Encyclopedia, 7 : 3023-3026. 10. ‘Icarus and Dedalus,’’ Jos 
Peabody, in Children’ s Literature, 336-337. 11. “Darius G 
His Flying Machine,” J. T. Trobridge, tbhid., 43 2-436. ps 
Day’s Run,” W. H. Foster, in Scribner’s Magazine, 47: —s 
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4. THE HOME EXPRESS 


JOHN GODFREY SAXE 
Mr. Saxe describes a home-coming suburban train in Chicago, 
running out along the shore of Lake Michigan. What evidences can 
you find of the happiness of going home from work ? 


Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail! 


When the city’s rush is over, and the monthly ticket shown, 

And the platform’s crowd has scattered like the leaves in 
autumn blown, 

Then the engine feels the throttle, as the racer feels the whip, 

And sends its drivers whirling for its little homeward trip. 


Oh, the home train and its quiver, and its shoot along the 
lake, 
And its gladness that the day is nearly done; 
And the tumbling of the wave crests as they flash and swiftly 
break 
In the last, low, level shining of the sun! 


The clean-cut man of business eyes his fresh-bought paper 
close, 

Culling out the world’s wide doings from the padded news 
verbose; 

And the bargain hunter, happy sits, ensconced amid her gains, 

Complacent o’er the patent fact of her superior brains. 


The trainman punches tickets with his swift and easy air, 

Like the man that knows his business of getting every fare; 

And he calls the Hyde Park station in the strong familiar ring 

As he inward thrusts his body through the car door’s sudden 
swing. 


Meanwhile the conversation of the women from the clubs 
Increases with the train speed and the whirling of the hubs; 
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And the latest sociology or Kipling’s virile verse 
Of city art and garbage their gossip intersperse. 
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And the judge of human nature, as he notes their faces fair, 
Knows these are they whose strenuous wills can strongly do a 
and dare; | 
And his inner eye sees visions of immortal Art’s wide sway _ 
And clear-eyed Science gazing on a fairer, sweeter day. 


So the city’s strong-faced thousands spin adown the steel-set : 
bed, 

With the two red signals rearward and the yellow on shew | 

Till the engine feels the throttle ‘neath the station’s glittering : 
light, F 

And gladdens waiting home-hearts at the gathering of 
night. 


Qh, the home train and its quiver, and its shoot along the 
lake, | 
And its gladness that the day is fairly done; | 
Aad the tumbling of the wave crests as they flash and swiftly — 
break 
In the twilight and the moonlight just begun! 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 
\, What home-goers are mentioned? What occupations do they 
represent ? 


2. What is the joke in the two short lines at the opening of the 
poem ? < 

3. Kead lines which bring out the joy of home-going. 

4. Find new words for: ensconced, complacent, sociology, culling o 
virile, intersperse, strenuous. 4 

5. Volunteer work. If you live in a city that has suburban ser 


write a little poem about people you see on the trains or st 
cars. 
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CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
ANNIHILATING DISTANCE BY LAND 


. “The Balloonist,”’ Careers of Danger and Daring, 87-129. 
. “The Locomotive Engineer,” ibid., 377-4109. 


3. “Blow the Curve,” A. M. Kerr, in Stories of the Day’s Work, 156- 


166. ” 


. “The Freight Train,’ C. Warman, in A Vocational Reader, 161- 


162. 


. “When Young Wits Clashed,” F. M. Holmes, ibid., 162-160. 


“How Men Are Learning to Fly,”’ Book of Knowledge, 1 : 161-166. 


. “The Great Wonder of a Train,” ibid., 1: 293-302. 
. “The Riders on the Wind,” zbid., 19 : 6081-6090. 
. “The Soaring Motor Car of the Air,’’ Compton’s Pictured Ency- 


clopedia, 1 : 59-68. 


. “Flying Gas Bags,” ibid., 1: 310-320. 
. “Travel by Land, Sea, and Air,” zbid., 7: 3524-3527- 
. “Cape-to-Cairo Railroad,” World Book, 2: 1169-1171- 


D. CROSSING GREAT WATERS 


1. DRE SEA 
BRYAN WALLER PROCTOR 


‘We all are poets when we read a poem well.” Keep your = : 
closed and listen intently while a good oral reader in your class reads 
this poem aloud. Notice the swing, the life, and the rhythm, the 
of the lines. Most of them have the “‘beat”’ or the “‘throb” of poe 
upon the second syllable of each “foot.” 


eee Ms ee ee ee 

The sea! | the sea! | the opjen sea! 

As you listen, catch one or two lines which seem to you best t 
press the movement of the sea. 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions round; ~ 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies} 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 


I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 
I am where I would ever be; 
With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’ er igor 

If a storm should come and awake the ¢ d 
What matter? J shall ride and sleep, 
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I love, oh ow I love to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the southwest blasts do blow. 


I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backward flew to her billowy breast, 

Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 
And a mother she was, and is, to me; 

For I was born on the open sea! 


The waves were white, and red the morn, 
In the noisy hour when I was born; 
And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the ocean-child ! 

/ 


I’ve lived since then in calm and strife, 

Full fifty summers a sailor’s life, 

With wealth to spend and a power to range, 
But never have sought nor sighed for change; 
And Death, whenever he comes to me, 


Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea ! 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Select lines which emphasize the power of the sea. 

2. Try reading this poem in a dull, lifeless voice as if you were talk- 
ing about death! How would you read it if it were funny? 
How should you read it ? 

3. What parts of this poem may be the story of Proctor’s own life? 
Explain your choices. About how old was the sailor who is 
supposed to be talking? Read the lines which give you evi- 
dence. 
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4. Name the different pictures of the ocean included in t he 
Read lines which picture the ocean as having “moods” as pe 
ple have ‘‘moods.” pei 

5. Some of the lines do not have the regular beat. For e 
the fifth line in the first stanza runs as follows: 
nee we a ese 

with the clouds; | it mocks 


ed (ee 
the skies; 


a 
It plays 


The fifth line in the second stanza is this: 


/ 


‘le Died ay a me A / 
If % storm | shduld come | and Awake 


the deep. 


Find some other lines in which the ‘‘accent”’ or “metre” is 
regular. The swing and movement of the lines are 
rhythm. os 

6. Volunteer work: Three volunteers practise reading aloud the 

on page 321. ee 

+. Topics to investigate: Use your encyclopedias; find your infc 
tion now and prepare to report during the general review, | 

. Safety on the sea now as compared with fifty years ago. 

. Services to shipping of the United States Weather Bur 

The use of sailing-vessels to-day. 

. The routes of the ocean, Atlantic. 

e. Conveniences of the modern ocean liner. 


aocre 


2. LAYING THE ATLANTIC CABLE 
CYRUS W. FIELD 


Find answers to these questions: .« 


1. What gave Field the idea of an Atlantic cable? 
2. How were the preliminary experiments carried on? 
3. Who supported the enterprise ? | 
4. What were the causes of the successive failures ? 
5. What main service to mankind was performed ? 


In 1853 an interesting scheme was brought to n 
tion. It was an attempt to bring to life an enterp 
had been begun and had broken down, to carry a li 
graph to Newfoundland — including a cable across 
of St. Lawrence — and at St. John’s to connect with 
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steamers to Ireland, by which the time of communication 
might be reduced to five days. 

The project did not seem to me very formidable. It was 
no more difficult to carry a line to St. John’s on this side than 
to some point on the Irish coast. But was this all that could 
be done? 

Beside me in the library was a globe which I began to turn 
over to study the relative positions of Newfoundland and 
Ireland. Suddenly the thought flashed upon me, “Why not 

arry the line across the Atlantic?”’ That was the first mo- 
/ ment that the idea ever entered my mind. It came as a vision 
| of the night, and never left me, until thirteen years after, the 
dream was fulfilled. 
| _ It is very easy to draw a line on a map or a globe, but quite” 
.diffeult to measure all the distances by land and sea. As I 

could not undertake the enterprise alone. I looked about for a 

few strong men to give it support. 

My next door neighbor was Peter Cooper, whose name is 
justly held in honor for his simple, noble life, and his great 
generosity to his native city. He had a genius for mechanics, 

as he showed by constructing one of the first locomotives in 

this country. Though an old man, he had not grown so con-- 
servative as to think that there was nothing new to be done 
in the world. 

The first to join the enterprise, he stood by it through all 
its fortunes to the end. Cooper helped me to enlist others, 
six in all, who made up the little company that undertook the 
telegraph to Newfoundland, as preliminary to. the larger un- 
dertaking of crossing the ocean itself. The title of “The re 
York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph Company” 
dicated the full scope of the design. 

As soon as we had organized, three of us, Mr. White, my 
brother and myself, started for Newfoundland to get a char- 
ter, which we obtained after some weeks’ negotiation, giving 
us for fifty years the exclusive right to land a submarine cable 
upon those shores. 
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Now the work began in earnest. First we built a line of — 


telegraph four hundred miles long through an uninhabited 
country, cutting our way through the forests, climbing hills, 
plunging into swamps, and crossing rivers. 

When we came to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we had our first 
experience in laying a submarine cable. It was but a short 
line, less than a hundred miles long, and yet we failed even in 
that; the attempt had to be renewed the following year, when 
it was successful. 

Of course we felt a great satisfaction that we had got so 
far. We had crossed the land, but could we cross the sea? 
As we stood upon the cliffs of Newfoundland and looked off 
upon the great deep, we saw that our greatest task was still 
before us. 

For this we had been preparing by preliminary investiga- 
tions. Before we could embark in an enterprise of which 
there had been no example, we must know about the ocean 
itself, into which we were to venture. We had sailed over it, 
but who knew what was under it? The cable must be on the 
bottom; and what sort of bottom was it? Smooth and even, 
or rugged as Switzerland, now sinking into deep abysses, 
and then rising in mountain chains over which the cable must 
hang suspended, to be swept to and fro by the deep under- 
currents of the ocean? 

Fortunately just then careful soundings by English and 
American navigators showed that the ocean bed was one vast 
plain, broader than the steppes of Siberia or the prairies of 
America, reaching nearly from shore to shore; and in their 
surprise and joy the discoverers christened it the “telegraphic 
plateau,” so much did it seem like a special conformation of 
the globe for the service of man. 

Giving it that name, however, did not prove that a cable 


could be laid across it. The mechanical difficulty alone was 


enormous. Men had stretched heavy chains across rivers 


as booms to bar the passage of ships, but who ever dreamed 
of a chain over two thousand miles long? If it could Be: 
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drawn out to such a length, would it not fall in pieces by its 
own weight? Suppose all went well, and it should hold to- 
gether long enough to be got safely overboard, and to be 
dropped in the ooze of the ocean bed, what would it be good 
for? 

There rose the scientific difficulty: Could an electric current 
be sent through it? The fact that a cable had been laid 
across the British Channel, so that it was possible to telegraph 
from Dover to Calais, was no proof that a current could be 
sent across the whole breadth of the Atlantic. 

To get an answer to this question, we appealed to the 
greatest authorities in both countries. Morse said, “Yes, it 
can be done.” So said Faraday; and when I asked the old 
man, ‘‘How long will it take for the current to pass from 
shore to shore?” he answered, “‘ Possibly one second.” 

Such words of cheer put us in good heart and hope, and yet 
the only final and absolute test was that of experiment. And 
a very costly experiment it must be. 

To make such a cable as we required, and to lay it at the 
bottom of the sea, would cost three millions of dollars! 
Where was all that money to come from? Who would invest 
in such an enterprise ? 

I went from city to city, addressing chambers of commerce 
and other financial bodies in England and the United States. 
All listened with respect, but such was the general incredulity 
that men were slow to subscribe. To show my faith by my 
works, I took one fourth of the whole capital myself. And 
so at last with the help of a few, the necessary sum was se- 
cured and the work begun. 

The year 1857 saw the cable on board two ships furnished 
by the Governments of England and the United States; but 
these ships were hardly more than three hundred miles from 
the coast of Ireland when the cable broke, and they had to 
return. So ended the first expedition. 

The next year we tried again and thought we could dimin- 
ish the difficulty and the danger by beginning in the middle 
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of the Atlantic and there splicing the cable, when the two 


ships should sail eastward and westward until they should 
land the two ends on the opposite shores. ‘This plan was car- 
ried out. They reached mid-ocean, and splicing the cables 
together, the ships bore away for Ireland and Newfoundland, 
but had not gone a hundred miles before the cable broke. 
Several times we tried with the same result. Then a storm 
arose, in which one of the ships, the Agamemnon, came near 
going down, and at last all were glad to get safely back into 
the shelter of an English port. 

I went to London to attend a meeting of the Board of 
Directors. It was not a very cheerful meeting. On every 
face was a look of disappointment. Some thought that we 
had done everything that brave men could do, and that now 
it was time to stop. To make another attempt was folly and 
madness. So strong was this feeling that when the more reso- 
lute of us talked of renewing the attempt, the vice-president 
rose and left the room. 

It was then that we took courage from despair. We had 
failed already; we could not do worse than fail again! There 
was a possibility of success: it was indeed a forlorn hope, but 
we could try. 

Again the ships put to sea, but there was little enthusiasm, 
for there were few in either hemisphere who expected any- 
thing but a repetition of our former experience. Such was 


the state of the public mind, when on the 5th of August, 1858, 


it was suddenly flashed over the country that the Niagara 


had reached Newfoundland, while the Agamemnon had reached — | 


Ireland, so that the expedition was a complete success. 

The revulsion of feeling was all the greater from the pre- 
vious gloom, and for a few weeks everybody was wild with 
excitement. Then the messages grew fewer and fainter, till 
at last they ceased altogether. The voices of the sea were 
dumb. 


Then came a reaction. Many felt that they had been de- 


ceived, and that no messages had ever crossed the Atlantic. 
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Others, while admitting that there had been a few broken 
messages, concluded from the sudden failure that a deep-sea 
cable must be subject to such interruptions, that it could 
never be relied upon as a means of communication between 
the continents. 

A year or two later a company was formed to construct a 
land line along the western coast of America, with the design 
that from the far northwestern coast it should be strung along 
from one stepping stone to another, by the Aleutian Islands, 
till it should come within easy distance of Siberia, the whole 
breadth of which must be crossed. Thus Europe might at 
last be reached by way of Asia! 

This vast undertaking was actually begun and carried for- 
ward with great energy till it was stopped in mid-career by 
the success of the Atlantic Cable; but for this we had to wait 
seven long years. Our country was plunged in a tremendous 
war and had not time to think of the enterprises of peace. 

In these years ocean telegraphy made great progress. We 
found other facilities that we had not before. The Great East- 
ern, which from its enormous bulk had proved too unwieldy for 
ordinary commerce, was the only ship afloat that could carry 
the heavy cable; the whole was coiled within her sides, and 
with the mighty burden of twenty tons she put to sea. 

Never had there been such a prospect of success. For 
twelve hundred miles she rode the sea in triumph, till in a 
sudden lurch of the ship the cable snapped, and once more all 
our hopes were 


“In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 


For one whole month we hung over the spot, trying to raise 
the cable, but in vain; and again we took our ‘melancholy 
way”’ back across the waters which had been the scene of so 
many failures. 

This last disaster upset all our calculations. Our cable was 
broken and our money was gone, and we must begin all over 
again. 
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Fresh capital had to be raised to the amount of three mil- 
lion dollars. ‘That single lurch of the ship cost us millions of 
dollars and the delay of another year. 

But time brings around all things, and the next year, 1866, 
the Great Eastern, laden with a new burden, once more swung 
her mighty hulk out on the bosom of the Atlantic. For four- 
teen days she bore steadily to the west while we kept up our 
communication with the old world that we had left behind. 

Toward the end of the voyage we watched for land as 
Columbus watched for the first sign of a new world. At 
length, on July 27th, we cast anchor in Trinity Bay in the 
little harbor of Heart’s Content, that seemed to have been 
christened in anticipation of the joy of that hour. 

All the ship’s crew joined to lift the heavy shore end off the 
Great Eastern into the boats, and then to drag it up to the 
beach to the telegraph house, where every signal was an- 
swered from Ireland, not in broken utterances as with the 
old cable, but clearly and distinctly, as a man talks with his 
friend; and we knew that the problem was solved, and that 
telegraphic communication was firmly established between 
the old world and the new. 

But our work was not quite ended. There was the last 
year’s cable with its broken end lying in the depths of the 
sea. As soon as the work of unloading the Great Eastern was 
done, she bore away to grapple for the lost cable. 

Captain Moriarty, with Captain Anderson, had taken most 
exact observations at the spot where the cable broke in 186s, 
and they were so exact that they could go right to the spot. 
After finding it they marked the line of the cable by a row of 
buoys, for fogs would come down and shut out sun and stars, 
so that no man could take an observation. These buoys were — 
anchored a few miles apart. They were numbered, and each 
had a flagstaff on it, so that it would be seen by day, and a 
lantern, so that it could be seen by night. Thus having taken 
our bearings, we stood off three or four miles, so as to come 
broadside on, and then casting over the grapnel, drifted slowly 
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down upon it, dragging the bottom of the ocean as we went. 
At first it was a little bit awkward to fish in such deep water, 
but our men got used to it, and soon could cast a grapnel 
almost as straight as an old whaler throws a harpoon. 

Our fishing line was of formidable size. It was made of 
rope twisted with wires of steel, so as to bear a strain of 
thirty tons. It took about two hours for the grapnel to reach 
bottom, but we could tell when it struck. I often went to 
the bow and sat on the rope, and could feel by the quiver 
that the grapnel was dragging on the bottom, two miles under 
us. But it was a very slow business. We had storms and 
calms, and fogs and squalls. Still we worked on day after 
day. Once, on the 17th of August, we got the cable up, and 
had it in full sight for five minutes —a long slimy monster, 
fresh from the ooze of the ocean’s bed — but our men began 
to cheer so wildly that it seemed to be frightened, and sud- 
’ denly broke away and went down into the sea. 

This accident kept us at work two weeks longer; but finally 
on the last night of August we caught it. We had cast the 
grapnel thirty times. It was a little before midnight on Fri- 
day night that we hooked the cable, and it was a little after 
midnight Sunday morning that we got it on board. What 
was the anxiety of those twenty-six hours! The strain on 
every man’s life was like the strain on the cable itself. When 
finally it appeared it was midnight; the lights of the ship and 
in the boats around our bows, as they flashed in the faces of 
the men, showed them eagerly watching for the cable to ap- 
pear on the water. 

At length it was brought to the surface. All who were al- 
lowed to approach crowded forward to see it; yet not a word 
was spoken; only the voices of the officers in command were 
heard giving orders. All felt as if life and death hung on 
the issue. Only when the cable was brought over the bow 
and on to the deck did the men dare to breathe. Even then 
they hardly believed their eyes. Some crept toward it to 
feel of it—to be sure it was there. Then we carried it 
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along to the electrician’s room to see if our long-sought — 


treasure was alive or dead. A few minutes of suspense and a 
flash told of the lightning current again set free. Then did 
the feeling, long pent up, burst forth. Some turned away 
their heads and wept. Others broke into cheers, and the cry 
ran from man to man and was heard down in the engine room, 
deck below deck, and from the boats on the water and the 
other ships, while rockets lighted up the darkness of the sea. 
Then with thankful hearts we turned our faces again to the 
west. But soon the wind arose, and for thirty-six hours we 
were exposed to all the dangers of a storm on the Atlantic. 
Yet in the very height and fury of the gale, as I sat in the 
electrician’s room, a flash of light came up from the deep 
which, having crossed to Ireland, came back to me in mid- 
ocean telling me that those so dear to me were well. 

In looking back over these eventful years, I wonder how 
we had the courage to carry it through in the face of so many 
defeats and of almost universal unbelief. A hundred times 
I reproached myself for persisting in what seemed beyond the 
power of man. And again there came a feeling, that, having 
begun, I could not turn back; at any cost I must see it through. 

At last God gave us the victory. And now, as we see its 
results, all who had a part in it must feel rewarded for their 
labors and their sacrifices. 

That iron chain at the bottom of the sea is a link to bind 
nations together. The magnetic currents that pass and re- 
pass are but the symbols and the instruments of the invisible 
yet mighty currents of human affection that, as they pass to 
and fro, touch a thousand chords of love and sympathy, and 
thus bring into nearer, closer, and sweeter relations the sep- 
arated members of the one great family of mankind. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Give an explanation for including this narrative in “Crossing _ ‘ 


Great Waters.”’ 


2. Which of the diagrams (pp. 16, 69, and 266) best represents the plan 
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of this selection? If there is difference of opinion, have a de- 
bate, and see who can make the best case. 

3. What qualities of success did Field possess? Look over the 
poems in ‘‘Carrying Hard Tasks Through,” Book One, p. 451, 
and decide which best describes Field and his co-workers. 

4. Find the story of the Atlantic Cable in your school history or in 
an encyclopedia. What differences do you find in details? 
Which account is more reliable? 

5. Compare the difficulties of Field with those faced by McCormick; 
by the Wright brothers. 

6. Make a list of the facts in Field’s account. Then discuss what 
Field does with these facts to weave them into a good story. 

7. Did Field actually have a dream about the cable? Explain the 
last sentence in paragraph 3. Read Braley’s “The Thinker,” 
p. 114. What was Big Ivan’s dream, p. 320, Book One? What 
was McCormick’s dream? What, Wright’s? 

8. Volunteer investigations. Report during the General Review, p. 338. 


. Peter Cooper’s place in American history. 

. Other transcontinental cables. 

. The history of the Great Eastern. 

. The early life of Cyrus W. Field. 

. Read to the class ‘‘How Cyrus Laid the Cable,” by John G. 
Saxe, P. Pressey, A Vocational Reader, 107-110. 

Read Kipling’s “The Deep Sea Cables,” in The Day’s Work, and 
compare what you find with Field’s last paragraph. 
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3. SEA-FEVER 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


I must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white sails 
shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a gray dawn breaking. 


I must down to the seas again, for the call of the running tide 
Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied. 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying 
And the flung spray and blown spume and sea-gulls crying. 


I must down to the seas again, to the vagrant, gypsy life; — 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s like — 
a whetted knife. ; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow rover 

And a quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s 


over. 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Here is a list of sea poems. Read as many as you can find. Select 
three passages from the poems you read which give you good pictures 
of the sea. In each poem you read, determine whether the sea is 
loved or feared. Report during General Review, p. 338. 

1. William Wordsworth, ‘‘ With Ships the Sea was Sprinkled.”’ 
. George G. Byron, “The Sea,” in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 


2 
3. Allen Allingham, ““A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea.” 
4. Eppes Sargent, “A Life on the Ocean Wave.” 

5. Robert Bridges, “A Passer-By.” 

6. Robert L. Stevenson, ‘Christmas at Sea.” 

7. John J. Bell, “On the Quay.” 

8. Bayard Taylor, “Storm Song.” 

9. Robert Southey, “The Inchcape Rock.” 
to. Charles Kingsley, ““The Sands o’ Dee.” 


11. Charles Kingsley, “The Three Fishers.” 
12. William Allington, “Homeward Bound.” 
13. Rudyard Kipling, “The Liner She’s a Lady.’ 


4. HOW PHILEAS FOGG WON HIS WAGER 
JULES VERNE 


Mr. Phileas Fogg, of London, England, had made a wager with four — 
of his friends that he could make a tour of the world in eighty days. 
Accompanied by his servant, Passepartout, he left London at eight 
forty-five o’clock on the evening of October 2d, promising to return 
within eighty days or forfeit to his friends the sum of twenty thou- 
sand pounds. By way of Bombay, Calcutta, Hongkong, and San Fran- 
cisco, after many delays he reached New York only to find that the 
last steamer by which he could reach London by December atst, the © 
last of the eighty days, had sailed shortly before his arrival. oI 


At a quarter-past eleven in the evening of the rrth of 
December, the train stopped in the New York station before _ a 
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the very pier of the Cunard line, but the C/ina, for Liverpool, 
had started three-quarters of an hour before! The China 
seemed to have carried off Phileas Fogg’s last hope. 

Passepartout was crushed; it overwhelmed him to lose the 
boat by three-quarters of an hour, but Mr. Fogg on leaving 
the Cunard pier, only said: “We will consult about what is 
best to-morrow. Come.” 

The party crossed the Hudson in the Jersey City ferry-boat, 
and drove in a carriage to the St. Nicholas Hotel, on Broad- 
way. Rooms were engaged, and the night passed, briefly to 
Phileas Fogg, who slept profoundly, but very long to the 
others, whose agitation did not permit them to rest. 

The next day was December 12. From seven in the morn- 
ing of the r2th, to a quarter before nine in the evening of the 
21st, there were nine days, thirteen hours and forty-five min- 
utes. If Phileas Fogg had left in the China, one of the fastest 
steamers on the Atlantic, he would have reached Liverpool, 
and then London, within the period agreed upon. 

Mr. Fogg left the hotel alone, after giving Passepartout in- 
structions to await his return. He went to the banks of the 
Hudson, and looked about among the vessels moored or 
anchored in the river, for any that were about to depart. But 
they were mostly sailing-vessels, of which, of course, Phileas 
Fogg could make no use. 

He seemed about to give up all hope when he spied, an- 
chored at the Battery, a cable’s length off at most; a trading 
vessel, with a screw, well-shaped, whose funnel, puffing a 
cloud of smoke, indicated that she was getting ready for 
departure. 

Phileas Fogg hailed a boat, got into it, and soon found him- 
self on board the Henrietta, iron-hulled, wood-built above. 
He ascended to the deck, and asked for the captain, who 
forthwith presented himself. He was a man of fifty, a sort 
of sea-wolf, with big eyes, a complexion of oxidized copper, 
red hair and thick neck, and a growling voice. 

“The captain!” asked Mr. Fogg. 
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“T am the captain.” 

“T am Phileas Fogg, of London.” 

‘And I am Andrew Speedy, of Cardiff.” 

“Vou are going to put to sea?”’ 

“Tn an hour.” 

“Vou are bound for —— 

“ Bordeaux.” 

“And your cargo?” 

“No freight. Going in ballast.” 

“Have you any passengers ?” 

“No passengers. Never have passengers. Too much in 
the way.” 

“Ts your vessel a swift one?” 

“Between eleven and twelve knots. The Henrietta, well 
known.” 

‘Will you carry me and three other persons to Liverpool ?”’ 

“To Liverpool? Why not to China?” 

“T said Liverpool.” 

iz9 No ! 93 

“c No > 9 

“No. Iam setting out for Bordeaux, and shall go to Bor- 
deaux.” 

“Money is no object ?” 

“None.” 

The captain spoke in a tone which did not admit of a reply. 

“But the owners of the Henrietta —”’ resumed Phileas 
Fogg. 

“The owners are myself,” replied the captain. ‘‘The ves- 
sel belongs to me.” 

“T will freight it for you.” 

cs No. ) 

“T will buy it of you.” 

“No.” 

Phileas Fogg did not betray the least disappointment; but 
the situation was grave. Up to this time money had smoothed ~ 
away every obstacle. Now money failed. ‘- 


LP 
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Still, some means must be found to cross the Atlantic on a 
boat, if not by balloon — which would have been venture- 
some, besides not being capable of being put in practice. It 
seemed that Phileas Fogg had an idea, for he said to the cap- 
tain: ‘Well, will you carry me to Bordeaux?” 

“No, not if you paid me two hundred dollars.” 

“T offer you two thousand.”’ 

“ Apiece ?” 

** Apiece.” 

“And there are four of you?” 

“Four.” 

Captain Speedy began to scratch his head. There were 
eight thousand dollars to gain, without changing his route; for 
which it was well worth conquering the repugnance he had for 
all kinds of passengers. Besides, passengers at two thousand 
dollars are no longer passengers, but valuable merchandise. 
“T start at nine o’clock,” said Captain Speedy simply. “Are 
you and your party ready ?”’ 

“We will be on board at nine o’clock,” replied, no less sim- 
ply, Mr. Fogg. 

At noon the next day, a man mounted the bridge to ascer- 
tain the vessel’s position. It might be thought that this was 
Captain Speedy. Not the least in the world. It was Phileas 
Fogg, Esquire. As for Captain Speedy, he was shut up in 
his cabin under lock and key, and was uttering loud cries, 
which signified an anger at once pardonable and exces-- 
sive. 

What had happened was very simple. Phileas Fogg wished 
to go to Liverpool, but the captain would not carry him there. 
Then Phileas Fogg had taken passage for Bordeaux, and, 
during the thirty hours he had been on board, had so shrewdly 
managed with his bank-notes that the sailors and stokers, 
who were not on the best terms with the captain, went over 
to him in a body. This was why Phileas Fogg was in com- 
mand instead of Captain Speedy; why the captain was a 
prisoner in his cabin; and why, in short, the Henrietta was 
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directing her course toward Liverpool. It was very clear, to 
see Mr. Fogg manage the craft, that he had been a sailor. 

How the adventure ended will be seen anon. Passepar- 
tout thought Mr. Fogg’s maneuver simply glorious. The 
captain had said ‘between eleven and twelve knots,” and the 
Henrietta confirmed his prediction. The Henrietta plowed 
across the waves like a real transatlantic steamer. 

Passepartout was delighted. His master’s last exploit, the 
consequences of which he ignored, enchanted him. Never 
had the crew seen so jolly and dextrous a fellow. He formed 
warm friendships with the sailors, and amazed them with his 
acrobatic feats. He thought they managed the vessel like 
gentlemen, and that the stokers fired up like heroes. His 
good-humor infected every one. He had forgotten the past, 
its vexations and delays. He thought only of the end, so 
nearly accomplished; and sometimes he boiled over with im- 
patience as if heated by the furnaces of the Henrietta. 

As for Captain Speedy, he continued to howl and growl in 
his cabin; and Passepartout, whose duty it was to carry the 


captain his meals, courageous as he was, took the greatest 


precautions. Mr. Fogg did not seem even to know that there 
was a captain on board. 

On the 13th they passed the edge of the Banks of New- 
foundland, a dangerous locality; during the winter, especially, 
there are frequent fogs and heavy gales of wind. Ever since 
the evening before the barometer, suddenly falling, had indi- 
cated an approaching change in the atmosphere; and during 
the night the temperature varied, the cold became sharper, 
and the wind veered to the southeast. 

This was a misfortune. Mr. Fogg furled his sails and in- 
creased the force of the steam; but the vessel’s speed slack- 
ened, owing to the state of the sea, the long waves of which 


broke against the stern. She pitched violently, and this re- 
tarded her progress. The breeze little by little swelled into <3 
a tempest, and it was to be feared that the Henrietta might 


not be able to maintain herself upright on the waves. 
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Passepartout’s visage darkened with the skies, and for two 
days the poor fellow experienced constant fright. But Phileas 
Fogg was a bold mariner, and knew how to maintain head- 
way against the sea; and he kept on his course, without even 
decreasing his steam. ‘The Henrietta, when she could not rise 
upon the waves, crossed them, swamping her deck, but pass- 
ing safely. Sometimes the screw rose out of the water, beat- 
ing its protruding end, when a mountain of water raised the 
stern above the waves; but the craft always kept straight 
ahead. 

December 16th was the seventy-fifth day since Phileas 
Fogg’s departure from London, and the Henrietta had not yet 
been seriously delayed. Half of the voyage was almost ac- 
complished, and the worst localities had been passed. In 
summer, success would have been well-nigh certain. In 
winter, they were at the mercy of the bad season. Passepar- 
tout said nothing; but he cherished hope in secret, and com- 
forted himself with the reflection that, if the wind failed them, 
they might still count on the steam. 

On this day the engineer came on deck, went up to Mr. 
Fogg, and began to speak earnestly with him. “You are cer- 
tain of what you tell me?” asked Fogg. 

“Certain, sir,” replied the engineer. ‘‘ You must remember 
that, since we started, we have kept up hot fires in all our 
furnaces, and although we had coal enough to go on short 
steam from New York to Bordeaux, we haven’t enough to go 
with all steam from New York to Liverpool.” 

“T will consider,” replied Mr. Fogg. 

Passepartout understood it all; he was seized with mortal 
anxiety. The coal was giving out! “Ah, if my master can 
get over that,” muttered he, “he’ll be a famous man!” 

And now what course would Phileas Fogg adopt? It was 
difficult to imagine. Nevertheless he seemed to have decided 
upon one, for that evening he sent for the engineer, and said 
to him: “Feed all the fires until the coal is exhausted.” 

A few moments after, the funnel of the Henrietta vomited 
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forth torrents of smoke. The vessel continued to proceed 
with all steam on; but on the 18th, the engineer, as he had 
predicted, announced that the coal would give out in the 
course of the day. 

“Do not let the fires go down,” replied Mr. Fogg. “Keep 
them up to the last. Let the valves be filled.” 

Toward noon Phileas Fogg, having ascertained their posi- 
tion, called Passepartout, and ordered him to go for Captain 
Speedy. It was as if the honest fellow had been commanded 
to unchain a tiger. He went, saying to himself, “He will be 
like a madman!” 

In a few moments a bomb appeared on deck. The bomb 
was Captain Speedy. It was clear that he was on the point 
of bursting. ‘‘Where are we?” were the first words his anger 
permitted him to utter. 

‘“‘Where are we?” he repeated with purple face. 

“Seven hundred and seventy miles from Liverpool,” replied 
Mr. Fogg, with imperturbable calmness. 

“Pirate!” cried Captain Speedy. 

“T have sent for you, sir ¥: 

“‘Picaroon !” 

“Sir,” continued Mr. Fogg, “‘to ask you to sell me your 
vessel.’”’ 

“No! no!” 

“But I shall be obliged to burn her.” 

“Burn the Henrietta!”’ 

“Yes; at least the upper part of her. The coal has given 
out.” 

“Burn my vessel!” cried Captain Speedy, who could 
scarcely pronounce the words. ‘‘A vessel worth fifty thou- 
sand dollars!” 

“Here are sixty thousand,” replied Phileas Fogg, handing 
the captain a roll of bank-bills. This had a prodigious effect 
on Andrew Speedy. The captain forgot in an instant his 
anger, his imprisonment, and all his grudges against his pas- 


senger. The Henrietta was twenty years old; it was a great — 
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bargain. The bomb would not go off after all. Mr. Fogg 
had taken away the match. 

“And I shall still have the iron hull,” said the captain in a 
softer tone. 

“The iron hull and the engine. Is it agreed?” 

“Agreed.”’ And Andrew Speedy, seizing the bank-notes, 
counted them, and put them in his pocket. 

When Andrew Speedy had pocketed the money, Mr. Fogg 
said to him, “Don’t let this astonish you, sir. You must 
know that I shall lose twenty thousand pounds, unless I 
arrive in London by a quarter before nine on the evening of 
the 21st of December. I missed the steamer at New York, 
and as you refused to take me to Liverpool 4 

*‘ And I did well!” cried Andrew Speedy; ‘‘for I have gained 
at least forty thousand dollars by it!’’ He added, more se- 
dately, “‘Do you know one thing, Captain ¥ 

“Fogg.” 

“Captain Fogg, you’ve got something of the Yankee about 
you.”’ And, having paid his passenger what he considered a 
high compliment, he was going away, when Mr. Fogg said, 
“The vessel now belongs to me?” 

“Certainly, from the keel to the truck of the masts — all 
the wood, that is.”’ 

“Very well. Have the interior seats, bunks, and frames 
pulled down, and burn them.” 

It was necessary to have wood to keep the steam up to the 
adequate pressure, and on that day the poop, cabins, bunks, 
and the spare deck were sacrificed. On the next day, Decem- 
ber 10th, the masts, rafts, and spars were burned; the crew 
worked lustily, keeping up the fires. Passepartout, hewed, 
cut, and sawed away with all his might. There was a per- 
fect rage for destruction. The railings, fittings, the greater 
part of the deck, and top sides disappeared on the 2oth, and 
the Henrietta was now only a flat hulk. But on this day they 
sighted the Irish coast and Fastnet Light. By ten in the 
evening they were passing Queenstown. Phileas Fogg had 
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only twenty-four hours more in which to get to London; that 


length of time was necessary to reach Liverpool, with all 
steam on. And the steam was about to give out alto- 
gether ! 

“Sir,” said Captain Speedy, who was now deeply interested 
in Mr. Fogg’s project, “I really pity you. Everything is 
against you. We are only opposite Queenstown.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Fogg, “is that place where we see the lights 
Oueenstown ?” 

ec Ver’’ 

‘‘Can we enter the harbor ?”’ 

“Not under three hours. Only at high tide.” 

“Stay,” replied Mr. Fogg, calmly, without betraying in his 
features that by a supreme inspiration he was about to at- 
tempt once more to conquer ill-fortune. 

The Henrietta entered Queenstown harbor at one o’clock in 
the morning, it then being high tide; and Phileas Fogg, after 
being grasped heartily by the hand by Captain Speedy, left 
that gentleman on the leveled hulk of his craft which was still 
worth half what he had sold it for. 

The party went on shore at once. They all got upon the 
train, which was just ready to start, at half-past one; at dawn 
of day they were in Dublin; and they lost no time in embark- 
ing on a steamer which, disdaining to rise upon the waves, 
invariably cut through them. 

Phileas Fogg at last disembarked on the Liverpool quay, at 
twenty minutes before twelve, December 21. He was only 
six hours distant from London. 

Mr. Fogg and Passepartout left the Custom House without 
delay, got into a cab, and in a few moments descended at the 
station. Phileas Fogg asked if there was an express train 
about to leave for London. The express train had left thirty- 
five minutes before. Mr. Fogg then ordered a special train. 
There were several rapid locomotives on hand; but the rail- 


way arrangements did not permit the special train to leave 4 


until three o’clock. At that hour Phileas Fogg, having stim- _ 
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ulated the engineer by the offer of a generous reward, at last 
set out toward London with his faithful servant. 

It was necessary to make the journey in five hours and a 
half; and this would have been easy on a clear road through- 
out. But there were forced delays, and when Mr. Fogg 
stepped from the train at the terminus, the hands of the clocks 
in London showed it was ten minutes before nine. 

Having made the tour of the world, he was behindhand 
five minutes. He had lost. 


Mr. Fogg’s five friends of the Reform Club passed the three 
days preceding December 21 in a state of feverish suspense. 
Would Phileas Fogg reappear before their eyes? Where was 
he at this moment? December 17 was the seventy-sixth 
since Phileas Fogg’s departure, and no news of him had been 
received. Was he dead? Had he abandoned the effort, or 
was he continuing his journey along the route agreed upon? 
And would he appear on Saturday, December 21, at a quar- 
ter before nine in the evening on the threshold of the Reform 
Club saloon ? 

A great crowd was collected in Pall Mall and the neighbor- 
ing streets on Saturday evening. Circulation was impeded, 
and everywhere disputes, discussions, and financial transac- 
tions were going on. ‘The police had great difficulty in 
keeping back the crowd, and as the hour when Phileas 
Fogg was due approached, the excitement rose to its highest 
pitch. 

The five antagonists of Phileas Fogg had met in the great 
dining hall of the club. John Sullivan and Samuel Fallentin, 
the bankers, Andrew Stuart, the engineer, Gauthier Ralph, 
the director of the Bank of England, and Thomas Flanagan, 
one and all waited anxiously. 

When the clock indicated twenty minutes past eight, An- 
drew Stuart got up, saying. “Gentlemen, in twenty minutes 
the time agreed upon between Mr. Fogg and ourselves will 
have expired.” 
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“What time did the last train arrive from Liverpool?” 
asked Thomas Flanagan. 

“At twenty-three minutes past seven,” replied Gauthier 
Ralph; “and the next does not arrive till ten minutes after 
twelve.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” resumed Andrew Stuart, “if Phileas 
Fogg had come in the 7.23 train, he would have got here by 
this time. We can therefore regard the wager as won.’ 

“Wait; don’t let us be too hasty,” replied Samuel Fallentin. 
“Vou know that Mr. Fogg is very eccentric. His punctuality 
is well-known; he never arrives too soon, or too late; and I 
should not be surprised if he appeared before us at the last 
minute.” 

“Why,” said Andrew Stuart, nervously, “if I should see 
him, I should not believe it was he.” 

“The fact is,” resumed Thomas Flanagan, “Mr. Fogg’s 
project was absurdly foolish. Whatever his punctuality, he 
could not prevent the delays which were certain to occur; and 
a delay of only two or three days would be fatal to his tour.” 

“Observe, too,” added John Sullivan, ‘‘that we have re- 
ceived no intelligence from him, though there are telegraphic 
lines all along his route.” 

“He has lost, gentleman,” said Andrew Stuart, “he has a 
hundred times lost! You know, besides, that the China — 
the only steamer he could have taken from New York to get 
here in time — arrived yesterday. I have seen a list of the 
passengers, and the name of Phileas Fogg is not among them. 
Even if we admit that fortune has favored him he can scarcely 
have reached America. I think he will be at least twenty 
days behindhand.”’ 

“Tt is clear,” replied Gauthier Ralph; ‘‘and we have noth- 
ing to do but to present Mr. Fogg’s check at Barings’ 
to-morrow.” 

The clock indicated eighteen minutes to nine. 


Certainly, however secure they felt, minutes had never — 


seemed so long to them! 
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“Seventeen minutes to nine,” said Thomas Flanagan. 

Then there was a moment of silence. The great saloon 
was perfectly quiet; but the murmurs of the crowd outside 
were heard, with now and then a shrill cry. The pendulum 
beat the seconds, which each player eagerly counted, as he 
listened, with mathematical regularity. 

“Sixteen minutes to nine!” said John Sullivan, in a voice 
which betrayed his emotion. 

One minute more, and the wager would be won. 

Andrew Stuart and his partners counted the seconds. 

At the fortieth second, nothing. At the fiftieth, still noth- 
ing. At the fifty-fifth, a loud cry was heard in the street, 
followed by applause, hurrahs, and some fierce growls. 

The players rose from their seats. 

At the fifty-seventh second the door of the saloon opened; 
and the pendulum had not beat the sixtieth second when 
Phileas Fogg appeared, followed by an excited crowd who 
had forced their way through the club doors, and in his calm 
voice said, “Here I am, gentlemen!” 

Yes; Phileas Fogg in person. 


At five minutes past eight in the evening — about five and 
twenty hours after the arrival of the travelers in London — 
Passepartout had been sent by his master to engage the ser- 
vices of the Reverend Samuel Wilson in a certain marriage 
ceremony, which was to take place the next day. 

Passepartout went on his errand enchanted. He soon 
reached the clergyman’s house, but found him not at home. 
Passepartout waited a good twenty minutes, and when he 
left the reverend gentleman, it was thirty-five minutes past 
eight. But in what a state he was! With his hair in dis- 
order, and without his hat, he ran along the street as never 
man was seen to run before, overturning passers-by, rushing 
over the sidewalk like a waterspout. In three minutes he 
was in Saville Row again and staggered breathlessly into Mr. 
Fogg’s room. 
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He could not speak. 
“What is the matter?” asked Mr. Fogg. 
“My master!” gasped Passepartout — “marriage —1m- 


3 


possible 

“‘Tmpossible ?” 

“Impossible — for to-morrow.” 

“Why sor” 

“Because to-morrow — is Sunday !” 

“Monday,” replied Mr. Fogg. 

“No — to-day — is Saturday.” 

“Saturday? Impossible !” 

“Ves, yes, yes, yes!” cried Passepartout. ‘You have 
made a mistake of one day! We arrived twenty-four hours 
ahead of time; but there are only seven minutes left!”’ 

Passepartout had seized his master by the collar, and was 
dragging him along with irresistible force. 

Phileas Fogg, thus kidnapped, without having time to think, 
left his house, jumped into a cab, promised a hundred pounds 
to the cabman, and, having run over two dogs and overturned 
five carriages, reached the Reform Club. 

The clock indicated a quarter before nine when he appeared. 

Phileas Fogg had accomplished the journey round the world 
in eighty days! 


How was it that a man so exact and fastidious could have 
made this error of a day? How came he to think that he 
had arrived in London on Saturday, the twenty-first day of 
December, when it was really Friday, the twentieth, the 
seventy-ninth day only from his departure ? 

The cause of the error is very simple. 

Phileas Fogg had, without suspecting it, gained one day on 
his journey, and this merely because he had traveled con- 
stantly eastward; he would, on the contrary, have lost a day, 
had he gone in the opposite direction, that is, westward. i 

In journeying eastward he had gone toward the sun, and — 


the days therefore diminished for him as many times four 2 
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minutes as he crossed degrees in this direction. There are 
three hundred and sixty degrees on the circumference of the 
earth; and these three hundred and sixty degrees, multiplied 
by four minutes, give precisely twenty-four hours — that is, 
the day unconsciously gained. In other words, while Phileas 
Fogg, going eastward, saw the sun pass the meridian eighty 
times his friends in London only saw it pass the meridian 

“seventy-nine times. This is why they awaited him at the 
Reform Club on Saturday, and not Sunday, as Mr. Fogg 
thought. 

And Passepartout’s famous family watch, which had always 
kept London time, would have betrayed this fact, if it had 
marked the days as well as the hours and minutes! 

Phileas Fogg, then, had won the twenty thousand pounds; 
but as he had spent nearly nineteen thousand on the way, the 
pecuniary gain was small. His object was, however, to be 
victorious, and not to win money. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What, do you imagine, was the unusual appearance of Fogg? 
How would you draw him, if you could draw? How represent 
Passepartout? How Captain Speedy? 

2. What makes you think that this is a purely imaginary story? 
Is there any event that could not have happened actually as 
told? 

_ What is the difference, approximately, between $60,000 and £20,000 ? 

4. Volunteer work: 

a. Read Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 
and tell the class how the author predicted the invention of 
submarines. 

b. Find how quickly a person can travel around the world to-day. 


os) 


AppitionaL Reapincs. —1. ‘The Dream Ship; Halfway Around 
the World in a Forty-seven-Foot Life-boat,” R. Stock, in National 
Geographic Magazine, 40:1-52. 2. “Big Steamers,” R. Kipling, in 
The Day’s Work. 3. ‘“‘The Ship that Found Herself,’ R. Kipling, in 
The Day’s Work. 4. “Ships,” Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
7: 3207-3220. 5. ‘‘Old-Fashioned Ship Travel,” B. Franklin, in Aw- 
tobiography, chap. 13. 
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5. THE GLORY OF SHIPS 
HENRY VAN DYKE 

The glory of ships is an old, old song, since the days when the — 
sea-rovers ran, 

In their open boats through the roaring surf, and the spread 
of the world began; 

The glory of ships is a light on the sea, and a star in the 
story of man. 


When Homer sang of the galleys of Greece that conquered 
the Trojan shore, 

And Solomon lauded the barks of Tyre that brought great 
wealth to his door, 

’Twas little they knew, those ancient men, what would come 
of the sail and the oar. 


The Greek ships rescued the West from the East, when they 
harried the Persians home; 

And the Roman ships were the wings of strength that bore 
up the empire, Rome; 

And the ships of Spain found a wide new world, far over the 
fields of foam. 


Then the tribes of courage at last saw clear that the ocean 
was not a bound, 

But a broad highway, and a challenge to seek for incase as 
yet unfound; 

So the fearless ships fared forth to the search, in joy that the 
globe was round. 


Their hulls were heightened, their sails spread out, they grew 
with the growth of their quest; 

They opened the secret doors of the East, and the golden 
gates of the West; . 

And many a city of high renown was proud of a ship on its aa 
crest. is 
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The fleets of England and Holland and France were at strife 
with each other and Spain; 

And battle and storm sent a myriad ships to sleep in the 
depths of the main; 

But the seafaring spirit could never be drowned, and it filled 
up the fleets again. 


They greatened and grew, with the aid of steam, to a won- 
derful, vast array, | 
That carries the thoughts and the traffic of men into every 
harbor and bay; 
And now in the world-wide work of the ships ’tis England that 
leads the way. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Notice how much history is packed into this short poem. Ex- 
plain how many centuries are included. 

2. Look up in the encyclopedia one of the following and write a re- 
port to read to the class: (a) Norsemen or sea-rovers; (b) the 
Trojan War, especially to find pictures or references to “‘gal- 
leys”; (c) King Solomon or Tyre; (d) the Persian War, es- 
pecially the place of ships; (e) galleys and galley-slaves; (f) the 
voyage of Columbus; (g) of Vasco da Gama; (#) the Spanish 
Armada. 

3. Class program of ship poems. Find and read one to the class: 


. “The Revenge,” Alfred Tennyson. 

“Old Ironsides,” Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
“‘—D’ Auber,” Alfred Noyes. 

. “Hervé Riel,” Robert Browning. 

“The Fisherman,” John G. Whittier. 
“The Coastwise Lights,” Rudyard Kipling. 
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CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
CROSSING GREAT WATERS 


. “The Pilot,’”’ in Careers of Danger and Daring, 150-172. 

. “The Story of the Submarine,” in Wonder Book of Knowledge. 
. “Robert Fulton,” in Makers of Our History, 112-122. 

. “Cyrus W. Field,” ibid., 278-290. 
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5. “The Boat,” in Stories of Useful Inventions, 190-210. 

6. “Columbus,” J. Miller, in Stories of the Day’s Work, 105-106. 

7. “The Fisherman,” J. G. Whittier, ibid., 226-228. 

8. “How Cyrus Laid the Cable, art Sp. © = Sexe, in A Vocational Reader, 
107-110. 

ay pideiitien of Costla,” J. B. Connolly, in Joy in Work, 3-31. 

10. “From the Depths of Things,” L. Perry, ibid., 167-180. 

11. “Conquerors of the Sea,” Book of Knowledge, 8: 2467-2476. 

12. ‘The House Upon the Sea,” ibid., 1: 73-76. 

13. ‘The Wire that Runs Under the Sea, ” gbid., 15: 4551-4555- 

14. “Round the World in Eighty Days,’ J; Verna: ibid., 16: 4865-4875. 

~ “Life of a Sailor at Sea,” ibid., 20: 6233-6244. 

16. “The Cables That Bind the World Together,’ Compton’s Pictured 

Encyclopedia, 2: 556-561. 
17. ‘The Conquest of the Sea,” zbid., 8: 3207-3220. 
18. ‘The Submarine Cable,” World Book, 2: 1036-1038. 


GENERAL REVIEW 
READING HABITS 


(To be read and discussed by teacher and pupils together. ) 


On page 256 we saw that reading is a partnership of two people, the 
one who writes and the one who reads. When a story is read aloud 
to a group of listeners, the partnership includes at least three part- 
ners, and usually a larger number. Discuss the listener’s share of the 
partnership. Notice the four different ways in which the reader has 
been asked to do his share of the active partnership: 

a. The reader is asked to give examples and experiences of his own. 
P. 256 and p. 275. This is called, on p. 75, “reading between 
the lines.” 

b. The reader is asked to find some definite information of im- 
portance contained in the selection. On p. 262, p. 293, p. 299, 
and p. 312 are examples of that practice. At other times 
the reader is asked to find something that is not definitely 
stated in the selection. For example, on p. 271 you were asked 
to find places which made large “‘pictures”’ and to tell what 
you would put in those pictures. Once you were asked to 
find the author’s purpose in writing, p. 290. 

c. The reader is asked to recognize the framework of a selection; 
that is, to see how the parts fit together to form a whole. — 
This problem is illustrated on p. 266. Look up these Pee : 
lems. Compare them with the discussion on p. 69. . 
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d. A good reader needs to have a judgment of his own; he needs to 
determine values in what he reads; he needs to find mistakes 
and errors, as well as to find strong and reliable places in what 
he reads. On p. 293 you were asked to find a possible weak 
place in the story; on p. 290 you were asked to see whether 
the writer really accomplished his purpose. 


We may then say that four duties of the reader as an active part- 
ner are: 

a. To give something out of his own experience. 

b. To find someting of value that the writer has. 

c. To see the plan and sequence of the writer’s thought. 

d. ‘fo judge the worth and value of the writer’s ideas. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Read again the titles of the selections in ‘‘Communicating and 
Travelling” on p. 253. As you read, make two lists. Place 
in the first list the titles of selections which tell of the past, 
with its inconveniences and dangers. Place in the second list 

_ the titles of selections that tell about the comfort and safety of 
life to-day. Then pick out four statements or ideas which 
will suitably fill out the main divisions of this outline: 


FOUR ADVANTAGES OF COMMUNICATION AND TRAVEL 
WE ENJOY TO-DAY 
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Fill in each of the subheads called (a) with an example of the dis- 
advantages of older days, and each of the subheads (6) with a 
contrasting example of an advantage of to-day. For all the 
(a) and (b) points, give exact page references to the selections 
in this unit. 
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>. Round Table book reports. You have each been reading one or 
more books from the book list (p. 254) or other books of similar 
nature. Prepare for a class meeting in which each shall give _ 
an oral report of one book he has read, covering these points: _ 
(a) the title and author; (}) the general nature of the book— 
story, description, explanation; (c) the author’s purpose; its 
value or lack of value; (d) one contribution the book makes 
about a safer, happier, or more convenient life. 

3. Mental moving-pictures. Plan a series of mental moving-pic- 
tures, for example, “A Storm at Sea”: (xt) a crowded ship; 
(2) the approaching storm; (3) the captain’s warning; (4) low- 
ering the life-boats; (5) the rescuing ship. Write a list of the 
details that you would put in a chain formation in one of the 
scenes of your mental movie. Use one of these topics: 


a. A rural mail-carrier’s runaway. 

b. An anxiously awaited letter. 

c. That radio of mine. 

d. President Harding’s funeral train. 

e. Hiawatha’s hunting. 

f. A first ride in an aeroplane. 

g. Fighting off the Indians. 

h. When the two railroads were joined at 


4. Making other classes help. Tell what you have learned from 
your other classes that has helped you in reading “‘ Communicat- 
ing and Travelling.” Try to think of at least three contribu- 
tions, one made by your science work, one by your history or 
civics work, and one by your arithmetic or mathematics work. 
Tell the class on the day assigned. If you prefer, you may tell 
of some help which the study of Reading and Living has given 
for one of your other courses. 

5. Special reports. Let individuals give reports of their investiga- 
tions and studies begun in accordance with the directions on 
pp. 280, 322, and 338. . 


ROUNDING OUT THE MEANING OF “COMMUNICATING — 
AND TRAVELLING” = 


If several of these projects are carried out, the class may prepare | 
an exhibit to be posted on the school bulletin-board or to be display: 
in the school library. ies 

1. Make a book of beautiful sea pictures or of beautiful sea de 
scriptions, or of both. on 
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. Make a collection of memory gems, called “Lines Our Class Likes 


Best,” from poems about ships and the sea. Each member of 
the class try to suggest at least one line for the collection. 


. Make a poster of mounted pictures upon one of these topics, or 


upon another topic suggested by them: 
a. Foreign travel. 
b. Travel in ye olden time. 
c. Queer ways of travelling. 


. Make a scrapbook of pictures and clippings about: 


a. Aircraft enterprises. 
b. The radio. 


. Keep a list in your notebook of: 


a. Poems you read this year. 
b. Books you read. 
c. Books you would like to read. 


A volunteer may bring the individual lists together, arrange them 
neatly, and show them to the principal under the title: “What Our 
Class Have Been Reading.” 
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TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 


Two values of good railway service to our city. 


. Why interest in bicycle riding has declined. 

. An interesting radio message I once heard. 

. The inconvenience of a badly addressed letter. 
. Speaking distinctly over the telephone. 

. How the telegraph multiplies man’s voice. 


How some animals communicate. 
The importance of time in business. 


. An example of reckless driving. 


An avoidable automobile accident. 


QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE 


1. Resolved, That the advantages of the automobile offset the 


dangers it causes. 


2. Resolved, That a long walk to school is better than a short walk. 


3. Resolved, That inventions are usually accidental. 


WE AS A NATION NEED TO THD 


YK OF PRESERVING AS WELL 
AS WE CAN ALL OF NATURE’S GIFTS. 
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SAVING AND CONSERVING 
““A penny saved is a penny earned.” 
“A stitch in time saves nine.” 
“Vou never miss the water till the well runs dry.” 


“A small leak will sink a great ship.” 


When Esther asked the meaning of the word thrifty, 
her teacher replied: “It means being industrious in 
whatever you undertake, wasting neither time, money, 
nor materials. The really thrifty persons are those 
who waste nothing and spend wisely.” 

This is a larger and much better idea of saving than 
most people have. Saving money, proper so far as it 
goes, 1s only the beginning of thrift. In the readings 
which follow we shall see that Esther’s teacher was right. 
Every one of us should think of saving time and strength 
and should be careful of the materials with which he 
works. 

And we as a nation need to think of preserving as well 
as we can all of nature’s gifts. Such bounties are given 
us louse wisely. Riches taken from our mines, from our 
forests, and from our farms can never be restored. 
Thoughtlessness and cruelty in destroying useful birds 
and useful animals may bring hardships upon us as a 
nation. Wastefulness leads to poverty; thrift leads to 
wealth, 
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SAVING AND CONSERVING 


A. Livinc WITHIN Onz’s MEANS 


STII 06h. es bos 0 ee eae Old Fairy Tale 
Ce, an eae eo ee aes Anonymous 
ee AOS CI cs ks we sk wp pie ee eS Myron T. Herrick 
> Tre Wee Wewemitn.. 2 Benjamin Franklin 
B. Savinc HEALTH AND STRENGTH 
ee NE A ss ae Theodore Roosevelt 
Be oe Gs) eh a i aria ir i tek iia Frank Parsons 
_ Franklin and Madam Gout..............Benjamin Franklin 
NUMERO oe ce ee Coe ees William Wordsworth 
C. Prorectinc Userut Brrps 
PL ME sk ele Ralph Hodgson 
_ Our Vanishing Birds............---.+-+:- Rudolf C. Cronau 
~ A Petition of ine Birds ......-- +22 sheets George F. Hoar 
D. CoNnsERVING Forests AND SOIL 
_ The Wise Use of Nature’s Gifts...........-- Gifford Pinchot 
> The Weart ot the Tree.......---- 65ers: Henry C. Bunner 
“What Do We Plant?” .......-.-----+5505:- Henry Abbey 
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CHOOSE A BOOK 


. Clark, Graves Glenwood, Tiny Totlers and Their Works. Century. 


Stories of insects as farmers, paper-makers, home-keepers, cowherds, 
dressmakers, wartiors, fishermen, weather prophets, jacks-of-all-trades, 


miners, factory workers. 


. Du Puy, William Atherton, Uncle Sam, Wonder Worker. Stokes. 


Story of the strange feats performed by our government in sowing for- 
ests, inventing new animals, growing pearls, destroying harmful animals, 


making new plants. 


. Du Chaillu, Paul B., The World of the Great Forest. ‘Scribner. 


How animals, birds, reptiles, and insects think, talk, work, and live. 


. Dorrance, John Gordon, Story of the Forest. American. 


How trees live, grow, and die; how to know trees; how trees serve men; 
famous trees in history. 


. Eliot, George, Silas Marner. 


How a miser named Marner lost his money, but gained real riches when 
the little waif Eppie came to his home. 


. Fabre, Jean Henri, Field, Forest, and Farm. Century. 


How the earth yields its riches for the welfare of man; how men can help 
the earth and all its creatures to serve men better. 


. Hawkes, Clarence, Tenants of the Trees. L. C. Page & Co. 


How to win companionship with birds; the secrets of woodcraft for one 
who wants to be fair to birds and animals. 


. Keeler, Harriet L., Our Native Trees and How to Identify Them. 


Scribner. 


A tree lover tells how to know our native trees, enabling us to recognize 
our friends; more than 300 pictures. 


. Kipling, Rudyard, The Boy Scout Book. Abbott. 


An inspiring book by one who believes in boys and Boy Scouts. 


Lord, Isabel Ely, Getting Your Money’s Worth. Warcourt. 


Explains, for girls especially, how to select and how to buy; the advantages 
of a family budget; how to make it; how to effect savings and to use a bank 
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Muir, John, The Story of My Boyhood and Youth. Houghton. 


How America’s greatest nature lover spent his boyhood in Scotland, and 
- youth in Wisconsin, learning to know wild animals and birds and 
owers. 


Pinchot, Gifford, The Training of a Forester. Lippincott. 


A book by one who is distinguished for his knowledge of the forest and 
for his services to forest conservat’oi. 


Price, Overton Estfeldt, The Land We Live In. Small, Maynard. 


Explains the use and the waste of America’s forests, lands, waters, min- 
erals, telling why and how they ought to be preserved. 


Pritchard, Myron T., and Turkington, Grace A., Stories of Thrift 
for Young Americans. Scribner. 


How to be poor; how to be rich; how to save; how to spend. What would 
you do if you had $100 to spend? Read what Ella, Phil, and Herbert 


thought they would do. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis W., Boy with the United States Foresters. 
Lothrop. 


Explains what forestry is and what the saving of timber means; many 
pictures by the Federal Forestry Service. 


Seton, Ernest Thompson, Rolf in the Woods. Doubleday. 
A Boy Scout’s book of out-door adventures, founded on true stories 
from American frontier history. 


Sewell, Anna, Black Beauty. Dodge Publishing Co. 


Black Beauty, a horse, tells the story of his early home, his kind masters, 
his adventures in the city, and his experiences with his mates, Ginger, 


Merrylegs, and Captain. 
Sharp, Dallas Lore, Roof and Meadow. Houghton. 


Stories of birds and woodchucks, raccoons, and their friendships. 


Schauffler, Robert Haven, Arbor Day. Moffat. 


The history, spirit, and significance of Arbor Day; suggestions for the 
planting of trees with programs for celebrating the holiday. 


‘Squire, Emma Lindsay, The Wild Heart. Cosmopolitan Book 


Corporation. 
Stories of Skygak, the old-man seagull; of U-Cha-Ka, the jumper; of 
Leonard, the deer; of Timothy, the bear; and of several others. 


Ward, John J., Insect Biographies with Pen and Camera. Stokes. 


The life-stories of familiar insects, some of them man’s valuable friends, 


some his dangerous enemies, told with many pictures. 
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A. LIVING WITHIN ONE’S MEANS 
1. MR. VINEGAR 


This old folk story came from the rural parts of England; like many 
similar stories, it was passed on from generation to generation by word 
of mouth. Read it as rapidly as you can to determine why it is placed 
under “‘Living Within One’s Means.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar lived in a vinegar bottle. Now one 
day when Mr. Vinegar was away from home and Mrs. Vine- 
gar, who was a very good housewife, was busily sweeping her 
house, an unlucky thump of the broom brought the whole 
house clitter-clatter about her ears. In an agony of grief she 
rushed forth to meet her husband. On seeing him she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Vinegar, Mr. Vinegar, we are ruined, we 
are ruined: I have knocked the house down, and it is all to 
pieces !”’ 


Mr. Vinegar then said: “‘My dear, let us see what can be 


done. Here is the door; I will take it on my back, and we 
will go forth to seek our fortune.” 

They walked all that day and at nightfall entered a thick 
forest. They were both excessively tired, and Mr. Vinegar 
said: ‘‘My love, I will climb up into a tree, drag up the door, 
and you shall follow.” He accordingly did so, and they both 
stretched their weary limbs on the door, and fell fast asleep. 

In the middle of the night Mr. Vinegar was disturbed by 


the sound of voices beneath, and to his dismay perceived that 
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a party of thieves were met to divide their booty. ‘Here, 
Jack,’’ said one, “‘here’s five pounds for you; here, Bill, here’s 
ten pounds for you; here, Bob, here’s three pounds for you.” 

Mr. Vinegar could listen no longer; his terror was so in- 
tense that he trembled most violently and shook down the 
door on their heads. Away scampered the thieves, but Mr. 
Vinegar dared not quit the tree till broad daylight. He then 
scrambled out of the tree and went to lift up the door. What 
did he behold but a number of golden guineas! ‘“‘Come down, 
Mrs. Vinegar,” he cried; ‘‘come down, I say; our fortune’s 
made! Come down, I say.” 

Mrs. Vinegar got down as fast as she could and saw the 
money with equal delight. ‘Now, my dear,” said she, “I'll 
tell you what you shall do. There is a fair at the neighbor- 
ing town; you shall take these forty guineas and buy a cow. 
I can make butter and cheese, which you shall sell at market, 
and we shall then be able to live very comfortably.” 

Mr. Vinegar joyfully assented, took the money, and went 
off to the fair. When he arrived, he walked up and down, 
and at length saw a beautiful red cow, an excellent milker 
and perfect in every respect. “Oh,” thought Mr. Vinegar, 
“if IT had but that cow, I should be the happiest man alive.” 
So he offered the forty guineas for the cow, and the owner 
declaring that, as he was a friend, he’d oblige him, the bar- 
gain was made. Proud of his purchase, Mr. Vinegar drove 
the cow backwards and forwards to show it. 

By-and-by he saw a man playing the bagpipes — tweedle- 
dum, tweedle-dee. The children followed him about, and he 
appeared to be pocketing money on all sides. “Well,” 
thought Mr. Vinegar, “if I had but that beautiful instru- 
ment, I should be the happiest man alive — my fortune 
would be made.” So he went up to the man. “Friend,” 
says he, “what a beautiful instrument that is, and what a 
deal of money you must make.” 

“Why, yes,” said the man, ‘“‘I make a great deal of money, 
to be sure, and it is a wonderful instrument.” 
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“Oh!” cried Mr. Vinegar, ‘‘how I should like to possess 
ite 

“Well,” said the man, ‘‘as you are a friend, I don’t much 
mind parting with it; you shall have it for that red cow.” 

“Done!” said the delighted Mr. Vinegar. So the beautiful 
red cow was given for the bagpipes. He walked up and down 
with his purchase; but in vain he attempted to play a tune, 
and instead of pocketing pence, the boys followed him hoot- 
ing, laughing, and pelting. 

Poor Mr. Vinegar, his fingers grew very cold, and heartily 
ashamed and mortified, he was leaving the town, when he 
met a man with a fine thick pair of gloves. ‘‘Oh, my fingers 
are so very cold,” said Mr. Vinegar to himself. “If I had 
but those beautiful gloves I should be the happiest man alive.” 
He went up to the man, and said to him: ‘‘Friend, you seem 
to have a capital pair of gloves there.” 

“Yes, truly,”’ cried the man; ‘‘and my hands are as warm 
as possible this cold November day.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Vinegar, “I should like to have them.” 

“What will you give?” said the man; ‘‘as you are a friend, 
I don’t much mind letting you have them for those bag-pipes.”’ 

“Done!” cried Mr. Vinegar. He put on the gloves, and 
felt perfectly happy as he trudged homewards. 

At last he grew very tired, when he saw a man coming 
towards him with a good stout stick in his hand. ‘‘Oh,” said 
Mr. Vinegar, “‘that I but had that stick! I should then be 
the happiest man alive.” He called to the man: ‘‘Friend! 
what a rare good stick you have got.” 

“Yes,” said the man; “‘I have used it for many a long mile, 
and a good friend it has been; but if you have a fancy for it, 
as you are a friend, I don’t mind giving it to you for that pair 
of gloves.” Mr. Vinegar’s hands were so warm, and his legs 
so tired, that he gladly exchanged. 

As he drew near to the wood where he had left his wife, he 
heard a parrot on a tree calling out his name: ‘Mr. Vinegar, _ 
you foolish man, you blockhead, you stale you went to — 
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the fair and laid out all your money in buying a cow. Not 


content with that, you changed it for bagpipes, on which you 
could not play and which were not worth one-tenth of the 
money. You fool, you — you had no sooner got the bagpipes 
than you changed them for the gloves, which were not worth 
one-quarter of the money; and when you had got the gloves, 
you changed them for a miserable stick; and now for your 
forty guineas, cow, bagpipes, and gloves, you have nothing to 
show but that poor stick, which you might have cut in any 
hedge.” On this the bird laughed loudly, and Mr. Vinegar, 
falling into a violent rage, threw the stick at its head. The 
stick lodged in the tree, and he returned to his wife without 
money, cow, bagpipes, gloves, or stick. She instantly gave 
him such a sound cudgelling that she almost broke every bone 
in his skin. 
CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell the story of misfortunes in this fairy tale. 

2. How does this story resemble “The Whistle,”’ p. 208? 

3. There is an old proverb, ‘‘Easy come, easy go.” Tell of other 
stories that illustrate the proverb. 

4. Mr. Vinegar owned a bagpipe which he could not play. Think 
of similar misfortunes, such as having a book one cannot read, 
or having a friend one cannot appreciate. When you have 
thought of other examples, read the Introduction, p. 170, Book 
One, and explain to the class how your examples are in keeping 
with it. 

5. Name something even less valuable for which Mr. Vinegar might 
have exchanged his cow or gloves. 


2 THRIFT 
ANONYMOUS 


_ Without me no man has ever achieved success, nor has any 
nation ever become great. 
* TI have been the bed-rock of every successful career, and 
the corner-stone of every fortune. 
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The poor may have me as well as the rich. 
My power is limitless, my application boundless. 
e who possesses me has contentment in the present and 


I am of greater value than pearls, rubies, and diamonds. 
Once you have me, no man can take me away. 
\\___I lift my possessor to higher planes of living, increase his 
X\ earning power, and bring to realization the hopes of his life. 
c I make a man well dressed, well housed, and well fed. 
I insure against the rainy day, 
I drive want and doubt and care away. 
‘“) I guarantee prosperity and success to those who possess me. 
I have exalted those of low degree, and those of high de- 
gree have found me a helpful friend. 
To obtain me you need put out no capital but personal 
effort, and on all you invest in me I guarantee dividends that 
last through life and after. 
\ fI am free as air. 
“\ | 1am yours if you will take me. 
/ WI am Turirr. 


ore 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Discuss the difference between a thrifty person and a miser. 


2. Thriftiness was defined on p. 346 as “‘being industrious in what- 
ever you undertake, wasting neither time, money, nor materials.” 
With this meaning in mind, read again the statements supposed — 
to be made by Thrift, and see how every one of them is true. 

3. Find and report evidences of thrift as defined in this selection, in 
the lives of Big Ivan, Book One, p. 320, and others related ear- 
lier in Book Two. ‘a 

4. Explain how you try to be thrifty in studying your mathematics — 
lessons. Have you a regular time for study? How would you 
apply the idea of thrift to your play ? sage 

5. Volunteer work. Read George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Explain to 
the class the real meaning of “riches” as told in that story. 
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6. Topics for oral work: 


SCHOOL THRIFT HOME THRIFT 


. Proper care of books. a. One way I save food. 
Saving crayon. 6. Canning fruit. 

Preserving school furniture. c. Banking the furnace. 
Saving the school building. | d. Keeping down the electric bill. 
Keeping the schoolyard clean. e. Saving gas in our car. 


SAO SS 


3. THE HABIT OF THRIFT 
MYRON T. HERRICK 


Myron T. Herrick, former governor of Ohio and ambassador to 
France, has been president of the Society for Savings in the city of 
Cleveland. His article which follows is not a story. It is a plain ex- 
planation of an important habit in the lives of successful men and 
wor.en. 

Read slowly; stop at and answer each of the questions printed in 
italics. 

A great writer once said that ‘“‘a nation never reaches its 
highest development where the banana grows.”’ A hard cli- 
mate and the struggle for a living in a new land were im- 
portant elements in the making of our nation. They gave our 
race the endurance and courage on which character depends. 

In the last fifty years wealth has so vastly increased in this 
country that we have drifted far from the thrifty habits of 
our pioneer fathers. We have been the most extravagant 
people in the world. 

Some one says that wastefulness is not virtue, stinginess is 
not virtue! Then where is virtue to be found? Somewhere 
between, is the golden mean; but in the last fifty years we 
Americans have been nearer to wastefulness than to stingi- 
ness. How different would be the old age of a man or of a 
nation, if thrift were as natural and as easy to practice as un- 
thrift, if virtue were as easy as vice! To save hard-earned 
money, to forego immediate pleasures, in order to provide 
comforts for the rainy day, is a hard but necessary discipline 
for youth to undergo. 


—— 
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Yet we know that among Americans systematic saving is 
the exception rather than the rule. By far the greater num- 
ber of wage-earners spend the whole of their earnings, and in 
prosperous times their earnings are greater and their savings 
less than in less favorable years. Such waste creates the 
necessity for public and private charity; it opens a field for 
the pawnshop and the loan “shark”; it makes anxiety and 
distress, crime and punishment. 


1. What main reason has 
Herrick given for thrift? 

The habit of thrift is not born in us. A dog will bury a 
bone for to-morrow, and a squirrel will store food for the 
winter, but a child has to be taught to put something by for 
the time of need. It is easier to live and spend in the present 
than to save for the future. Yet in the long run the great 
majority of us will learn that a happy life and an old age free 
from anxiety depend on economy and saving during the 
earning years, which pass all too quickly. 

The two commonest enemies of thrift are careless personal 
expenditures and waste in the household. One third of our 
food is wasted. There are few American households in which 
true economy would not save money and effort without in the 
least hurting the table. A family cannot increase an income 
half as easily as they can make it go farther. Especially here 
in America, where we have not only spent Nature’s gifts with 
lavish hands but have also wasted the riches that belong to 
future generations, we, with our new vision, will find satis- 
faction in self-denial in order to give food to starving millions 
in other countries. 


2. What are the greatest 
enemies of thrift? 


Keep an accurate record of expenses; the account book is 
the foe of extravagance. Put your money into a bank; it 
will last longer there and go farther than it will when you keep 
it in your pocket. Get into the habit of putting away a part 
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of your earnings, and make up your mind to live on the re- 
mainder. Help yourself by the practice of thrift and you 
help your country. 

The savings bank serves more than its depositors; it serves 
the community and the country. Scattered dollars can ac- 
complish little, but if gathered into a common fund they grow 
in power. It is like the organization of a city fire depart- 
ment: if every man had a water tank in his dwelling for fire 
protection, he might be able to put out a small fire in his 
house; but if the water in all the tanks is collected in one 
great reservoir, cheaper and better protection can be given 
to the whole city. So the force of the people’s savings is 
beyond comprehension, when they are gathered into the 
savings banks as the waters of little streams are gathered 
in a mighty reservoir, and poured out again through many 
channels to earn for the depositors by building houses, fac- 
tories, railways, and steamships. That force has been our 
mightiest weapon of offense and defense. Millions of the 
savings of our boys and girls bought thrift stamps and Liberty 
bonds. 

3. What is the chief service of the 
savings bank ? 

The savings account is a living, working force in the com- 
munity and the nation. It works not only for its owner but 
for the multitude; its first aim is its most beneficent one — 
to protect the individual and the family as a business house 
is protected by reserve funds. The habit of thrift that the 
savings account encourages is one of the first and highest 
virtues; it is the foundation of character, the beginning of a 
successful career. 

The advice that Benjamin Franklin gave the young people 
of his generation comes down to us through more than a 
hundred years with added force to-day, when a war-wasted 
world has special need to husband its resources: 

“Save, young man, and become respectable and respected. 
That is the surest way. If you would be wealthy, think of 
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saving as well as of getting. The way to wealth is as plain 
as the way to market; it chiefly depends on two words — 


industry and frugality.” 


4. State Franklin’s advice 
in your own words 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Write a complete sentence in answer to each of these questions. 
When you have finished, examine your sentences to see that 
each is correctly spelled and punctuated. 

. Are people who live in hot climates industrious ? 

. Are the people of the United States growing more thrifty ? 

. Does charity relieve us from the necessity of thrift? 

Is the habit of thrift natural for most people? 

. Would it be wise for every house to have its own fire protection ? 

. Does the savings bank help only the owner? 

7. Did Franklin stress saving more than he stressed earning ? 
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2. How does the meaning of ‘thrift’ in this selection compare with 
the meaning of “‘thrift’’ in the preceding selection ? 

3. Volunteer work. Send to the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., for Bulletin No. 46, School 
Savings Banks, by Sarah L. Oberholtzer. Be ready during the 
general review to explain to the class how school savings banks 
are used. 


4. THE WAY TO WEALTH 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


In this story Franklin imagines a wise man, Father Abraham, quot- 
ing from Poor Richard’s Almanac, a publication which Franklin began 
in 1732 and continued until 1758. In the preceding selection Herrick 
quoted from Franklin. Run your eye rapidly over the following pages; 
see how quickly you can locate the sentence quoted by Herrick. This — 
rapid skimming is not reading; it is a way of searching to find one small 
part. Thus we sometimes run through a story to read just the most 
interesting parts. This is usually a bad practice; if anything is worth 
reading at all, it is worth reading carefully. The only exceptions to 
careful reading are two: (a) skim rapidly when you are looking for some 
special point, and (6) skim when you want to get a bird’s-eye view | 
of the whole, planning to go back and read all carefully after you have 
a general idea of what it is about. apd 
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After the rapid scanning, read the selection aloud in class, paragraph 
by paragraph; discuss the meaning of every sentence that is not clear 
to you. 


CourTEous REaper: I stopped my horse, lately, where a 
great number of people were collected at an auction of mer- 
chants’ goods. They were conversing on the badness of the 
times; and one of the company called to a plain, clean old 
man with white locks: ‘Pray, Father Abraham, what think 
you of the times? Will not these heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country? How shall we ever be able to pay them? What 
would you advise us to do?” 

Father Abraham replied: “If you would have my advice, 
I will give it to you in short; for ‘a word to the wise is enough,’ 
as Poor Richard says.” They joined in desiring him to speak 
his mind, and gathered around him while he proceeded as fol- 
lows: “‘Friends,”’ said he, ‘the taxes are indeed very heavy; 
and if those laid on by the Government were the only ones 
we had to pay, we might more easily discharge them; but we 
have many others, and much more grievous to some of us. 

“We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times 
as much by our pride, and four times as much by our folly; 
and of these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver 
us by allowing any relief. However, let us hearken to good 
advice, and something may be done for us. ‘Heaven helps 
them that help themselves,’ as Poor Richard says. 

“Tt would be thought a hard government that should tax 
its people one-tenth part of their time to be employed in its 
service; but idleness taxes many of us much more; sloth, by 
bringing on disease, absolutely shortens life. ‘Sloth, like 
rust, consumes faster than labor wears; while the used key is 
always bright,’ as Poor Richard says. How much more than 
is necessary do we spend in sleep! forgetting that ‘the sleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry,’ and that there will be sleeping 
enough in the grave. 

“*Lost time is never found again; and what we call time 
enough always proves little enough.’ Let us, then, be up 
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and doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we 
do more with less perplexity. ‘Drive thy business, and let 
not that drive thee’; and ‘early to bed and early to rise makes 
a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ as Poor Richard says. 

“So, what signifies wishing and hoping for better times? 
We may make these times better if we bestir ourselves. ‘In- 
dustry need not wish, and he that lives upon hopes will die 
fasting.’ ‘There are no gains without pains; then help, hands, 
for I have no lands.’ ‘He that hath a trade hath an estate; 
and he that hath a calling hath an office of profit and honor’; 
but then the trade must be worked at, and the calling well 
followed, or neither the estate nor the office will enable us 
to pay our taxes. Work while it is called to-day, for you 
know not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. ‘One 
to-day is worth two to-morrows,’ as Poor Richard says; and 
further, ‘Never leave that till to-morrow which you can do 
to-day.’ . 

‘“‘Tf you were a servant, would you not be ashamed that a 
good master should catch you idle? Are you, then, your own 
master? Be ashamed to catch yourself idle, when there is so 
much to be done for yourself, your family, and your country. 
It is true, there is much to be done, and perhaps you are 
weak-handed; but stick to it steadily, and you will see great 
effects; for ‘constant dropping wears away stones,’ and ‘little 
strokes fell great oaks.’ 

“But with our industry we must likewise be steady, set- 
tled, and careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own 
eyes, and not trust too much to others; for, as Poor Richard 
says, ‘Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee’; and again, 
‘If you would have your business done, go; if not, send’; and 
again, ‘The eye of the master will do more work than both 
his hands’; and again, ‘Want of care does us more damage 
than want of knowledge.’ 

‘So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one’s 


own business; but to these we must add frugality, if we would 
make our industry more certainly successful. A man may, 
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if he knows not how to save as he earns, keep his nose to the 
grindstone all his life, and die not worth a penny at last. ‘If 
you would be wealthy, think of saving as well as of getting.’ 

“Away with your expensive follies, and you will not then 
have so much cause to complain of hard times and heavy 
taxes. Beware of little expenses. ‘Many a little makes a 
mickle’; ‘a small leak will sink a great ship.’ Here you are 
all got together at this sale of fineries and knickknacks. You 
call them goods, but if you do not take care, they will prove 
evils to some of you. 

“You expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may 
be, for less than cost; but if you have no occasion for them, 
they must be dear to you. Remember what Poor Richard 
says: ‘Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt 
sell thy necessaries.’ ‘Silks, satins, scarlet, and velvets put 
out the kitchen fire.’ These are not the necessaries of life; 
they can scarcely be called the conveniences; and yet, only 
because they look pretty, how many want to have them! 

“By these and other extravagances, the greatest are re- 
duced to poverty, and forced to borrow of those whom they 
formerly despised, but who, through industry and frugality, 
have maintained their standing. ‘If you would know the 
value of money, go and try to borrow some; for he that goes 
a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing’; and, indeed, so does he that 
lends to such people, when he goes to get it again. 

“It is as truly folly for the poor to imitate the rich as for 
the frog to swell in order to equal the ox. After all, this pride 
of appearance can not promote health, nor ease pain; it does 
not increase the merit of a person; it creates envy; it hastens 
misfortunes. 

“And what madness it must be to run in debt for unneces- 
sary things. Think what you do when you run in debt; you 
give to another man power over your liberty. If you cannot 
pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your creditor; you 
will be in fear when you speak to him; you will make poor, 
pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees come to lose your 
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truthfulness, and sink into base, downright lying; for ‘The 
second vice is lying, the first is running in debt,’ as Poor 
Richard says; and again, ‘lying rides upon debt’s back.’ 

“This advice, my friends, is reason and wisdom; but in- 
dustry and frugality and prudence may all be blasted with- 
out the blessing of Heaven. Therefore ask that blessing 
humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that at present 
seem to want it, but comfort and help them.” 

The old gentleman ended his harangue. The people heard 
it, and approved the doctrine, and immediately practiced the 
opposite; for the auction opened, and they began to buy ex- 
travagantly. I found the good man had thoroughly studied 
my almanac and mastered all I had said on these topics dur- 
ing the course of twenty-five years. The frequent mention 
he made of me must have tired anyone else; but my vanity 
was wonderfully delighted with it, though I was conscious 
that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own which he 
ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that I had made of 
the sense of all ages and nations. 

However, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it; 
and, although J had at first determined to buy the stuff for 
a new coat, I went away resolved to wear my old one a little 
longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be 
as great as mine. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. By what did Father Abraham say people are taxed? Does he 
think it is worse to cheat an employer than it is to cheat one’s 
self? What does Father Abraham say about fine clothes? 
Why did Franklin himself make no purchases? What is the 
difference between a luxury and a necessity ? 

2. Which of the two meanings of thrift has Franklin in mind? See 
the Foreword, p. 346, and p. 353. Support your answer with 
quotations from “The Way to Wealth.” 

3. Copy the sayings of Poor Richard found in this selection. Which 
apply to your life in school? Which seem most important for 
young people to remember? Which are most important for 
our life at home? 
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. Read again the principles of reading for study, p. 358. Which of 


these are most appropriate in reading ‘“‘ The Way to Wealth”? 


. Copy ten words from “The Way to Wealth” upon the meaning of 


which you might question one of your classmates. Put in your 
list only words which you are certain you know. With these, 
make up and play in class the game ‘‘What does this word 
mean?” 


. What does the Boy Scout movement teach about thrift? What 


does the Girl Reserves, the Campfire Girls, or any other chil- 
dren’s organization teach about thrift ? 


. Make a motto which might be put over a school savings-bank. 
. Volunteer work. Bring to class advertisements which encourage 


people to spend beyond their means, 


. Volunteer work. Read other parts of Benjamin Franklin’s Poor 


Richard’s Almanac. Make a list of ten wise sayings of the 
old man; copy them on the blackboard and explain any of them 
about which the class asks questions. 


ADDITIONAL ReEaprincs. — 1. “‘Rules for Fattening Your Savings 
Account,” J. A. House, in American Magazine 97: 102-103. 2. “The 
Value of Time,” Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 8: 3503-3505. 3. 
“Waste Not, Want Not,’ M. Edgeworth, in Children’s Literature, 
359-377- 


new 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 


LIVING WITHIN ONE’S MEANS 


. “Why I Believe in Poverty,’ E. W. Bok, in Stories of the Day’s 


Work, 98-104. 


. “The Piece of String,’ G. de Maupassant, in The Promise of 


Country Life, 221-228. 


. “Three Arshins of Land,” L. N. Tolstoi, ibid., 229-240. 
. “Fame’s Little Day,” S. O. Jewett, zbid., 260-269. 
. “Savings Banks,’ World Book, 7: 5225~5226. 


B. SAVING HEALTH AND STRENGTH 
1. THE VIGOR OF LIFE 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Theodore Roosevelt has been called the “‘apostle of good health.” 
Perhaps you can tell how he acquired this title by reading about his 
struggle against physical weakness. ; 


As I was a sickly boy, with no natural bodily prowess, and 
lived much at home, I was at first quite unable to hold my 
own when thrown into contact with other boys of rougher 
training. I was nervous and timid. Yet from reading of the 
people I admired — ranging from the soldiers of Valley Forge, 
and Morgan’s riflemen, to the heroes of my favorite stories 
—and from hearing of the feats performed by my Southern 
forefathers and kinsfolk, and from knowing my father, I felt 
a great admiration for men who were fearless and who could 
hold their own in the world. I had a great desire to be like 
them. 

Until I was nearly fourteen I let this desire take no more 
definite shape than day-dreams. Then an incident happened 
that did me real good. Having an attack of asthma, I was 
sent off by myself to Moosehead Lake. On the stage-coach 
thither I met two other boys about my own age, but very 
much more competent and also much more mischievous. I 
have no doubt they were good-hearted boys, but they were 
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boys! They found that I was an easy victim, and proceeded 
to make life miserable for me. The worst feature was that 
when I finally tried to fight them I discovered that either one 
could handle me with easy contempt, but handle me so as 
not to hurt me much and yet to prevent my doing him any 
damage whatever in return. 

The experience taught me what probably no amount of 
good advice could have taught me. I made up my mind 
that I must learn so that I would not again be put in such a 
helpless position; and having become quickly and bitterly 
conscious that I did not have the natural strength to hold my 
own, I decided that I would try to supply its place by train- 
ing. Accordingly, with my father’s hearty approval, I started 
to learn to box. I was a painfully slow and awkward pupil, 
and worked two or three years before I made any improve- 
ment whatever. 

My first boxing-master was John Long. On one occasion, 
to excite interest among his patrons, he held a series of “‘cham- 
pionship” matches for the different weights, the prizes being, 
at least in my own class, pewter mugs of a value, I should 
suppose, of about fifty cents. Neither he nor I had any idea 
that I could do anything, but I was entered in the lightweight 
contest, in which it happened that I was pitted in succession 
against a couple of reedy striplings who were even worse than 
I. Equally to their surprise and to my own, and to John 
Long’s, I won, and the pewter mug became one of my most 
prized possessions. I kept it, and talked about it, and I fear 
bragged about it, for a number of years; I only wish I knew 
where it is now. Years later I read an account of a little 
man who once in a fifth-rate handicap race won a worthless 
pewter medal and joyed in it ever after. Well, as soon as I 
read that story, I felt that that little man and I were brothers. 

So far as I remember this was the only one of my exceed- 
ingly rare athletic triumphs which would be worth relating. 
I did a good deal of boxing and wrestling in college, but never 
attained to the first rank in either, even at my own weight. 
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Once, in the big contests in the gymnasium I got either into 
the finals or semi-finals, I forget which; but aside from this 
the chief part I played was to act as trial horse for some 
friend or classmate who did have a chance to distinguish 
himself in the championship contests. 

I was fond of horseback-riding, but I took to it slowly and 
with difficulty, exactly as with boxing. It was a long time 
before I became even a respectable rider, and I never got much 
higher. I mean by this that I never became a first-flight man 
in the hunting field, and never even approached the bronco- 
busting class in the West. Any man, if he chooses, can grad- 
ually school himself to the requisite nerve, and gradually 
learn the requisite seat and hands, that will enable him to do 
respectably across country or to perform the average work 
on a ranch. \) 

At intervals after leaving coll¢ge I hunted on Long Island 
with the Meadowbrook hounds. Almost the only experience 
I ever had in this connectiomthat was of any interest was on 


one occasion when I broke my arm. My purse did not per-_ 


mit me to own expensive horses. I was riding an animal, 
buggy-horse originally, which its owner sold because now and 
then it insisted on thoughtfully lying down when in harness. 
It never lay down under the saddle; and when turned out to 
grass it would solemnly hop over the fence and get somewhere 
it did not belong. The last trait was what converted the 
beast into a hunter. It was a natural jumper, although with- 
out any speed. 

On the hunt in question I got along very well until the pace 
winded my ex-buggy horse, and it turned a somersault over 
a fence. When I mounted after the fall I found I could not 
use my left arm. I supposed it was merely a strain. The 
buggy-horse was a sedate animal which I rode with a snaffl 
So we pounded along at the tail of the hunt, and I did not 


realize that my arm was broken for three or four fences. 


Then we came to a big drop, and the jar made the bones slip 


past one another so as to throw my hand out of position. It . | 


> 
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did not hurt me at all, and as the horse was as easy to sit as 
a rocking-chair, I got in at the death. 

I was fond of walking and climbing. As a lad I used to 
go to the north woods, in Maine, both in fall and winter. 
There I made life friends of two men, Will Dow and Bill 
Sewall; I canoed with them, and tramped through Ahe woods 
with them, visiting the winter logging camps,pyksnow-shoes. 

I never did much with the shotgun, but I practiced a good 
deal with the rifle. I had a rifle range at Sagamore Hill, 
where I often took friends to shoot. My own experience as 
regards marksmanship was much the same as my experience 
as regards horsemanship. ‘There are men whose eye and hand 
are so quick and so sure that they achieve a perfection of 
marksmanship which no practice will enable ordinary men 
to attain. There are others who cannot learn to shoot with 
any accuracy at all. In between come the mass of men of 
ordinary abilities who, if they choose resolutely to practice, 
by sheer industry and judgment can make themselves fair 
rifle shots. The men who show such industry and judgment 
without special difficulty can raise themselves to the second 
class of respectable rifle shots; and it is to this class that I 
belong. 


When obliged to live in cities, I found for a long tt that 
boxing and wrestling enabled me to get ail of exer- 
cise in attractive form. I was reluctantly ebliged to abandon 


both as I grew older. I dropped the wrestling earliest. 
When I became Governor of New York, the champion middle- 
weight wrestler of America happened to be in Albany, and I 
asked him to come around three or four afternoons a week. 
Incidentally I may say that his presence caused me a dith- 
culty with the Comptroller, who refused to audit a bill I 
put in for a wrestling-mat, explaining that I could have a 
billiard-table, billiards being recognized as a proper amuse- 
ment for a Governor, but that a wrestling-mat symbolized 
something unusual and unheard of and could not be per- 
mitted. 
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The middleweight champion was of course so much better 
than I was that he could take care of himself and of me too, 
and see that I was not hurt — for wrestling is a much more 
violent amusement than boxing. But after a few months he 
had to go away, leaving as a substitute a good-humored stal- 
wart professional oarsman. The oarsman turned out to know 
very little about wrestling. He could not even take care of 
himself, not to speak of me. By the end of our second after- 
noon one of his long ribs had been caved in and two of my 
short ribs badly damaged, and my left shoulder-blade so 
nearly shoved out of place that it creaked. He was nearly 
as pleased as I was when I told him I thought we would 
“‘vote the war a failure” and abandon wrestling. 

After that I took up boxing again. While President I used 
to box with some of the aides, as well as play singlestick with 
General Wood. After a few years I had to abandon boxing 
as well as wrestling, for in one bout a young captain of artil- 
jery struck me on the eye, and the blow smashed the little 
blood-vessels. Fortunately it was my left eye; the sight has 


been dim ever since; if it had been the right eye I should ~ 


have been entirely unable to shoot. Accordingly I thought 
it better to acknowledge that as an elderly man I would 
have to stop boxing. I then took up jiu-jitsu for a year 
or two. —_* 

When I was working very hard in the Legislature, with 
little chance of getting out of doors, all the exercise I got was 
boxing and wrestling. A young fellow turned up who was a 
second-rate prize-fighter, the son of one of my old boxing 
teachers. For several weeks I h im come round to my 
rooms in the morning to put on gloves with me for half 
an hour. Then he suddenly stopped. Some days later I 
received a letter of woe from him from the jail. I found that 
he was by profession a burglar, who merely followed boxing as 


the amusement of his lighter moments, or when his regular — 


business was dull. 


—Adapted. 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What caused Roosevelt’s desire to become physically vigorous? 
What similar influence have you had in your life? What traits 
of Roosevelt’s character are shown in this selection? Why did 
not his physical weakness prove to be a handicap to him? Can 
you guess why he urged his own sons to go into athletics, even 
if they had to play on the scrub teams? Read Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His Children to find out about their athletic exercises. 

2. Do you own anything that corresponds to Roosevelt’s pewter 
mug or the “little man’s” pewter medal? How did you get 
it? Is it unbecoming for a boy or girl to brag a little about 
some accomplishments ? 

3. Read aloud evidence from the tale showing that Roosevelt was not 
conceited about his own physical accomplishments. There are 
at least five passages that may be quoted. 

4. What touches of humor can you find in the account? How do 
they help the story? 

5. Read “The Vigor of Life” again, skimming over it rapidly to 
decide which of the forms of organization (pp. 16, 60, 266, 434) 
Roosevelt follows. 

6. Read “The Vigor of Life” once more, this time to pick out the 
three parts which you would prefer to see acted in the movies. 
Choose the parts which have the possibilities of the most fun. 

. Explain the difference between a day-dream and an ambition. 

. Volunteer work. Read about Roosevelt’s life on a Dakota ranch in 
‘his Autobiography, 94-128, and tell the class how this helped 
to build up his bodily strength. 

9. Topics for additional reading in Roosevelt’s Autobiography: 

a. Experiences on a Western ranch. 
b. The Rough Riders. 
c. The hunting expedition to Africa. 


const 


2. A WOULD-BE DOCTOR 
FRANK PARSONS 


Read this true story, told by a vocational counselor, to see his pur- 
pose in writing so frankly about the boy. With this one reading aim 
in mind, plan as you did on p. 280 to test your rate of silent reading. 


A boy of nineteen said he wanted to be a doctor. He was 
sickly looking, small, thin, hollow-cheeked, with listless eye 
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and expressionless face. He did not smile once during the 
interview of more than an hour. He shook hands like a wet 
stick. His voice was husky and unpleasant, and his conver- 
sational power, aside from answering direct questions, seemed 
limited to ‘“‘ss-uh,” a ‘‘Yes, sir,”’ consisting of a prolonged s 
followed by a uh, made by suddenly dropping the lower jaw 
and exploding the breath without bringing the vocal cords 
into action. He used this “Yes, sir” constantly, to indicate 
assent or that he heard what the Counselor said. 

The boy had been through the grammar school and the 
evening high school. He was not good in any of his studies 
and not especially interested in any of them. His memory 
was poor. He ranked low in all the school tests. He had 
read virtually nothing outside of school except the newspa- 
pers. He had no resources and very few friends.. He was 
untidy in appearance, in no way attractive. He knew noth- 
ing about a doctor’s life; not even that he might have to get 
up at any time in the middle of the pias be that he had to 
remember books full of symptoms and remedies. 

The boy had no enthusiasms, interests, or ambitions except 
the one consuming ambition to be something that people 
would respect, and he thought he could accomplish that pur- 
pose more easily by becoming a physician than in any other 
way. 

The Counselor saia, when the study was complete and the 
young man’s record was before him: 

‘““Now, we must be very frank with each other. That is 
the only way such talks can be of any value. You want me 
to tell you the truth just as I see it, don’t you? That’s why 
you came to me, isn’t it? — not for flattery, but for a plain 
talk to help you understand yourself and your possibilities.” 

Seay 

“Don’t you think a doctor should be well and strong? 
Doesn’t he need vigorous health to stand the irregular hours, 


night calls, and exposure to contagious diseases?” 
“Ss-uh.” 
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‘And you are not strong.”’ 

“Ss-uh.” 

This excuse for “Yes, sir,”’ was repeated after almost every 
sentence of the Counselor’s remarks, but will be omitted here. 

“And you haven’t the pleasant manners a doctor ought to 
have. You have not smiled or shown any expressiveness in 
your facef the whole time you have been answering my ques- 
tions and telling me about your life and record. Your hand 
was moist and unpleasant when you shook hands. And you 
put your fingers in my hand without any pressure or show of 
interest. I might as well have shaken hands with a clam.” 

The Counselor’s criticisms were very frank and forceful; but 
he smiled at the boy as he spoke, and his tones were gentle 
and sympathetic, so that the young man was not offended or 
repelled, but seemed attracted and pleased, on the whole, 
by the frank and kindly interest of the Counselor in his 
welfare. 

“You might cultivate a cordial smile, a friendly handshake, 
and winning manners, and you ought to develop good man- 
ners, no matter what business you follow; but it will take 
much time and effort, for good manners do not come natural 
to you. 

“Vou should cuitivate your voice and use smooth, clear 
tones with vigor in them. At present your voice is listless, 
husky, and unpleasant. 

“And read good, solid books, history, economics, govern- 
ment, and talk about them. Develop your conversational 
power. At present you do not even seem able to say ‘Yes, 
sir’ distinctly. 

“Vou want to win respect, to be something your fellow- 
men will admire. But it is not necessary to be a doctor in 
order to be respectable. Any man who lives a useful life, 
does his work well, takes care of his family, is a good citizen, 
and lives a clean, true, kindly, helpful life, will be respected 
and loved, whether he is a farmer, carpenter, lawyer, doctor, 
blacksmith, teamster, clerk, or factory worker. 
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“People will respect a carpenter who knows his business 
and does his work well, more than they will a doctor who © 
doesn’t know his business. It is a question of fitness, knowl- 
edge, skill, and usefulness. A bad doctor is one of the least 
respectable of men. Think of the blunders he is likely to 
make, the people he is likely to kill or injure through wrong 
medicines or lack of skill.” 

The Counselor then painted two word-pictures substan- 
tially as follows: 

“Suppose two men are trying to build up a medical prac- 
tice. One is tall, strong, and healthy, with a winning smile, 
a cordial way of shaking hands, a pleasant voice, and engag- 
ing manners. He is bright, cheery, wholesome. People like 
to have him visit them; his presence in the sickroom is a tonic 
worth as much as the medicine he gives. He has a good edu- 
cation; has read many good books; he keeps posted through 
the leading magazines and understands the public questions 
of the day, so that he can talk to all sorts of people about the 
things that interest them. He has a good memory, enabling 
him to carry in his mind the symptoms and medical data a 
doctor ought to know, and can tell a case of small-pox, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, or any other disease, without running back to 
his office to study his books. He has friends to help him get 
patients, and money enough to live comfortably three or four 
years while he is building up a practice. 

“The other man is small, thin, hollow-cheeked, sickly- 
looking, with a poor memory, little education, virtually no 
reading, no resources, undeveloped manners, a husky, un- 
pleasant voice, no conversational ability — nothing to attract 
people or inspire their confidence, and with mental handicaps 
that would make it very difficult for him to master the pro- 
fession. He has no memory to hold the bookfuls of symp- 
toms and remedies; his patient might die while he was going , 
back to the office to study up what was the matter. — 

“Which of these two men would have the best chance of £ 
success ?”’ | 
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“The first one.”’ 

“And which most closely resembles your own case?” 

“The second.” 

“Do you really think, then, that you would have a good 
chance to make a success of the medical profession ?”’ 

“I don’t know that I would. I never thought of it this 
way before. I just knew it was a good business highly re- 
spected, and that’s what I wanted.” 

“But there may be other highly respectable lines of work 
in which you would not be at so great a disadvantage. 

“Suppose a lot of races were to be run. In some of them 
you would have to run with a heavy iron ball tied round your 
leg, while others ran free. In other races you would run free 
as well as your competitors, and have something like a fair 
chance. Which sort of race would you enter?” 

“‘T’d rather run free, of course.” 

“Well, your hands appear to be just as good as anybody’s. 
You can exercise care and industry. You can remember a 
few things, and can be successful if you don’t attempt too 
much. If you go into some sort of work in which you will 
not need to meet as many people as a doctor must, or remem- 
ber such a vast mass of facts — some work in which the mem- 
ory and the personal element are not such important factors, 
so that your handicap in those respects will not cripple you 
— you may run the race on fairly equal terms and have a 
good chance of success. Some mechanical or manufacturing 
industry or wholesale trade, which would enable you to handle 
stock, to take care of poultry, sheep, cows, or give you other 
outdoor work, would offer you good opportunities and be 
better for your health than the irregular life of a physi- 
clan. 

“T suggest that you visit stock and dairy farms, carpenter 
shops, shoe factories, wholesale stores, see a good many in- 
dustries in the lines I have spoken of, read about them, talk 
with the workmen and managers, try your hand if you can 
at various sorts of work, and make up your mind whether 
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there is not some business that will interest you and offer you 
a fairly equal opportunity free from the special handicaps 
you would have to overcome in a doctor’s life.” 

The Counselor also made specific suggestions about the 
cultivation of memory and manners, and about a systematic 
course of reading and study to prepare for citizenship, that 
would entitle the young man to the esteem of his fellow citi- 
zens. ‘ 

As the youth rose to go, he wiped his hand so it would 
be dry; he shook hands with some warmth and thanked the 
Counselor for his suggestions, which he said he would try to 
follow. He smiled for the first time as he said good-bye, and 
the Counselor, noting it, said: 

“There! You can smile. You can make your face light 
up if you choose. Learn to do it often. Practise speaking 
before the glass till you can change the expression on your 
face so that it will not stay in one position all the evening 
like a plaster mask. And try to stop saying ‘Ss-uh.’ When 
you want to say ‘Yes, sir,’ say it distinctly in a clear, manly 
tone, and not under your breath like a steam-valve on an 
engine. A good many times when you say ‘Ss-uh’ it isn’t 
necessary to say anything, and the rest of the time you 
should say ‘Yes, sir,’ or make some definite comment in a 
clear voice full of life and interest. Watch other people, imi- 
tate those you admire, and avoid the actions that repel or dis- 
please you in people you do not like.” 

‘“Ss-uh — yes, sir,” said the boy, with another faint smile, 
“Tl try.” And he was gone. 

He told another young man a few days later that the 
Counselor said he would go through him with a lantern, and 
he had certainly done so. He was glad of it, for he learned 
more about himself that evening than in all his life before; — 
though part of it was like taking bitter medicine all the time, — 
it was all right, and he knew it would help him a great deal. — 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


r. Calculate your silent reading rate for this story. Have the slower 
readers increased their speed and the very rapid readers re- 
duced their speed since the test on p. 280? 

2. The boy in this story had two good traits. What were they? 
Read parts to support your answer. 

3. Read aloud the sentence which you consider the most important 
in the counselor’s advice. What was the boy’s most prominent 
defect? Which of the defects could he have overcome if he 
had possessed average intelligence and strong will? 

4. Name lines of work which require about the same qualities as the 
medical profession. 

5. What do you think of the counselor? What advice does Parsons 
give that would apply to any line of work? What advice that 
would help you personally? Is it fair to give such a boy any- 
thing less than the truth about his fitness for an occupation? 

6. Practise shaking hands with one of your classmates “‘like a wet 
stick”; like a pump-handle; like a simpering woman; like a 
pompous old gentleman. Decide by class discussion what a 
good handshake for a healthy boy or girl of fourteen or fifteen 
ought to be. Try saying ‘Yes, sir,” as the boy did. How do 
you say “Yes, sir’? Why does Parsons stress the impor- 
tance of shaking hands and of saying ‘Yes, sir’’? 

7. Suggestion: make a page for your notebooks entitled “The Nec- 
essary Qualities for my Chosen Work.” What qualities will 
your school work help you develop? 


3. FRANKLIN AND MADAM GOUT 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Franklin calls Madam Gout his enemy; Madam Gout calls her- 
self Franklin’s real friend. Find out which is right. May they both 
be right ? 

These words may bother you; examine their meaning before you 
begin to read. 


gout: a disease due to overeating. disstpating : wasting. 
glutton: one who eats too much. commodious : large, ample. 
tippler: one who drinks too much. terrace : a raised level place 


humors : the fluids of the body, blood. in a lawn. 
maladies: illnesses. maxims: rules. 
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Time: MIDNIGHT, 22 OCTOBER, 1780 


Franklin. Eh, oh! eh! what have I done to merit these 
cruel sufferings ? 

Gout. Many things; you have eaten and drunk too freely, 
and too much indulged those legs of yours in their indolence. 

Franklin. Who is it that accuses me? 

Gout. It is I, even I, the Gout. 

Franklin. What! my enemy in person? 

Gout. No, not your enemy. 

Franklin. I repeat it, my enemy; for you would not only 
torment my body to death, but ruin my good name. You 
reproach me as a glutton and a tippler; now, all the world 
that knows me will allow that I am neither the one nor the 
other. 

Gout. The world may think as it pleases; it is always very 
kind to itself, and sometimes to its friends; but I know very 
well that the quantity of meat and drink proper for a man 
who takes a reasonable degree of exercise would be too much 
for another who never takes any. 

Franklin. I take — eh! oh! — as much exercise — eh: — 
as I can, Madam Gout. You know my inactive life, and on 


that account it would seem, Madam Gout, as if you might > 


spare me a little, seeing it is not altogether my own fault. 
Gout. Not a jot; your eloquence and your politeness are 
thrown away; your apology avails nothing. If your situation 
in life is an inactive one, your amusements, your recreations, 
at least, should be active. You ought to walk or ride, or, if 
the weather prevents that, play at billiards. You eat an ex- 
cessive breakfast, four dishes of tea, with cream, and one or 


two buttered toasts, with slices of dried beef, which I fancy © 


are not things the most easily digested. Immediately after- 


ward you sit down to write at your desk, or converse with per- 
sons who apply to you on business. Thus the time passes till 
one o’clock, without any kind of bodily exercise. But all this 


I could pardon, in regard, as you say, to your inactive condi- 
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tion. But what is your practice after dinner? Walking in 
the beautiful gardens of those friends with whom you have 
dined would be the choice of men of sense; yours is to be fixed 
down to chess, where you are found engaged for two or three 
hours. What can be expected from such a course of living 
but a body full of humors, ready to fall a prey to all danger- 
ous maladies, if I, the Gout, did not occasionally bring you 
relief by agitating those humors, and so purifying them? Fie, 
Mr. Franklin! But, amidst my instructions, I had almost 
forgot my wholesome corrections; so take that twinge — and 
that. 

Franklin. Oh! eh! oh! ohh! — As much instruction as you 
please, Madam Gout, and as many reproaches; but pray, 
madam, a truce with your corrections. 

Gout. No, sir, no; I will not abate a particle of what is so 
much for your good — therefore 

Franklin. Oh! ehh! —It is not fair to say I take no exer- 
cise, when I do very often, going out to dine and returning in 
my carriage. 

Gout. That, of all imaginable exercises, is the most slight 
and insignificant, if you allude to the motion of a carriage 
suspended upon springs. Providence has appointed few to roll 
in carriages, while He has given to all a pair of legs, which are 
machines infinitely more serviceable. Be grateful, then, and 
make a proper use of yours. 

Franklin. Your reasonings grow very tiresome. 

Gout. Istand corrected. I will be silent and continue my 
office: take that — and that. 

Franklin. Oh! ohh! — Talk on, I pray you! 

Gout. No, no; I have a good number of twinges for you 
to-night, and you may be sure of more to-morrow. 

Franklin. What! with such a fever! I shall go distracted. 


— Oh! eh! — Can no one bear it for me? 
Gout. Ask that of your horses; they have served you faith- 
fully. 


Franklin. How can you so cruelly sport with my torments? 
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Gout. Sport! I am very serious. I have here a list of 
offenses against your own health, distinctly written, and can 
justify every stroke inflicted on you. 

Franklin. Read it, then. 

Gout. It is too long a detail; but I will briefly mention 
some particulars. 

Franklin. Proceed. I am all attention. 

Gout. Do you remember how often you have promised 
yourself, the following morning, a walk in the grove or in the 
garden, and have broken your promise, saying at one time 
it was too cold, at another too warm, too windy, too moist, 
or what else you pleased; when in truth it was too nothing 
but your great love of ease? 

Franklin. That, I confess, may have happened occasion- 
ally, probably ten times in a year. 

Gout. Your confession is very far short of the truth; the 
total amount is one hundred and ninety-nine times. 

Franklin. Is it possible? 

Gout. So possible that it is fact; you may rely on the accu- 
racy of my statement. You know Mr. Brillon’s gardens, and 
what fine walks they contain; you know the handsome flight 
of an hundred steps which lead from the terrace above to the 
lawn below. You have been in the practice of visiting this 
amiable family twice a week, after dinner, and it is a maxim 
of your own that ‘‘a man may take as much exercise in walk- 
ing a mile, up and down stairs, as in ten on level ground.” 
What an opportunity was here for you to have had exercise in 
both these ways! Did you embrace it? and how often? 

Franklin. I cannot immediately answer that question. 

Gout. I will do it for you. Not once. 

Franklin. Not once? 

Gout. Even so. During the summer you went there at 
six o’clock. You found the charming lady, with her lovely 


children and friends, eager to walk with you and entertain 


you with their agreeable conversation; and what has been 
your choice? Why, to sit on the terrace, satisfying yourself 
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with the fine view and passing your eye over the beauties of 
the gardens below, without taking one step to descend and 
walk about in them. On the contrary, you call for tea and 
the chessboard; and lo! you are occupied in your seat till 
nine o’clock, and that besides two hours’ play after dinner; 
and then, instead of walking home, which would have bestirred 
you a little, you step into your carriage. How absurd to 
suppose that all this carelessness can be accompanied by 
health ! 

Franklin. I am convinced now of the justice of Poor 
Richard’s remark, that “our debts and our sins are always 
greater than we think for.” 

Gout. So it is. You wise men are sages in your maxims 
and fools in your conduct. 

Franklin. But do you charge among my crimes that I re- 
turn in a carriage from Mr. Brillon’s? 

Gout. Certainly; for, having been seated all the while, you 
cannot make the fatigue of the day an excuse, and cannot need, 
therefore, the relief of a carriage. 

Franklin. What, then, would you have me do with my 
carriage ? 

Gout. Burn it, if you choose; you would at least get heat 
out of it once in this way; or, if you dislike that proposal, 
here’s another for you; observe the poor peasants who work 
in the vineyards and grounds; you may find every day, among 
these deserving creatures, four or five old men and women, 
bent and perhaps crippled by weight of years and too long 
and too great labor. After a most fatiguing day, these people 
have to trudge a mile or two to their smoky huts. Order your 
coachman to set them down. This is an act that will be good 
for your soul, and at the same time, after your visit to the 
Brillons, if you return on foot, that will be good for your body. 

Franklin. Ah! how tiresome you are! 

Gout. Well, then, to my office; it should not be forgotten 
that I am your physician. — There. 

Franklin. Obbh!— What a cruel physician! 
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Gout. How ungrateful you are to say so! Is it not I who, 
in the character of your physician, have saved you from the 
palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy? One or other of which would 
have done for you long ago, but for me. 

Franklin. I submit, and thank you for the past, but en- 
treat that you do not visit me in the future; for, in my mind, 
one had better die than be cured so dolefully,— Oh! oh! — 
For heaven’s sake, leave me, and I promise faithfully never 
more to play at chess, but to take exercise daily and live 
temperately. 

Gout. I know you too well. You promise fair; but after a 
few months of good health you will return to your old fabits; 
your fine promises will be forgotten like the forms of the last 
year’s clouds. Let us then finish the account, and I will go. 
But I leave you with an assurance of visiting you again at a 
proper time and place; for my object is your good, and you 
are sensible now that I am your real friend. : 


Se 
CLASS ACTIVITIES 
1. What habits brought on Franklin’s condition? Do you suppose 
Frankin meant to write about gout only? Explain. 

2. Explain the meaning of “live temperately,” and give examples 

from the life of some one you know. 

3. Why did Gout consider herself a friend? How might a tooth- 

ache be a friend to you? Aching eyes? Stomach ache? 

4. What rules of health are suggested by this conversation? Read 
the “Rules of Conduct” in Book One, p. 472, to find how many 
of them appiy to health. 

. Why does your school have a recess period? Group athletic 


drill? What else does it provide for warding off enemies from 
children ? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS, — 1. “A War Worth Waging,” R. Barry, in- 
Century Magazine, 64: 31-38. 2. “‘Disease-Carrying House Fly,” D. 
D. Jackson, in Review of Reviews, 49: 44-48. 3. “A Battle for Health 
in a Dairy Herd,” B. E. Powell, in American Review of Reviews, 48 : 65- 
60. 4. “Our Army vs. a Bacillus,” A. G. Grinnell, in National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, 24: 1146-1152. 5. “National Waste Through Ill — 
Health,” H. W. Lanier, in World’s Work, 63: 299-303. 6. “An In- 
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telligently Selected Diet,’ C. M. Denton, in Lessons in Community 
and National Life, B-7. 7. ‘‘The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice,’ J. W. Trask, ibid., B-14. 8. ‘How the City Cares for Health,” 
F. D. Bramhall, ibid., C-19. 9. “Conserving the Nation’s Man 
Power,” R. Blue, in National Geographic Magazine, 32: 255-273. 
10. “Uncle Sam Fighting the Disease of the World,” W. A. Du 
Puy, in American Review of Reviews, 49 : 301-307. 
ig 


~ 4. TO SLEEP 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


6 

P A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 
One after one; the sound of rain, and bees . 
Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds, and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky; 
I’ve thought of all by turns, and yet do lie 
Sleepless; and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees; 
And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 


Even thus last night, and two nights more I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep! by any stealth: 
So do not let me wear to-night away: 

Without Thee what is all the morning’s wealth? 
Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 
Dear mother of fresh thought and joyous health! 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What lines make the poem appropriate for ‘Saving and Con- 
serving”? 

2. Why does it seem right to call sleep “the mother of fresh thought 
and joyous health”? 

3. Volunteer work. Read Arnold Bennett’s How to Live on Twenty- 
four Hours a Day. Report to the class what he says about 
sleep. 
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CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
SAVING HEALTH AND STRENGTH © 


1. “The Valley,” C. Harris, in The Promise of Country fe 
2. “The Woman Physician’s Opportunity,” M. Tracy, ir 
nities of To-day, 239-247. sa 
3. “Nursing,” L. M. Powell, zbid., 255-258. 
4. “The Hospital Worker,” H. E. Gilson, ibid., 259-262. — 
5. “‘France’s Fighting Woman Doctor,” D. Canfield, in J 
32-65. 
6. “Fresh Air and Healthy Lives,” Book of Knowledge, 6: 787-1 
7. “How and When to Eat,” zbid., 10: 3045-3048. 
8. “‘Some Insect Foes of Man,” tbid., 10: 3139-3148. 
9 
° 


. “The World’s Great Doctors,” zbid., 13 : 4195-4204. 
. “The Wonderful River of Air,” zbid., 20: 6251-6255. 
11. ‘The Man Who Vanquished the Mosquito,” Compton’s P: 


Encyclopedia, 4: 1490-1491. 
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C. PROTECTING USEFUL BIRDS 


1. STUPEDITY STREET 
RALPH HODGSON 


I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For people to eat. 
Sold in the shops 

Of Stupidity Street. 


I saw in a vision 

The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


2. OUR VANISHING BIRDS 
RUDOLF C. CRONAU 
Does Cronau give evidence to prove that the poem, “Stupidity 
Street,’ is based on facts? 


Only half a century ago America offered to the hunter 
greater attractions than any other country in the world. 
The wild turkey, one of the noblest of the feathered game, 
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clucked and gobbled in all beech and chestnut torests of the 
East. The ruffed grouse was an inhabitant of every hill- 
side thicket. ‘Bob White’s” cheerful cry rang in all rural 
districts; the snipe made the marshes merry in the spring 
with its shrill ““skeap”; the ponds, lakes, and rivers were alive 
with countless geese, swans, and ducks; the sky was some- 
times darkened by clouds of wild pigeons. 

Those golden days of the sportsman have gone. The 
great flocks of migratory fowl are no longer seen and whole 
districts once filled with game birds are silent and dead, 
and present not a single feather to the hunter. When we 
ask for the cause that led up to the present scarcity of game 
birds, we must answer again: “‘Waste! Shameless waste!” 

In the days of plenty and abundance men forgot that a 
time of need might come. Protection and game-laws were 
sneered at by the people as an infringement of their rights. 
The entire year was one “open season” from the first of 
January to the last of December, and the amount of shooting, 
snaring, and trapping done by young and old was only lim- 
ited by their desires. 

The results of such reckless waste became apparent in the 
course of time. First the bird lovers and the sportsmen be- 
came alarmed by the decided decrease of bird life in the 
United States. Once plentiful birds had disappeared entirely 
or greatly diminished in number. Some species were found 
to be almost gone. To determine how far destruction had 
gone, as well as the chief causes of it, Wm. T. Hornaday, of 
the ““New York Zoological Park,” in the year 1900, made an 
attempt to take a census of our feathered friends. To obtain 
information he sent inquiries to persons in all parts of the 
country who were competent to answer. 

The fact that the inquiry was intended as a step for saving 
the birds awakened keen interest and brought forth reports 
from nearly 200 observers, representing 37 States and Terri- 
tories. Fully 90 per cent of the reports had been prepared 


evidently with conscientious thought and care. Many were _ 
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very full and particularly’valuable by reason of their wealth 
of detail. The closeness with which the estimates of differ- 
ent observers in a given State or region agreed with one an- 
other was quite surprising, and could be justly regarded as 
evidence of their -scientific value. Almost everywhere the 
reports revealed a lamentable falling off in bird life, the de- 
crease reaching in many States over 50, and in some States 
over 70 per cent. Florida stood at the head of the list with 
a loss of 77 per cent. 

The reports further disclosed the fact that the boys of 
America are the chief destroyers of our small non-edible birds. 
Many boys shoot the birds, a great many devote their en- 
ergies to gathering eggs, and some do both. They have 
many able assistants, however. Wherever there are birds 
that are considered edible, or classed as ‘‘game,” there the 
sportsman, the idler, the farmer, and the market-hunter are 
found, all eager to “kill something” and to make “a good 
bag”; not to forget the “game hog,” who finds delight in 
having himself photographed surrounded by the fruits of ‘‘a 
day’s sport,” and regards that photograph as imperfect un- 
less he has too dead ducks, grouse, or geese around him. 

Whatever species of bird-life we may take up, the ravages 
done by man are noticeable at once. The wild turkey, mon- 
arch of all feathered game in North America, has become 
almost extinct. This species is now confined to a few spots 
in southern Illinois and Indiana, and to some forests of the 
Alleghanies, but is surely destined to dwindle away and be- 
come extinct. The same is true with the swan, the wood- 
duck, the canvasback duck, the ivory-billed woodpecker, the 
Carolina paroquet and a number of other birds. 

The prairie-chicken, with which two generations ago the 
‘prairies of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois were fairly 
alive, is now to be found only in the Western States. And 
even there their range is rapidly contracting, notwithstanding 
the fact that the prairie-chickens are under the protection of 
the law, and the shooting season is limited to three months. 
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The most horrible case of wasteful extermination of animal 
life by men is that of the passenger pigeon. As its history 
illustrates best the unpardonable waste of animal life, it may 
be told here somewhat in detail. 

The great naturalist, John James Audubon, writes in his 
Ornithological Biography: “In the autumn of 1813, I left my 
house at Henderson, on my way to Louisville. In passing 
over the Barrens, I observed the pigeons flying in greater 
numbers than I thought I had ever seen before. Feeling an 
inclination to count the flocks that might pass within the 
reach of my eye in one hour, I dismounted, and began to 
mark with my pencil, making a dot for every flock that 
passed. In a short time, finding the task impracticable, as 
the birds poured in in countless multitudes, I rose, and count- 
ing the dots then put down, found that I had made one hun- 
dred and sixty-three in twenty-one minutes. The air was 
literally filled with pigeons; the light of noonday was obscured 
as by an eclipse, and the continued buzz of wings had a ten- 
dency to lull my senses to repose. While waiting for dinner 
at Young’s Inn, I saw immense legions still going by. 

‘“‘T cannot describe to you the extreme beauty of their aerial 
evolutions, when a hawk chanced to press upon the rear of 
the flock. At once, like a torrent, and with a noise like thun- 
der, they rushed into a compact mass, pressing upon each 
other towards the center. In these almost solid masses, they 
darted forward in undulating and singular lines, descended 
and swept close over the earth, mounted perpendicularly so 
as to resemble a vast column, and, when high, wheeled and 
twisted within their continued lines, which then resembled 
the coils of a gigantic serpent. eG 

“Before sunset I reached Louisville, distant fifty-five miles. — 
The pigeons were still passing in undiminished numbers, and — 
continued to do so for three days in succession. \% pace 

“It may not, perhaps, be out of place to attempt an esti- — 
mate of the number of pigeons contained in one of these — 
mighty flocks. Take a column of one mile in breadth, which — 
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is far below the average size; suppose it passing over us with- 
out interruption for three hours, at the rate of one mile in a 
minute. This will give a parallelogram covering one hun- 
dred and eighty square miles. Allowing two pigeons to the 
square yard, we have 100,150,136,000 pigeons in. one flock!” 

To Pokagon, the Pottawatomie chief, we are indebted for 
a description of the methods of catching pigeons employed 
by the whites: ‘‘White men commenced netting the pigeons 
for market about the year 1840. These men were known as 
professional pigeoners, from the fact that they banded to- 
gether, so as to keep in telegraphic communication with the 
great moving flocks. In this they became so expert as to be 
almost continually on the borders of their brooding places. 
As they were always prepared with trained stool-pigeons 
which they carried with them, they were able to call down 
the passing flocks and secure as many by net as they were 
able to pack and ship tq market. In the year 1848 80 tons 
of these birds were shipped from one county in New York, 
and from that time to 1878 the wholesale slaughter continued 
to increase. In 1878 there were shipped from Michigan not 
less than 300 tons of pigeons. During the thirty years of the 
greatest slaughter there must have been shipped to our great 
cities 5,700 tons; allowing each pigeon to weigh one half pound 
shows 23,000,000 of these birds. Think of it! And all these 
were caught during the brooding season, which must have de- 
creased their numbers as many more.” 

When in 1881 large swarms of pigeons nested near Petoskey, 
Michigan, more than 500 men appeared carrying enormous 
nets. During the season each hunter caught about 20,000 
birds, which would make 10,000,000 for all. On many days 
two trains loaded with birds were dispatched to Chicago. 

In the following years this wasteful slaughter was repeated. 
Spies were out watching the location of the roosts, and when 
these were well established, the main body of hunters came on, 
armed with nets and stool-pigeons. Hundreds of thousands of 
birds were taken. Such as had been caught alive were packed 
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into crates and shipped to sportsmen’s clubs all over the 


country. If they survived the stifling coops, it was only to 


meet a more shameful death, as they sprang from a plunge- 
trap with freedom just before them, or were filled with shot 
and left to die a lingering death beyond the club grounds. 


—~\ All this could not last long. The swarms of pigeons began 


rapidly to decrease. In 1888 they came for the last time in 


only small flocks. After these had been bagged, the netting 


had to be given up through lack of birds. The hunter stared 
in wonder and in vain, hoping for the return of the golden days 
of old. Although the wild pigeons are now protected by 
law it seems that the very few shattered remnants of the 
once mighty hosts have left the haunts of civilization for- 
ever. | 

While annually millions of birds are killed for food or 
sport, other millions are destroyed for the demands of fashion. 
Since about the year 1880 queen fashion decreed that com- 
plete birds should be used to decorate ladies’ hats, the whole- 
sale firms sent out collectors, who slaughtered every bird 
which possessed the fatal gift of “plumes” fit to adorn a 
milliner’s window or the bonnet of a society woman. What 
fashion decrees must, of necessity, be followed. And so mil- 
lions upon millions of birds were sacrificed to it without mercy. 
Some species have been utterly exterminated. 

Time was— only a few years back — when the graceful 
little terns or “‘sea swallows” were plentiful on our Atlantic 
beaches. Flocks of the tiny gulls could be seen at the water’s 
edge, on the wave, and on the sand, restless and constantly 
flying from one point to another. They were bred in great 
numbers; they laid their eggs in the sand above high tide. 
But their prettily pointed wings of pearl color and jet-black 
attracted the attention of queen fashion. The collectors came, 


and in two or three years had killed all. Now these birds of 


beautiful plumage have disappeared. One New York dealer 


had at one time in stock 30,000 little terns, and one gunner 5 
sent to the market over 3,000 of them in one year. In one © 
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season on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 40,000 were killed, and 
an equal number on Cobbs’ Island, Virginia. 

The destruction of herons has been, if possible, even more 
vile. In 1880 the eastern coast of Florida and the bayou 
districts of the Gulf States swarmed with herons, eight dif- 
ferent species of them. The white herons, or egrets, which 
furnish the aigrette-plumes, were so abundant that the broad 
savannas were often white with them, and the mangrove 
islets on which they roosted are said to have looked as though 
a great white sheet had been thrown over them; especially 
in the nesting season, during which the herons gathered at 
accustomed places, to rear their young in a sort of communal 
nursery. Here they would assemble by hundreds or even 
thousands of pairs, and in such close company that fifty or 
even a hundred nests were often built on a single tree. 

Unfortunately for these birds, both sexes during the nest- 
ing season become adorned with delicate spraylike plumes, 
the “‘aigrettes,” which constitute the heron’s wedding-dress 
and which are worn only during that season. Covetous mil- 
linery traders thought these beauties valuable acquisitions to 
their stock and offered to pay five cents, ten cents, and later 
more than that for an aigrette. Mercenary hunters were set 
loose upon these birds. In order to secure the plumes at 
their best, the hunters concealed themselves in one of the 
breeding-grounds or “‘heronries,” and killed the parent birds 
as they returned with food for their young. 

This simple but effective method resulted not only in the 
death of the old birds but in the starvation of the young, 
who stretched their little thin necks and piped piteously a 
while for the food that never came —for the parents that 
were murdered at the regular market price of 5 or 10 cents 
apiece. 

Unfortunately, the demands of the millinery trade were not 
confined to herons and terns. Anything wearing feathers was 
acceptable, none being too plainly colored to be worn, birds 
with bright colors naturally being preferred. And so, after 
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the coasts of the Southern States had been devastated, the 
destruction was repeated in California, Washington, and 
Oregon; and later on in the West Indies, in Mexico, Central 
and South America. Species that are extensively employed 
for decorative purposes, as the ibises, flamingoes, roseate 
spoonbills, king birds, plovers, sandpipers, and others, were 
threatened with extermination the world over. 

Collectors of birds’ eggs are also responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the bird species. The collections in scientific societies 
are of small importance. Probably there are not 500,000 
specimens in all the collections made in a hundred years. 
Much greater harm is done by the eggers, who collect eggs 
for marketing purposes. In May, 1900, Government orni- 
thologists reported that on some of the Hawaiian Islands the 
albatross was destroyed literally in myriads by egg-hunters. 
Though the birds themselves were not seriously disturbed, 
the removal of their eggs, by the wheelbarrow load and by 
the carload, must soon result in the practical extinction of the 
species in that locality. 

The eggs of the Pallas murre are collected for food on the 
Pribylof Islands, in Bering Sea. W. H. Elliott, the natural- 
ist, reports that on the occasion of his first. visit to Walrus 
Island, in July, 1872, six men in less than three hours loaded 
with eggs to the water’s edge a large boat, carrying four tons. 
Large colonies of water birds such as pelicans, gulls, terns, and 
herons may be found at points along the coasts of the United 
States during the breeding season, and in certain localities 
the eggs of some of these species are highly esteemed and find 
a ready market, as on the eastern shore of Virginia. There 
the eggs of the laughing gull are considered a great delicacy, 
and are gathered in large numbers for sale to hotels and 
private individuals. But in the gratification of this taste 
there is the same tendency toward extermination which is 
manifested in the case of feather collecting. 

Eminent authorities on agriculture have stated that at least — 


one-tenth of all the cultivated crops of the United States are __ 
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annually destroyed by ravenous insects, and that the aggre- 
gate amount of damage done is upward of three hundred to 
four hundred million dollars every year. The products of 
agriculture and of our forests are the fundamental causes of 
our wealth. But these products would be impossible with- 
out the help of our birds. The damage done to our crops and 
forests by insects and rodents amounts to $800,000,000 an- 
nually! When the public begins to think of these enormous 
losses, which can be prevented to a great extent by such work 
as that of the Audubon Societies, I feel convinced that we 
shall find all the moral and financial support we need. 

The fact that insect depredations are increasing in extent 
each year makes it plain that something must be done to pre- 
vent it, and that quickly. We have found that although we 
are continually making increased efforts to destroy these 
pests, our efforts avail but little and the destruction of our 
crops goes on. What, then, is to be done? 

The answer is plain. Heed the advice of the naturalist, 
who has made a study of the life histories of the various other 
living creatures in the world. Do not condemn what he says, 
without at least examining into it a little. In his desire for 
bird protection the naturalist is not prompted by sentiment 
alone; far from it; although from the sentimental standpoint 
alone the friend of birds would have more than sufficient 
grounds for making such an appeal. 

Briefly told, the economic relation of birds to man lies in 
the services which they render in checking undue increase of 
insects, in devouring small rodents, in destroying the seeds of 
noxious weeds, and in acting as scavengers on land and water. 
A perusal of the various works that have been written on the 
economic relations of birds to man will support the statement 
that if we were deprived of the services of birds the earth 
would soon become uninhabitable. 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Name the three chief reasons why the birds of America have been 
recklessly destroyed. What purpose lay back of most of the 
destruction? Does Cronau think that such enormous numbers 
of carrier pigeons were desirable? 

2. What parts of Cronau’s discussion do you select to show that 
the poem, “Stupidity Street,” rests on facts? What is the 
chief penalty the nation pays for the destruction of birds? 

3. How did the carrier pigeons protect themselves against the hawk ? 
Tell of similar devices of protection by other creatures. 


4. Write after the Roman numerals in the following outline the chief 


causes for destruction of birds and fill in the subheads with the 
proper details taken from the selection. 


CAUSES FOR OUR VANISHING BIRDS 


I. (Food). II. (Decoration). III. (Egg-hunting). 
a. a. a. 
b. b. b. 
é ¢. 


5. Volunteer work. 

a. Supplement with pictures, poems, descriptions, or facts the 
information about several kinds of birds named in this se- 
lection. 

b. Ask an old resident about birds once plentiful in your locality. 


6. Topics for talks. 


a. Birds found in my yard or garden. 

b. Why national rather than State protection of birds is necessary. 
c. A bird with interesting habits. (Supplement with pictures.) 

d. How birds help the farmer. 

e. Shutting a canary in a cage. 


ADDITIONAL Reapincs. — 1. ‘‘The Value of Birds to Man,” J. 
Buckland, in Report of Smithsonian Institution, 1913. 2. “ Federal Pro- 
tection of Migratory Birds,” G. Gladden, in Outing, 62: 345-349. 
3. “Shall We Feed the Birds?” in Literary Digest, 52: 1214-1217. 
4. “A City Bat Roost,” ibid., 50: 873. 5. “A New Method of Bird 
Study,” tbid., 48: 102-103. 6. “Our Greatest Travelers,” W. W. 
Cooke, in National Geographic Magazine, 22: 346-365. 7. “The Fight 


for Bird Protection,” T. G. Pearson, in World’s Work. 8. ‘Birds and 


Saving,” R. H. Moulton, in St. Nicholas, 40: 651. 
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3. A PETITION OF THE BIRDS 
GEORGE F. HOAR 


George F. Hoar, a United States Senator of Massachusetts, pre- 
sented an appeal for bird protection to the legislature of his State. 
He made the birds speak for themselves. 


THE BIRDS’ LETTER 


To the Great and General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts: We, the song birds of Massachusetts and their 
playfellows, make this petition. 

We know more about you than you think we do. We know 
how good you are. We have hopped about the roofs and 
looked in at the windows of the houses you have built for poor 
and sick and hungry people and little lame and deaf and 
blind children. We have built our nests in the trees and 
sung many a song as we flew about the gardens and parks 
you have made so beautiful for your own children, especially 
your poor children, to play in. 

Every year we fly a great way over the country, keeping all 
the time where the sun is bright and warm; and we know that 
when you do anything, other people all over the land between 
the seas and the Great Lakes find it out, and pretty soon will 
try to do the same thing. We know; you know. 

We are Americans, just as you are. Some of us, like some 
of you, came from across the great sea, but most of us have 
lived here a long while; and birds like ourselves welcomed 
your fathers when they came here many years ago. Our 
fathers and mothers have always done their best to please 
your fathers and mothers. 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. Thoughtless people 
are trying to destroy us. They kill us because our feathers 
are beautiful. Even pretty and sweet girls, who we should 
think would be our best friends, kill our brothers and children 
so that they may wear their plumage on their hats. 

Sometimes people kill us heedlessly. Cruel boys destroy 
our nests and steal our eggs and our young ones. People with 
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guns and snares lie in wait to kill us, as if the place for a bird 
were not in the sky, alive, but in the shop window or under a 
glass case. If this goes on much longer all your song birds 
will be gone. Already, we are told, in some other countries 
that used to be full of birds, they are almost gone. 

Now we humbly pray that you stop all this and will save 
us from this sad fate. You have already made a law that no 
one shall kill a harmless song bird or destroy our nests or our 
eggs. Will you please to make another that no one shall 
wear our feathers, so that we shall not be killed for them? 
We want them all ourselves. We are told that it is as easy 
for you to help us as for blackbirds to whistle. 

If you will, we know how to pay you a hundred times over. 
We will build pretty houses which you will like tosee. We will 
teach your children to keep themselves clean and neat. We 
will show them how to live together in peace and love and to 
agree as we do in our play about your gardens and flower- 
beds — ourselves like flowers on wings — without any cost to 
you. We will destroy the insects and worms that spoil your 
cherries and currants and plums and apples and roses. We 
will give you our best songs and make the spring more beauti- 
ful and the summer sweeter to you. 

Every June morning when you go out into the field, Oriole 
and Blackbird and Bobolink will fly after you and make the 
day more delightful to you; and when you go home tired at 
sundown Vesper Sparrow will tell you how grateful we are. 
When you sit on your porch after dark, Fife Bird and Hermit 
Thrush and Wood Thrush will sing to you, and even Whip- 
poorwill will cheer up a little. We know where we are safe. 
All the birds will come to live in Massachusetts again, and 
everybody who loves music will like to make a summer home 
with you. 

The signers are: Brown Thrasher, Robert of Lincoln, Her- 
mit Thrush, Vesper Sparrow, Robin Redbreast, Song Sparrow, 


Scarlet Tanager, Summer Redbird, Blue Heron, Humming — = 


Bird, Yellow Bird, Whippoorwill, Water Wagtail, Woodpecker, 
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Pigeon Woodpecker, Indigo Bird, Yellowthroat, Wilson’s 
Thrush, Chickadee. Kingbird, Swallow, Cedar Bird, Cowbird, 
Martin, Veery, Vireo, Oriole, Blackbird, Fife Bird, Wren, 
Linnet, Pewee, Phoebe, Lark, Sandpiper, Chewink. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What signers of this letter do you recognize by name? Be able 
to give a brief description which will show that you are think- 
ing of the right bird. 

2. Upon what basis can each bird you know make a claim for protec- 
tion? Each member of the class may report upon one bird. 

3. Read as many poems as you can from this list. What values do 
the poets see in birds? 

Henley, William Ernest ‘The Blackbird.” 
Bryant, William Cullen, “Robert of Lincoln.” 
Wordsworth, William, ‘To the Cuckoo.” 


Van Dyke, Henry, “The Maryland Yellowthroat.” 
Drummond, William, “To the Nightingale.” 
Richards, Laura E., “Bird Song.” 
Tennyson, Alfred, “The Owl.” 
Allington, W. M., “Robin Redbreast.” 

- Thaxter, Celia, “The Sandpiper.”’ 
Shakespeare, William, ‘Hark, Hark, the Lark.” 
Hogg, James, “The Skylark.” 


Taylor, Joseph Russell, ‘Blow Softly, Thrush.” 
Bryant, William Cullen, “Toa Waterfowl.” 
Peterson, Frederick, “Wild Geese.” 


4. Most of the feathers worn on women’s hats to-day are artificial. 
The practice of destroying birds of beautiful plumage has al- 
most ceased. Which of these two facts is most probably the 
cause of the other fact? 

5. Make a collection of pictures of birds in your locality and post the 
most beautiful on the bulletin board. 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 


PROTECTING USEFUL BIRDS 
x. “The Melancholy Crane,” E. McGaffey, in The Promise of Coun- 
try Life, 123-126. 
2. “Some Insect Friends of Man,” Book of Knowledge, 11 : 3255~3259- 
. “Our Animal Friends,” zbid., 2: 499-507. 
. “Nature’s Little Workmen,” ibid., 3 : 665-676. 
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D. CONSERVING FORESTS AND SOIL 


1. THE WISE USE OF NATURE’S GIFTS 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Read the selection thoughtfully to understand what Gifford Pinchot, 
formerly the Chief Forester of the United States and later the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, says about the use of nature’s gifts. 

During your second reading, make a set of ten questions which you 
would ask a classmate in order to test his understanding of Pinchot’s 
article. 

After your questions are ready, close your book and answer each of 
them. 


Once upon a time a young nation left its home and moved 
to a new continent. As soon as the people who formed the 
first settlements began to examine this new continent, they 
found it marvelously rich in every resource. The forests 
were so vast that they were not a blessing in the early days, 
but a hindrance. The soil was so rich and so plentiful that 
the people were able at first only to scratch the edges of their 
great property. 

It seemed to these people in the early times that however 
much land they might cover, however much they might waste, 
there was going to be plenty left. They found wonderfully 
rich deposits of ore, great oil fields, and vast stretches of the 
richest coal lands; noble rivers making fertile broad expanses 
of meadow, rich prairies, great plains covered with countless 
herds of buffalo and antelope, mountains filled with minerals, 
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and on both coasts opportunities richer than any nation had 
ever found elsewhere before. 

They entered into this vast possession and began to use it. 
They did not need to think much about how they used their 
coal, or oil, or timber, or water —it would last — and they 
began to encroach on the supply with freedom and in confi- 
dence that there would always be plenty. The only word 
with which they described what they had, when they talked 
about it, was the word “inexhaustible.” 

Let us see for a moment what the course of development of 
this young nation was. First of all, they needed men and 
women to settle on the land, to bring up children, and to 
have an interest in the country. That was absolutely neces- 
sary before the great nation could develop. As the population 
spread, there arose a need that great systems of transporta- 
tion should be built to knit the country together and to provide 
for the interchange of its products. The railroads called for 
iron, coal, and timber in great quantities. 

Then began an unlimited demand upon the forests. The 
people could not build those transcontinental railroad lines 
without millions upon millions of railroad ties cut from the 
forests of the country; they could not mine the iron and coal 
except as the forests gave them the means of timbering their 
mines, transporting the ore, and disposing of their product. 
The whole civilization which they built up was conditioned 
on iron, coal, and timber. 

As they developed their continent, richer than any other, 
from the east coast to the west, new resources became revealed 
to them, new interests took possession of them, and they used 
the old resources in new ways. In the East the rivers meant 
to them only means of transportation; in the West they began 
to see that the rivers meant crops first of all; that they must 
put the rivers on the land before they could grow wheat, and 
alfalfa, and fruits, and all the products that make the West 
rich. They found that to feed the vast population which had 
grown up in the eastern country they must have the vast 
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ranges of the West to grow meat; that the resources which 
produced the wheat, and the meat, and the cotton, and the 
iron, and coal, and timber, all together make the working 
capital of a great nation, and that the nation could not grow 
unless it had all of these things. 


Our nation used natural resources with greater effective- 
ness, greater energy, and enterprise, than any other nation 
had ever shown before. Nothing like our growth, nothing 
like our weaith, nothing like the average happiness of our 
people, can be found elsewhere; and the fundamental reason 
for this is, on the one side, the vast natural resources which 
we had at hand, and, on the other side, the character and 
ability and power of our people. 

What have we done with these resources which have made 
us great, and what is the present condition in which this 
marvelously vigorous nation finds itself? The keynote of 
our times is “development.” Every man, from New York to 
San Francisco, wants the development of the natural resources, 
the advantages, the opportunities which surround him, his 
neighbors, and his friends. Any one who questions the wis- 
dom of any of the methods we are using in bringing that de- 
velopment to pass, because he believes we are making mis- 
takes that will be expensive later, is in danger of being con- 
sidered an enemy to prosperity. He is in danger of having 
it thought of him that he does not take pride in our great 
achievements, that he is not a very good American. 

But in reality it is no sign that a man lacks pride in the 
United States and the wonders our people have done in de- 
veloping this great country because he wants to see that de- 
velopment go on indefinitely. On the contrary, real patri- 
otism makes it the first of all duties to see that our nation 
shall continue to prosper. In sober truth, we have brought 
ourselves into a present condition in which a very serious 
diminution of some of our resources is upon us. 


A third of this country was originally covered with whnt : at 
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were, all in all, the most magnificent forests of the globe — 
a million square miles of timber land. In the short time as 
time counts in the life of nations that we have been here, we 
have all but reached the end of them. We thought it un- 
important until lately that we have been destroying by fire 
as much timber as we have cut. But we have now reached 
the point where the growth of our forests is but one-fifth of 
the annual cut, while we have in store enough for only ten 
years at our present rate of use. 

Our development, which would have been impossible with- 
out the cutting of the forests, has brought us where we really 
face their absolute exhaustion within the present generation. 
And we use five or six times more timber per capita than the 
European nations. A timber famine will touch every man, 
woman, and child in all the land; it will affect the daily life 
of every one of us; and yet without consideration, without 
forecast, and without foresight, we have placed ourselves, not 
deliberately, but thoughtlessly, in a position where a timber 
famine is one of the inevitable events of our near future. 

Canada cannot supply us, for she will need her timber her- 
self. Siberia cannot supply us, for the timber is too far from 
water transportation. South America cannot supply us, be- 
cause the timbers of that vast continent are of a different 
character from those we use, and ill-adapted to our needs. 
We must suffer because we have carelessly wasted this great 
condition of success. It is impossible to repair the damage 
in time to escape suffering. 

But the exhaustion of forests only begins the story of our 
impaired capital. Our anthracite coals are said to be in 
danger of exhaustion in fifty years, and our bituminous coals 
early in the next century; some of our older oil fields are already 
exhausted; natural gas has been wasted — burning night 
and day in many towns of this country until the supply has 
failed. Our iron deposits grow less each year. Our ranges 
in the West, from which we first drove the buffalo to cover 
them again with cattle and sheep, are capable of supporting 
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but about one-half what they could under intelligent man- 
agement; and the price of beef is raised. We have used 
nearly every one of our resources without reasonable fore- 
sight and reasonable care, and as each becomes exhausted a 
heavier burden of hardship will be laid upon us as a people. 

What is our remedy? The remedy is the perfectly simple 
one of common sense applied to national affairs as common 
sense is applied to personal affairs. We can replace the 
forests at great cost and with an interval of suffering. The 
soil which is washed from the surface of our farms every year 
to the amount of a billion tons, making, with the further 
loss of fertilizing elements carried away in solution, the heav- 
iest tax the farmer has to pay, may in the course of centuries 
be replaced by the chemical breaking up of the rock; but it 
is decidedly wiser to keep what we have by careful methods 
of cultivation. We may very profitably stop putting our 
farms into our streams, to be dug out at great expense through 
river and harbor appropriations. Fertile soil is not wanted in 
the bed of a stream; it is wanted on the surface of the soil 
of the farms and the forest-covered slopes of the mountains; 
yet we spend millions upon millions of dollars every year re- 
moving from our rivers what ought never to have got into 
them. 

Besides, we have left unused vast resources which are capa- 
ble of adding enormously to the wealth of the country. Our 
streams in the West have been used mainly for irrigation 
and in the East mainly for navigation. Only recently has it 
occurred to us that a stream is valuable not merely for one, 
but for a considerable number of uses; and that to obtain the 
full benefit of the stream, we should plan to develop all uses 
together. For example, when the national government builds 
dams for navigation on streams, it often disregards the possible 
use, for power, of the water that flows over those dams. En- 
gineers say that many hundred thousand horse-power are going 
to waste over government dams in this way. Since a fair price 
for power, where it is in demand, is from $20 to $80 per horse- 
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power per year, it will be seen that the government has here 
— developed yet lying idle —a resource capable of adding 
enormously to the natural wealth. So, also, in developing 
the Western streams for irrigation, in many places irrigation, 
and power might be made to go hand in hand. 

This nation has, on the continent of North America, tnree 
and a half million square miles. What shall we do with it? 
How can we make ourselves most vigorous, and our civiliza- 
tion most influential, as we make use of that splendid heri- 
tage? Shall not the nation undertake to answer that question 
in the spirit of wisdom, prudence, and foresight? ‘There is 
reason to think we are on the verge of saying to ourselves: 
Let us do the best we can with our natural resources; let us find 
out what we have, how they can best be used, how they can 
best be conserved. Above all, let us have clearly in mind 
the fundamental fact that this nation will not end in the year 
1950, or a hundred years after that, or five hundred years 
after that; that we are just beginning a national history the 
end of which we cannot see, since we are still young. In 
truth, we are at a critical point in that history. We are at 
the turning of the ways. We may pass on along the line we 
have been following, exhaust our natural resources, continue 
to let the future take care of itself; or we may do the simple, 
obvious, common-sense thing in the interest of the nation, 
just as each of us does in his own personal affairs. 

On the way in which we decide to handle this great pos- 
session which has been given us, hangs the welfare of those 
who are to come after us. Are we going to protect our 
springs of prosperity, our sources of well-being, our raw ma- 
terial of industry and commerce and employer of capital and 
labor combined, or are we going to dissipate them? 

As we accept or ignore our responsibility as trustees of the 
nation’s welfare, our children and our children’s children for 
uncounted generations will call us blessed or will lay their 
suffering at our doors. We shall decide whether their lives, 
on the average, are to be lived in a flourishing country, full 
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of all that helps make men comfortable, happy, strong, and 
effective, or whether their lives are to be lived in a country 
like the miserable outworn regions of the earth which other 
nations before us have possessed without foresight and turned 
into hopeless deserts. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What unwise use has been made of each of the gifts of nature dis- 
cussed in this article? Read aloud the sentences which you 
think present the most important facts in regard to the waste. 


2. What resources of your county are unused? What partially used? 
What is being done by your city, county, or State to use na- 
ture’s gifts wisely ? 

3. Read to the class the ten questions you prepared. Have a class 
secretary copy the fifteen best questions (not duplicates) on the 
blackboard. Then revise the class list. Determine what makes 
a good question; what a bad one. 


4. Make an outline by writing the topic of each paragraph; find the 
paragraphs that are closely related in meaning, and place them 
under one main heading. Find three main headings in the 
selection. 


2. THE HEART OF THE TREE 
HENRY C. BUNNER 


The prose selections in “Saving and Conserving” have been saying 
don’t; now we come to two poems which say do. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest’s heritage; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see — ae 
These things he plants who plants a tree. aly 
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What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty, 
And far-cast thought of civic good, 
His blessings on the neighborhood. 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land — 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 


aS WHAT DO WE PLANT?” 
HENRY ABBEY 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the tree which will cross the sea, 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the planks to withstand the gales — 
The keel, the keelson, the beam, the knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me, 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the laths, the doors 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for the country’s flag, 
We plant the shade, from hot sun free; 

We plant all these when we plant the tree. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Explain how, by merely planting a tree, we plant all the things 
named. Is it true that we destroy all of these when we cut 
down a tree? 
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2. Each stanza begins with a question which the rest of the stanza 


answers. Select from each stanza the most important item in 
the answer. 


3. Why is the word ship very important in the first stanza of the sec- 


ond poem? What word is in a similar position of importance 
in the second stanza? What in the third? Are there similar 
key words in the first poem? 


4. Explain the terms and phrases: ‘We plant the ship”; “We plant 


the house”; ‘‘Mother-croon of a bird”’; “Foster-heritage”’; 
“Far-cast thought of civic good”’; “In the hollow of his hand.” 


5. Find and read poems about trees. Of those that you read select 
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the two you like best to read to the class. Include the tree 
poems in Book One, p. 194, and some of these if you can. 


Thurlow, Edward Hovell, ‘When in the Woods I Wander 


All Alone.” 
Hayne, Paul Hamilton, “Aspects of the Pines.” 
Very, Jones, “The Tree.’ 
Southey, Robert, “The Holly Tree.” 
Campbell, Thomas, “The Birch Tree’s Petition.” 
Peabody, Josephine Preston, ‘‘The Cedar.” 
Teasdale, Sara, ‘“Leaves.” 
Monro, Harold, “Trees.” 
Monroe, Harriet, oa ee Ae 
Kipling, Rudyard, “A Tree Song: A. D. 1200.” 
Gibson, Wilfred Wilson, “The Lonely Tree.”’ 
Frost, Robert, ** Birches.” 
Bodenheim, Maxwell, ‘Pine Trees.” 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
CONSERVING FORESTS AND SOIL 


. “The Story of the Big Redwood Trees,” Book of Knowledge, 304— 


306. 


. “With a Forestry Crew,” J. C. Minot, in A Vocational Reader, 


43-48. 


. “Forestry Pursuits,” S. T. Dana, in Opportunities of To-day, 67-78. 
. “A First Talk About Trees,” Book of Knowledge, 10: 3177-3192. 


“A Second Talk About Trees,” ibid., 11 : 3430-3454. 
“A Tree and the World’s Life,” ibid., 12 : 36490-3658. 


. “Forests and Their Wealth,” ibid.., 12: 3783-3787. 
. “Making the Desert Blossom,” ibid., 17 : 5399-5410. 
. “The Life-Giving Woodlands and Their Foes,’’ Compton’s — 


Encyclopedia, 3 : 1327-1331. 
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to. ‘‘Making Desert and Swamp Blossom,” ibid., 5 : 1827-1830. 

tr. “The Kindly Old Giants of the Plant World,” zbid., 8: 3530-3530. 

12. “The Life-Giving Soil More Precious Than Diamonds,” ibid., 
8: 3272-3273. 

13. “The Story of Forests and Forestry,”’ World Book, 3: 22. 


GENERAL REVIEW 
READING HABITS 


(To be read and discussed by teacher and pupils together.) 

In this unit we have had practice in all of the skills of study which 
we began to consider on p. 88. As you come to the page references 
below, turn back to the places, and notice how you employed the skills. 
We use all of these skills in studying any selection, but with each selec- 
tion we use some skills more than others, depending on our purpose in 
studying. 

1. Reading: 
a. Fairly rapid reading to get the thought as a whole, pp. 33, 358. 
b. Slow rereading for the mastery of details, pp. 33, 55. 
c. Final scanning to fix in mind the author’s plan, p. 55. 

2. Assimilating: 
a. Considering the major and minor importance of ideas, p. 210. 
b. Putting the author’s thought in your own words, p. 245. 


c. Finding illustrations of your own for the author’s thought, p. 
256. 
3. Preparing to Recite: 
a. Explaining important passages to yourself, p. 299. 


b. Asking questions to bring out the whole meaning, pp. 210, 312. 
c. Fixing in mind the framework of the thought, p. 266. 


Examine the directions given at the beginning of the various selec- 
tions and review all the reading suggestions not included above. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Using the following table, answer these questions: 
a. If you save twenty-five cents a week at 6 per cent interest, how 
much will you save in the four years of your high-school life ? 
b. If a family saves five dollars a month, what will be the total 
savings for five years? 
c. How long would it take, if you save two dollars a month, to 
save five hundred dollars ? 
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NTHLY 
on be YEARS | 3 YEARS | 4 YEARS vs) 


SAVINGS 


MONTHLY 
mamets 6 YEARS | 7 YEARS Q YEARS | 10 YEARS 
$81.32 | $96.87 $129.83 | $147.35 | 
162.65 | 193.74 : 259.67 294.70 
243.97 | 290.61 ‘ 389.50 | 442.05 
325.30 | 387.48 52. 519.34 | 589.39 
406.62 | 484.35 : 649.17 736.74 
813.25 | 968.89 | 1,130. 1,298.35 | 1,473.48 


2. Making a Family Budget: A budget is an estimate of income and 
expenses. The expenses in a family budget should provide for 
food, clothing, housing, amusements, savings (including insur- 
ance), and gifts as charity. Suppose the income of a family 
of five (father, mother, three children) is $1,500, $2,500, $3,500 
$4,500. How should the income be divided among the ex- 
penses? Inquire about costs at home and arrange your an- 
swers in this table. Give both dollars and percentages: 


AMUSE- 
INCOME | FOOD | CLOTHING! HOUSING MENTS SAVINGS | CHARITY 


Compare tests; make a class list; get the criticism of a domestic- 
science teacher upon it; bring to class budgets you can find in news- ; 
papers and magazines, 
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ROUNDING OUT THE MEANING OF “SAVING AND 


CONSERVING” 


1. Book report day. Go around the class, each reporting the following 


information about his book from the “Book List,” p. 348: (a) 
name of the book; (b) name of the author; (c) his purpose in 
writing; (¢) what one most important idea does he give about 
saving or conserving? (e) where in the book did you find the 
contribution? (f) of what selection in “Saving and Conserv- 
ing” does it remind you? 


2. A story circle. Each prepare to tell a true or an imaginary story in 


which the need of saving, the way of saving, and the result of 
saving shall be brought out. Take the saving of money or time 
or strength or health or material — or anything valuable. Pre- 
pare your story by thinking of three links in its chain, writing 
large links on a sheet of paper, and putting the topics of your 
paragraphs inside the links. Instead of telling the stories, just 
give the links in your chain. 


3. From the twenty-six following proverbs copy all that apply to 
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Saving and conserving as we have considered them in this unit. 
Make a class list on the blackboard. If you have chosen one 
not approved by the class for the list, explain and defend your 
choice. 


. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

. A bird is known by its note, a man by his talk. 

. A dwarf on a giant’s shoulder sees farther of the two. 
. A fool and his money are soon parted. 

. A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 
. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

. Astill tongue makes a wise head. 

. A wise son maketh a glad father. 

. Allis not gold that glisters. 

. As you make your bed so you must lie in it, 

. Birds of a feather flock together. 

. Brave actions never need a trumpet. 

. Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise. 
. Fair words hurt not the mouth. 

. Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 

. Genius begins great works, labor alone finishes them. 
. Good health is above wealth. 

. Honesty is the best policy. 

. If you wish a thing done, go; if not, send. 
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20. 
21. 


29. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
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It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous words stir 
up anger. 

Lost time is never found again. 

Never count your chickens before they are hatched. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Waste not, want not. 

Where there’s a will there’s a way. 


Try to explain in one sentence the meaning of each of the five 


proverbs you think are strongest. 


4. Appoint a committee of ten to read the Book of Proverbs in the 


Bible; each member of the committee to be responsible for a few 
chapters; copy all passages that deal with saving or thrift. 
When the lists are ready, choose from among all, the twenty- 
five proverbs which seem to be best for young people under 
twenty years of age. 


s. Safety first. Have the class chairman call on as many as the time 


permits, asking each to explain briefly the truth of each of the 
following sentences about carelessness. 


WHO AM I? 


I am more powerful than the combined armies of the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all the wars of the nations. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and I have wrecked more 
homes than the mightiest of siege guns. 

I steal, in the United States alone, over $300,000,000 each 
year. 

I spare no one, and I find my victims among the rich and 
poor alike, the young and old, the strong and weak. Widows 
and orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I cast my shadow over 
every field of labor, from the turning of the grindstone to the 
moving of every railroad train. 

I massacre thousands upon thousands of wage-earners in a 
year. 

I lurk in unseen places, and do most of my work silently. 
You are warned against me, but you heed not. 

I am relentless. 

I am everywhere, in the home, on the streets, in the factory, 
at railroad crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation, and death, and yet few seek 
to avoid me, 
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I destroy, crush, or maim; I give nothing, but take all. 


I am your worst enemy. 
Iam CARELESSNESS! 


Remedy — Practice SAFETY FIRST! 


TOPICS FOR COMPOSITIONS 


. Fighting the potato-bug in our 


garden. 


. Some pests that injure trees. 

. Fighting dandelions. 

. Luther Burbank and his work. 
. How to tell the age of a tree. 

. Wild flowers in our neighbor- 


hood. 
My pet extravagance. 


. Some don’ts on buying a dress. 


9. 
pio 


14. 
ce 


QUESTIONS FOR 


1. Resolved, That the parents of every child who destroys school 
property should be compelled to pay for the damage. 


duties are done. 


The great trees of California. 
Some things I know about 
trees. 


. One of our national parks. 


A case of reckless driving. 


. An incident in the life of Dr. 


Grenfell. 
Health work of the Boy Scouts. 
How Uncle Sam reclaimed a 
desert. 


DEBATE 


2. Resolved, That playing a game is more enjoyable after necessary 


3. Resolved, That success in one line of school work helps pupils to 


be successful in other kinds of school work. 


‘PASSION OF LABOR DAILY HURLED 
ON THE MIGHTY ANVILS OF THE WORLD.’”’ 


MORGAN. 


THE DAY AND THE WORK 


There is waiting a work where only his hands can avail ; 

And so, if he falters, a chord in the music will fail. 

He may laugh to the sky, he may lie for an hour in the 
sun ; 

But he dare not go hence till the labor appointed ts done. 


To each man is given a marble to carve for the wall : 
A stone that is needed to heighten the beauty of all: 
And only his soul has the magic to give it a grace: 
And only his hands have the cunning to put it in place. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM. 


Every successful life ts marked by industry, by re- 
finement, and by character. Of all the best men and 
women you know, not one is a loafer ; not one is a boor ; 
not one ts a crook. * All are faithful workers ; all are 
fitted to enjoy some of the best things of life; all are 
clean, wholesome, and upright in mind and heart, and 
are unselfishly serving their fellow men. 

School life is intended to develop these three qualities : 
it helps boys and girls to find suitable life work and fits 
them to do it, develops their appreciation of art, music, 
and literature, and cultivates the qualities of sterling 
character. After school life is over, education con- 
ltinues in the same ways. Growing on the job, filling 
each position capably while preparing for the next 
higher job, keeping the mind alert for a larger and better 
service —this and only this insures promotion. One 
grows in culture as he grows in workmanship.  Listen- 
ing to good music, looking at good pictures, reading 
good books increase one’s powers of enjoyment. So, 
too, with character. Honesty, clean-mindedness, self- 
restraint, and other virtues are strengthened by each 
successful battle. 

The only rule for success is to keep growing in indus- 
iry,. refinement, and character. Such growth is the 
chief business of youth. The value of every course in 
school, every recreation, every task outside of school is 
to be measured by the way it helps you grow in ability to 
work, in ability to enjoy, and in ability to practise 
self-control. 
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FINDING AND DOING ONE’S WORK 


A. Frypinc ONeE’s Work 


MeN OT ORs oc vk ce tak ays Gardner Hunting 
ME ie ea is Sc ines vk ak ba Thomas Carlyle 
RRR ME LIMRDONE Dealers ss ws oh wd da Mek Minnie J. Reynolds 
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CHOOSE A BOOK 


. Beveridge, Albert J., The Young Man and the World. Appleton. 


How to learn your own possibilities for success and how to start out in 
the direction for which you are fitted. 


. Coe, Fannie E., Heroes of Every Day Life. Ginn. 


Many stories of heroism: engineers; telegraphers; and life-savers. 


_ Dearmer, Mabel, A Child’s Life of Christ. Methuen & Co., London. 


The story of the greatest life ever lived on earth. 


. Deland, Ellen Douglas, A Successful Venture. Wilde. 


How four plucky girls and their younger brother earned their own living 
when misfortunes came. 


. Drysdale, William, Helps for Ambitious Boys and Helps for Am- 


bitious Girls. Crowell. 
Life careers open to young men and young women and the qualities neces- 
sary for success in each career. 


. Every Day Heroes ; Retold from St. Nicholas. Century. 


Was Walter Harvey a coward? Why did the fireman get a medal? How 
did a boy save a ship? How was Ulric saved? What was the grit of the 
chemist’s helper? Read to find the answers. 


. Gore, John Rogers, The Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln. Bobbs Mer- 


rill. : 
How Lincoln, a child of the wilderness, lived through his early childhood 
among the hills of Kentucky. How he won the nickname “ Abe.” 


. Holland, Rupert Sargent, Historic Boyhoods and Historic Girlhoods. 


Jacobs. 
Stories of the youth of great men and women. 


. Kipling, Rudyard, Kim. Doubleday. 


The son of a British soldier, brought up in India, has many adventures 
with a wandering teacher, and is trained for his life work in that land. 


Morgan, James, Theodore Roosevelt: the Boy and the Man. Mac- 


millan. 


Story of the foremost American of his day; his Southern mother and 
Northern father; his life in the West; his recreations and home life. 


. Miller, Mary Rogers, Oul-Door Work. Doubleday. 


The best ways of earning money by out-of-door work. 
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Richardson, Anna Steese, The Girl Who Earns Her Own Living. 
Rickey. 
How a girl just finishing the grammar school may become self-supporting. 


Roosevelt, Theodore, and Lodge, Henry Cabot, Hero Tales from 
History. Century. 
Sketches of famous men and of dramatic events in American history. 


Sweetser, Kate Dickinson, Ten American Girls from History. Duf- 
field. 


Stories of Pocahontas, Mollie Pitcher, Clara Barton, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Clara Morris, and five other American girls. 


Tappan, Eva March, Heroes of Progress. Houghton. 


Stories of thirty men and women of our country whose success lay in the 
value of their service to us all, from John Audubon, lover of birds, to George 
W. Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal. 


Trowbridge, John Townsend, Jack Hazard and His Fortunes. 
Winston. 
Story of a canal boy who made his own way. 


Wade, Mary H., Real Americans. Little, Brown. 


Stories of six American leaders, who found their work, fitted themselves 
for it, and accomplished it: Roosevelt, Hoover, Wood, Burroughs, Clemens, 
and Hale. 


Twombly, Frances D., and Dana, John C., Romance of Labor. 
Macmillan. 


A collection of stories from great writers showing the human interest in 
agriculture, fishing, engineering, manufacture, herding, lumbering, min- 
ing, and science. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel Clemens), The Prince and the Pauper. 
Harper. 


By a strange accident a prince becomes a poor boy and a beggar boy be- 
comes a king; both learn by interesting adventures the best qualities of 
manhood. 


Weaver, Eli Witwer, Building a Career. Association Press. 
This book has a chapter on the life work you might like to do. 


Whitehead, Harold, Your Job. Biddle. Business Publications, 
New York. 


How to choose a job; how to secure a job; how to hold a job; how to grow 
onajob, Seventeen qualities that a successful man or woman must possess. 


A. FINDING ONE’S WORK 


1. GOING AFTER A JOB 
GARDNER HUNTING 


What are you planning to do during the next summer vacation? 
If you are going to work for wages, perhaps you will find profit in 
this selection. Read it to see what characteristics are valuable in ap- 
plying for a job. 


“You don’t deserve a job!” 

The tall young man who had stood beside Billy Lanford 
in the office of the Carrigan Construction Company had fol- 
lowed him out and now stood at his elbow in the street, appar- 
ently with the sole purpose of delivering his decidedly per- 
sonal comment. 

Billy had just failed to secure the place of timekeeper for 
which he had applied. He had wanted the place very much 
indeed; he had made up his mind to earn money this summer, 
and the timekeeper at Carrigan’s received ten dollars a week 
for what Billy had understood was only very moderate exer- 
tion. Now the sudden sharp criticism from a stranger 
sounded like an insult. Billy flared. 

“Well, say!” he began. 

“Don’t get angry, now,” interrupted the other, his bright. 
brown eyes «holding Billy’s steadily. “You thought you 
could get that job when you went in there, didn’t you?” _ 
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Billy wanted to answer sharply and escape. But the very 
unusualness of the attack aroused his curiosity. 

“Of course I thought I could get it,”’ he answered. 

“ec Why?” 

Billy found himself at a momentary loss for an answer. 

“You told Andy Jaynes, the manager, that you’d had no 
experience, didn’t you?”’ 

Ves, but ——” 

“Vou didn’t like the idea of getting to the gate at seven- 
thirty in the morning, did you?” 

“T didn’t say any such " 

“No; you only looked it. You were surprised that you 
would have to stay till six-thirty at night, weren’t you?” 

Billy stopped answering. He was angry; but he felt the 
blood rise slowly in a hot wave over his cheeks and neck, and 
he found it hard to continue looking resentfully into the 
brown eyes. 

“And you resented the idea that the timekeeper had to 
help in the shipping-room when he was off the gate, didn’t 
you?” 

Billy backed away against the fence. He wanted to shout 
aloud a denial of these charges; but he could not say a word. 
He knew that there was truth in every one of them. 

“Jaynes knew how you felt,” went on his new acquaint- 
ance. ‘Both he and I saw you were trying to cheat him.” 

“Cheat him !” 

“Certainly. You had nothing to sell, had you? Neither 
experience, nor knowledge, nor willingness to work. All you 
wanted was to get his ten dollars a week and get it easy; you 
had no notion of being worth ten dollars a week, had you?” 

The young man stood silent a moment, waiting. Billy 
Lanford was raging. He was angry enough to strike; but he 
knew that what had been said was true, and that fact held 
his tongue and hand. 

“Do you know what you have done this morning? ” asked 
his accuser. ‘‘You’ve started a reputation !” 
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Then the man turned away. Billy was left alone, stand- 
ing with his back to the fence, his hands gripping the pickets 
behind him, his face and his heart burning as he had never 
known them to burn before. 

A reprimand from an utter stranger! It was some min- 
utes before Billy turned and walked slowly away down the 
street, hardly knowing where he meant to go. It had been 
bad enough to think of going home and reporting his failure. 
Now, he felt as if he had been whipped, and for something too 
downright disgraceful to report at all. 

Who the man might be, or how he had happened to see ~ 
and hear the application to Mr. Jaynes, Billy did not know. 
It was very strange that he should have gone out of his way 
to denounce an action that did not concern him. It was cer- 
tainly very officious of him. 

The town in which Billy lived was a large one. It seemed 
improbable that he would ever meet the stranger again. He 
would be unlikely ever again to see Mr. Jaynes of the Car- 
rigan Construction Company. Billy had heard of the vacant 
position through a man his father knew in the Carrigan office. 
That man need hear only that Billy had not secured the place. 
What did the fellow mean when he said, “‘“You’ve started a _ 
reputation !”’? 

‘““A reputation as a cheat!’ Billy said half aloud involun- 
tarily. “It’s so. They saw; both of them saw through me. 
I’m a cheap little shirk, and ’m not worth any one’s ten 
dollars a week. And they both know it.” | 

The boy was stung to the quick. His conscience was stirred. 

“T must go and get a place to work somewhere, now,” he 
thought. ‘“‘I must! I’ve got to prove that chap wrong.” 

He hurried on, thinking, planning, squirming under the 
memory of the rebuke he had received. Then it occurred to 
him that the criticism, if not merely an ill-natured affront, 
must have had a friendly impulse. 

“He told me where my mistake was,” he said to himself. 
“What did he do it for?” 
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As he remembered it now, there appeared to have been no 
contempt in the young man’s tone. There had been only a 
sharp incisiveness and an earnest effort to convince. 

Billy’s ideas grew clearer. That last phrase about repu- 
tation — he must go back and try to change the impression 
he had created at Carrigan’s. 

He was two miles from the construction company’s offices 
when he reached this conclusion. He remembered Andrew 
Jaynes’s shrewd gaze, and shrank from the prospect of fac- 
ing it again. 

But an hour and a half after the talk at the picket fence 
Billy Lanford stood again at the railing beside Mr. Jaynes’s 
desk. 

“I came back, Mr. Jaynes,” he said. 

The manager’s gray eyes narrowed in puzzled fashion for 
an instant; then he asked: 

“What for?” | 

“Because I — I’m ashamed of having applied as I did — 
of thinking only about the salary, and not about the work. 
I —a man who heard me talk to you — told me I showed 
what I was thinking of, by that. And I came back to square 
myself.” 

Mr. Jaynes leaned back in his chair. “And you came 
back here to tell me this?” 

“Yes, sir.” Billy flushed. 

“The timekeeper’s job was filled this morning.”’ 

“T suppose so.” 

“Then why do you suppose I care anything about you or 
your application ?”’ 

Billy felt rebuffed. “I haven’t any idea you do,” he an- 
swered. ‘But I’d like you to know that I did have a decent 
idea of earning the money I want to get.” 

Mr. Jaynes wrote a few words on a slip of paper and then 
pointed to a glass door across the office. 

“Take this to Mr. Walter Carrigan, in that room,” he said. 

Billy took the slip and obeyed the direction. He knocked 
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at the glass door and opened it. Then he stood still with 
amazement. The man standing by a window was the man 
who had talked to him in the street. 

“Are you — are you Mr. Carrigan?” stammered Billy. 

“Pm Mr. Carrigan, junior,” replied the young man. 

“T’ve come back,” said Billy. 

“T knew you would if you had any self-respect. That’s 
why I said what I did to you. I thought you looked like a 
boy who only needed waking up.” 

Billy stood silent a moment. Then he said, “Mr. Carri- 
gan, I know the timekeeper’s job is filled, but I want a chance 
to — to show you ——-”’ 

Mr. Carrigan smiled, as Billy hesitated and stopped. “I 
am quite sure you do,” he answered. “That’s why you 
came back. And I think I can find a place for a boy who 
feels that way.” 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. What qualities in Billy led the younger Carrigan to employ him? 
Was Carrigan a wise employer? Explain. Read the para- 
graph which contains Carrigan’s strongest criticism of Billy. 

2. Give examples of some good reputations started by boys and girls 
while they were in your school. What had they to sell? What 
qualities that Billy lacked have you to sell? 

3. Did Billy expect to get the job when he went back? Read parts 
to support your answer. 

4. What traits would have attracted an employer in Ernest of “The 
Great Stone Face,” p. 411, Book One; Abraham Lincoln; 
George Washington; Sheard’s “Postmen,” p. 256; Henry Monk; 
Gannet; Cyrus McCormick; Michael Pupin; Benjamin Frank- 
lin? 

5. Volunteer work. Applicant’s list; make a place in your note-book 
for ‘What an applicant should remember.” Put down all the 
suggestions that you get during the next few weeks; you should 
have at least three entries from the preceding selections. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS. — 1. “Finding a Life Work,’’ H. Munster- 
berg, in McClure’s Magazine, 32: 3809-395. 2. ‘‘The Ripe Peach,” 
R. S. Spears, in Scribner’s Magazine, 71: 163-173. 3. “My Vocation,” 
G. S. Drury, in The Thoughts of Youth, 168-178. 4. ‘Finding a Job,” 
E. W. Burgess, in Lessons in Community and National Life, B-8. 
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2. TO-DAY 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Can you see a reason for including this poem after the preceding 
selection ? 


So here hath been dawning 
-Another blue Day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new Day is born; 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did: 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day: 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 


3. KATHERINE 
MINNIE J. REYNOLDS 


Read the story quickly. When you have finished, suggest another 
title which will show the fitness of this story to be in “Finding One’s 
Work.” 


Katherine seemed to be a sort of leader among her play- 
mates. I used to see them in groups clustered around her, 
sometimes perfectly silent while she did the talking, again 
all talking at once, apparently excited. Sometimes she seemed 
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to be giving orders and laying out parts for each one. Again 
there seemed to be rebellion and violent arguments. But 
Katherine could talk them all down; or, if she couldn’t, her 
last resort was to stalk off towards home without a word. 
Then they would go chasing after her, calling: “Aw, now, Kit, 
don’t go off mad. Aw, now, Kit, c’mon, we'll do it your 
way.” ‘They would stand any meanness from her if she would 
only stay with them. 

She had them play Shakespeare. Katherine read Shake- 
speare before she was twelve; sat up in bed to read it nights, to 
her father’s great wrath. . . . I don’t know how she got the 
idea that Shakespeare was to be played. She had never seen 
a play or heard of one, so far as I know. Anyway, she staged 
a good deal of Shakespeare one year in an empty barn. 

They played “Hamlet” and ‘Julius Cesar” in this way, 
and some others—I forget now. They came to grief over 
“Hamlet.” The butcher’s son was cast for the title rdle. 
At one place Katherine had him say: “The blood that drip- 
peth from this dagger in my hand—” At this moment, as 
he scowled fiercely at the dagger, a boy in the audience piped 
out: “It’s a calf’s!” Forgetting all about his part, the 
butcher’s boy shook his dagger at the interpolator and 
shrieked: “I know who you are that said that, and I’ll lick 
you to-morrow, smarty ape.” 

The audience went into fits and the show broke up in dis- 
order. But afterwards Johnny Bream and the butcher’s boy 
fought, and real blood dripped from real noses. Their mothers 
inquired into matters, and then told around that “that Kitty 
Dale was at the bottom of all the mischief done in this 
village.” 

I never saw the Shakespeare plays. It was the teacher 
told me about it. She stopped me on the street and talked 
twenty minutes about what a remarkable child Katherine 
was. 


“She’s a genius! You ought to make a dramatic artist of 
her,’’ she said. 
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“T’d like to make a dish-washing artist of her,” said I. 

Katherine was fourteen when we moved to Wyburn. She 
was entered in the eighth grade in the middle of the winter. 
In June this grade would be promoted to the high school if 
they passed their examinations. It was my first contact 
with a real graded school. Near the end of the term the prin- 
cipal came to see me. He was a conscientious young man, 
very solemn and nervous. 

“Mrs. Dale,’”’ said he, ‘‘your daughter doesn’t know the 
multiplication table.” 

I was silent. It was a fresh shame put on me by Kather- 
ine; not to know the multiplication table at fourteen ! 

‘She knows the 2’s,” said he desperately, “‘but she doesn’t 
know the 3’s, or anything beyond except the 5’s and 1o’s. 
She doesn’t know fractions, she doesn’t know long division, 
she can’t multiply and carry, she can’t subtract and borrow. 
She doesn’t know the multiplication table.” He came back to 
that with a sort of wail. ‘‘Her arithmetic paper in examina- 
tion was a blank,” said he. “She doesn’t know anything 
about arithmetic. There’s a blank in her mind where that 
ought to be. And she’s got to go into the high school in Sep- 
tember. How can I admit her to the high school when she 
doesn’t:know the multiplication table? 

“Couldn’t you, Mrs. Dale,” said he hesitatingly, “couldn’t 
you teach her the multiplication table this summer, so she 
could go on with her class in the fall? You’ve taught her so 
many things that are not taught in school that I’m sure you 
can.” 

“We've paid school taxes a good many years,” said I, 
grimly; ‘it seems a pity if I’ve got to do the teaching too. 
But I’ll see what I can do.” 

“Do, Mrs. Dale, do,” said he eagerly, grabbing his hat. 
“Vour daughter is such a genius.” 

There was that same word again. A genius. Well, if she 
was a genius, she could learn the multiplication table. The 
day after school was out I took her to her room, put the key 
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in the outside of the lock, and talked to her as I never had 
before. 

“You'll learn that multiplication table or you won’t leave 
this room this summer,” said I. ‘You'll learn it so you can 
say it upside down and hindside too. Don’t tell me that a 
girl that can learn Shakespeare and ‘Ivry’ can’t learn the 
multiplication table — a simple thing like that. I’m not going 
to have any more nonsense. You've disgraced this family 
long enough.” 

The expense of keeping Rob in Harvard bore heavily on us. 
In the spring of the year when she was sixteen Katherine came 
in one day and said in an offhand way: ‘“‘I’ve got the district 
school at Knapp’s Station. Two dollars a week and board 
around. ‘The school keeps through May, June, and July. 
I can catch up with my class in August and go on with them 
in September. Rob’s costing so much, I thought maybe that 
would help out.” 

Now that was very thoughtful of Katherine. Not one of 
the boys had been so thoughtful. But it spoiled it all to have 
her go off and get the school without saying a word to any one 
that way. I couldn’t speak for a minute. Then I said: 
“How did you get the school?” 

“Old man Knapp,” she said laconically. “He drives in 
every Saturday with a load of produce. I’ve known him ever 
since we moved to Wyburn. He’s a funny old codger.” 

She gave that curious little grin of hers. 

“How did you get a certificate to teach school?” said I. 

“I took the county examinations when they were held two 
months ago in the court house.” 

“Very well, Katherine,” said I; “I hope you’ll get through 
all BRE oo, 

At the end of July old man Knapp brought her home in his 
farm-wagon. It was just like Katherine to ride through the 
Streets of Wyburn in a lumber wagon. When she went up- 
stairs, I asked him how she had got on. “Haw, haw, haw!” 
said he, yawping with laughter. “I dunno how much they 
learned, but ye never see a passel o’ kids so dead set on goin’ 
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t’ skule. Ye cuddn’t keep ’em to hum with a club. And that 
there last day of skule, ye never see sech a gang as turned out. 
The hull countryside from ’way over Massena way come to 
them there closin’ exercises. They waz hangin’ out o’ the 
winders. Tell ye, Mis’ Dale, that there girl 0’ yourn’s a 
caution, she is. Ye can see the steam a-comin’ outen her boot 
heels when she walks.” 

Katherine had her whole $24 in her pocket. She came and 
handed it out to me without a word, but it seemed to me 
there was a kind of wistful look in her eyes. 

“Katherine,” said I, “‘you’ve been a good, thoughtful girl 
to do this. You’ve earned your own board for three months, 
and this $24 will buy your coat and dress for winter. That 
will help out your poor father wonderfully. Mr. Knapp 
speaks well of you, and I am glad you have done so well with 
your first school.” The tears sprang to her eyes and rolled 
down her thin, dark cheeks. I tried to put my arms around 
her, but she slipped away and ran out. 

During Katherine’s last year in the high school an inter- 
high-school oratorical contest was arranged by the Board of 
State Regents at Albany. Each high school was to elect its 
orator, subject to the veto of the faculty. Then the high 
schools of each county were to hold contests. The winner in 
each county was to go to Albany for a grand State contest. 
The State winner was to have his expenses to Albany paid, 
and receive one year’s tuition in any institution of higher 
learning he wished to name, and the school that sent him was 
to receive a gold medal. 

The Wyburn High School instantly elected Katherine with 
a whoop. I was not surprised at this, nor was I surprised 
when she won the county contest. She could always speak 
pieces, and it was never any use or value that I could see. 
. We were counting every penny to keep Rob in Harvard, and 
didn’t know which way to turn to squeeze out her expenses 
to Albany. But we couldn’t refuse her, and I think she 
would have walked to Albany if we had. 

I wasn’t surprised when she won, hands down. But, I own, 
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I was surprised at the fuss they made over it. The New 
York papers had pieces about it, with her picture, that they 
took themselves. Wyburn went wild. To think that little 
Wyburn, ’way up in St. Lawrence County, had taken the 
medal away from Rochester and Buffalo and New York itself. 
Mr. Dale’s office was full of business men who went to con- 
gratulate him. Strangers stopped me on the street to speak 
about it. The whole high school and the whole town met 
her at the depot when she came back. 

Then the town had to hear the oration that won the prize. 
The high school auditorium wasn’t big enough. The Opera 
House was given to them free, and the whole town turned . 
out. All the trustees and ministers and teachers sat on the 
platform, and Mr. Dale and I were invited to sit there too; 
but we wanted to sit down in front where we could see her. 
She gave them the Albany oration, but that wasn’t enough. 
She must give something else. .. . She gave—what do you 
think? Jean Poussin. 

Jean Poussin was a shiftless, guzzling old Frenchman who 
had hung around Maple Hollow for years. He talked inces- 
santly. His tongue was never still one minute. 

Now I had never thought Jean Poussin was funny. I had 
just thought he was an old nuisance. But when Katherine 
began to talk exactly as he had, and tell those long, rambling 
stories of his precisely as he had, with the very accent, sud- 
denly I saw that Jean Poussin was excruciatingly funny, and 
always had been. 

Then it changed, and I began to feel sober and sad. Jean 
Poussin’s little girl dies. Poor Jean Poussin! Was it like 
that? And I had never gone near. Never stepped inside the 
house. But that girl of mine had gone and heard it all, and 
it had lain in her mind like a strain of exquisite music, to 
come out years after and wring our hard hearts. I thought . 
about my first little boy, that died before Rob was born, so 
many years ago, and of the little grave all alone down in the 
churchyard at Maple Hollow, and of how we must all go 
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there, one by one, and lie down beside him. And I guess 
every grown-up person in the room thought of somebody he 
had lost. The tears were raining down their faces and the 
house was still as death, only now and then a stifled sob. 
And that girl of mine stood up there in the little ten-cent 
white lawn that I made her, with her beautiful velvet voice 
that filled every corner of the Opera House, and just played 
on our heart-strings as some great player would play on a 
violin. Interpreter of life. That’s what you were, my girl. 

Well, for the first time I saw that I had a daughter to be 
proud of. I realized that she had a beautiful and extraordi- 
nary accomplishment. I couldn’t see anything else in it. It 
would make her attractive and sought for, but it had no con- 
nection with the practical side of life. My idea was that 
Katherine would teach school for a few years and then marry. 
That seemed the natural and logical course of events. 

But no. Katherine coolly informed us that she had chosen 
a year’s tuition at the Boston School of Oratory, and would 
leave the first of September. Both of us thought it was a 
wild idea. The day had gone by when we could be sharp or 
authoritative with Katherine. But we explained it to her, 
kindly. 

“Tf you must go to school any more, Katherine,” said I, 
““why not go to the State Normal at Potsdam? That would 
give you a certificate to teach anywhere in the State, and you 
might even get into the New York City schools. But you 
can teach right here at Wyburn and live at home, without 
any more expense for schooling; and you have a good educa- 
tion already. . . .” 

She rose and walked to the door. There she paused and 
looked back. ‘You needn’t send me,” said she; “Dll go my- 
self.” 

And she did. She went calmly on and made her prepara- 
tions and went to Boston that fall. 

And where do you think she got her money? Old man 
Knapp lent it to her. Did you ever? Lent her five hundred 
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dollars on her personal note, and he wouldn’t have lent a cent 
to any man in Wyburn without demanding all the property 
he had in the world as security. 

Well, Katherine never again asked us for any money. And 
two years later, when Mr. Dale died, it was Katherine, of all 
the children, that gave me a home. I had only my furniture, 
the old house at Maple Hollow, which brought me only ten 
dollars a month rent, and a few hundreds in cash. 

‘“‘Come, mother, come to Boston. I want you; I need you.” 
She was at it day and night. 

I made my next to the last appeal to her. 

“Tf you will go back to Maple Hollow with me,” said I, 
“we can live in the old house. It’s mine, and will make a 
home for us as long as we live. You can always teach in the 
Maple Hollow school, and I can get summer boarders. We 
won't have much, but we never need fear want as long as we 
live. We will be perfectly safe.” 

She was a stone to all my pleading, and finally, against ali 
my better judgment, I went to Boston. 

With old man Knapp’s money she had rented and furnished 
a flat, and let rooms to girl students. By working mornings 
and nights out of school she managed to pay her rent and 
feed herself. For her clothes and Mr. Knapp’s interest, which 
she always paid, she depended on chance readings, for which 
she was paid from three to ten dollars. She slept on a lounge 
in her kitchen, and had no other place to wash and dress her- 
self. Imagine that for a girl brought up like Katherine! 

The last appeal I ever made to Katherine was when she 
was graduated from the school. Ruelstein, the head of the 
great bureau of lectures and amusement features, wanted her 
to sign with him for five years at twenty-five dollars a week. 
I thought our fortunes were made. I had never known a 
woman in my life who made twenty-five dollars a week. And 
to think of having it sure for the next five years! She sat 
silent and preoccupied. When I finally grasped the fact that 
she didn’t mean to take it, I turned white. : 
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“Tf Ruelstein is willing to sign me for five years,” she said, 
“and run all risks of my failure and non-employment, it’s 
because he’s pretty sure of making a big profit off me. Why 
shouldn’t I make that profit myself? Why should I make 
profits for Ruelstein?”’ . 

She went and told Ruelstein that she was thinking of start- 
ing a club woman’s lecture bureau, and that some rich Boston 
club women were ready to back her. Eventually she signed 
with him for one year at fifty dollars a week. 

Well, it isn’t necessary to give each year after that. A 
thousand dollars a week for an average of twenty weeks in 
the year — Katherine made that for years. I travelled with 
her in those days. I made a home for her wherever she 
stopped. I took care of her like a child. She liked to 
have me. She always said nobody else made her comfort- 
able. 

I took care of her clothes. And such clothes! How could 
I ever have thought Katherine a homely child? She is the 
most glorious, elegant, beautiful creature. That thin, sharp 
profile of hers is like a cameo; her hair a mass of dusky night; 
her dark eyes shine like stars; and the trailing folds of lustrous 
satin sweep downward from her bust, held there by a great 
flashing diamond sunburst or some old Oriental clasp of 
beaten gold, with her lovely head rising above like one of 
those colored Italian statues on a pedestal. 

I have seen three thousand people swayed by her words as 
the wind sways the ripe wheat in August; moved till the foun- 
tains of mirth gush forth in Niagaras of laughter; moved till 
the unspoken depths of the human heart are stirred, and each 
man’s private grief reaches up to clutch his throat with icy 
fingers. 

“T don’t seem to see myself an actress. I just want to 
speak my pieces.”’ 

She has spoken her pieces around the world. 

She adds constantly. Life is her school, and the human 
race her teachers. She gets materials from street-cars, from 
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store-counters, from mining camps, and from great city 
hotels. 

Her college-boy pieces—she got those from Rob and his 
friends when he was in Harvard. She comes out as a college 
boy; not a ballet girl dressed up for a boy, but an actual, sure- 
enough young dude of a junior. When she gave that series 
at Harvard, the students nearly had convulsions. She takes 
off the President of the United States. She learned the 
Southern darky when she was down there—went and sat 
around in their cabins, just as she used to with the Indians 
and gypsies. 

But for the great staple, basic fabric of her evenings, where 
do you think she goes? Back to Maple Hollow. You know 
her children’s pieces; they’re all patented—-I mean copy- 
righted. And they’re nothing but the Maple Hollow chil- 
dren. I can recognize the village children, the French chil- 
dren, her teachers, old man Knapp, her brothers, and me, 
her own mother. The favorite of them all is the Shakespeare 
in the barn. Her version of the plays in itself almost kills 
people that know Shakespeare, and she finishes with that 
calf’s blood story with the butcher boy’s face — the very face 
of a little boy convulsed with rage. How Katherine can make 
such faces I don’t know. 

Finally came her marriage. When I was a girl, a girl was 
an old maid at twenty-five and it was flung in her face. Kath- 
erine had been an old maid a long time by my count, but 
some way the name fell flat. I thought a good deal about her 
marrying at first. It made my blood run cold to see how 
Katherine refused men — counts and princes and smart Ameri- 
cans. Then, after a while, I didn’t think any more about it. 
What man was big enough for Katherine, and what one house 
could hold her? 

Suddenly she did it, after refusing eleven men, to my cer- 
tain knowledge. And Randolph is certainly a prince among © 
men; he worships the ground she walks on; and, though he 
isn’t in the multi-billionaire class, he could buy the whole of 
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Wyburn and forget what he spent the money for. It was 
through him and his friends that Rob built up the splendid 
practice he has. 

They have two lovely children. The girl is like him, but 
the boy is just such another long-legged, stramming, obstinate 
thing as Katherine was. But do you think I worry, after 
bringing up Katherine? 

Katherine still appears several weeks each year. But she 
gives it all away. She kept that last shirt-waist girls’ strike 
going. She financed the suffrage campaign in Montana. She 
gave Maple Hollow a beautiful public library; and she gave 
one to Knapp Station, and named it after old man Knapp. 

We had a heart-to-heart talk once, Katherine and I. We 
both cried, and in those tears the last trace of bitterness was 
washed away. I asked her to forgive me for all the years I 
was so hard on her. And she said: ‘‘Why, mother, you were 
the best mother any child ever had, and I was a rotten mean 
kid. I thank God every day of my life that you didn’t die, 
like father, before I had time to make it up to you.” 

One day I sat mending a pair of her silk stockings. She 
would toss them away the first hole that came in them, but I 
couldn’t bear to see such waste. 

“Ah, my dear,” said I, “‘after all, you wouldn’t have made 
a very good poor man’s wife, would you?” 

“T don’t see why,” said she, promptly. “I think I would 
have made a first-class poor man’s wife. I would make 
twenty thousand dollars and set him up in business.” 

And that’s exactly what she would do. Sa doa 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Explain whether Katherine’s successes excused her for the weak- 
nesses her mother describes. Was it Katherine’s fault that the 
boys fought after the dramatization of “Hamlet”? 

2. In what ways did Katherine show her resolution to succeed ? 
Name opportunities she made for herself. What was her great- 
est success? How early did she begin to find her life work? 
What does her story suggest about starting in life? 
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3. Find evidence on p. 428 that good listeners add something to what 
they hear. Explain how this is true of readers, using an ex- 
ample. 

4. The characteristics of a good short story: 

a. It must answer the question who: it has characters. 

b. It must answer the question what: it narrates events or actions, 
omitting all useless details. 

c. It must answer the question where : it locates the events or scenes. 

d. It must answer the question why: it contains a purpose for the 
events. 


The value of all stories may be estimated by these four tests. Some 
stories contain all of them; others, while paying attention to all four, 
lay special stress upon one, or perhaps two of the features named. Is 
“Katherine” a character story, an events story, a scene story, or a moral 
story? Is the interest chiefly in plot, in character, in setting, in mood, 
in theme? Explain. 


4. ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


This famous address has been delivered thousands of times in vari- 
ous parts of the world. It has brought Mr. Conwell more than a mil- 
lion dollars, every cent of which he has given to help young men secure 
an education. 

The address is built on what we may call ‘the target plan,” and may 
be represented in this way. The bull’s-eye in the centre of the target 
may represent Mr. Conwell’s central idea. The address itself is made 


Your best opportunities 
may be right at home 


: 
: 
: 
: 
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up of five parts, all of which develop or support the central idea in 
exactly the same way; each in a sense draws a circle around the bull’s- 
eye. 

A target is used by archers, who stand at a distance and try to shoot 
their arrows into the target, endeavoring, of course, to hit the bull’s- 
eye. Each arrow lodging in the bull’s-eye counts 20, each in the in- 
nermost circle counts 15, and so on, the scores lessening in value as the 
arrows lodge toward the outer edge of the target. 

As you read the selection, determine whether the examples used 
by Mr. Conwell are arranged in the order of decreasing value in sup- 
porting his central idea. 


When going down the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers many 
years ago I found myself under the direction of an old Arab 
guide whom we hired up at Bagdad. He thought that it was 
not only his duty to guide us down those rivers but also to 
entertain us with stories curious and weird, ancient and mod- 
ern, strange and familiar. Many of them I have forgotten, 
and I am glad I have, but there is one I shall never forget. 

Said he, “I will tell you a story now which I reserve for my 
particular friends.” When he emphasized the words “par- 
ticular friends,’ I listened, and I have ever been glad I did. 
I really feel devoutly thankful that there are 1,674 young 
men who have been carried through college by this lecture 
who are also glad that I did listen. 

The old guide told me that there once lived not far from 
the River Indus an ancient Persian by the name of Ali Hafed. 
He said that Ali Hafed owned a very large farm; that he had 
orchards, grain fields, and gardens; that he had money at 
interest and was a wealthy and contented man. He was con- 
tented because he was wealthy, and wealthy because he was 
contented. One day there visited that old Persian farmer 
one of those ancient Buddhist priests, one of the wise men of 
the East. He sat down by the fire and told the old farmer 
how this world of ours was made. He said that this world 
was once a mere bank. of fog, and that the Almighty thrust 
his finger into this bank of fog and began slowly to move his 
finger around, increasing the speed, until at last he whirled 
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this bank of fog into a solid ball of fire. Then it went rolling 
through the universe, burning its way through other banks of 
fog, and condensed the moisture without until it fell in floods 
of rain, upon its hot surface and cooled the outward crust. 
Then the internal fires bursting outward through the crust 
threw up the mountains and hills, the valleys, the plains and 
prairies, of this wonderful world of ours. If this internal 
molten mass came bursting out and cooled very quickly it be- 
came granite; less quickly, gold; and, after gold, diamonds 
were made. 

Said the old priest, ‘‘A diamond is a congealed drop of sun- 
light.”’ Now that is literally scientifically true — that a dia- 
mond is an actual deposit of carbon from the sun. The old 
priest told Ali Hafed that if he had one diamond the size of 
his thumb he could purchase the county, and if he had a 
mine of diamonds he could place his children upon thrones 
through the influence of their great wealth. 

Ali Hafed heard all about diamonds, how much they were 
worth, and went to his bed that night a poor man. He had 
not lost anything, but he was poor because he was discon- 
tented, and discontented because he feared he was poor. He 
said, ‘‘I want a mine of diamonds,” and he lay awake all 
night. 

Early in the morning he sought out the priest. ‘Will you 
tell me where I can find diamonds?” 

“Diamonds! What do you want with diamonds ?”’ 

“Why, I wish to be immensely rich.” 

“Well, then, go along and find them. That is all you have 
to do; go and find them, and then you have them.” 

“But I don’t know where to go.” 

“Well, if you will find a river that runs through white sands, 
between high mountains, in those white sands you will always 
find diamonds.” 

“T don’t believe there is any such river.” 

“Oh, yes, there are plenty of them. All you have to do is 


to go and find them, and then you have them.” 
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Said Ali Hafed, “TI will go.” 

So he sold his farm, collected his money, left his family in 
charge of a neighbor, and away he went in search of diamonds. 
He began his search, very properly to my mind, at the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. Afterward he came around into Pales- 
tine; then wandered on into Europe; and at last, when his 
money was all spent and he was in rags, wretchedness, and 
poverty, he stood on the shore of the bay at Barcelona, in 
Spain, when a great tidal wave came rolling in between the 
pillars of Hercules, and the poor, afflicted, suffering, dying 
man could not resist the awful temptation to cast himself into 
that incoming tide, and he sank beneath its foaming crest, 
never to rise in this life again. 

The man who purchased Ali Hafed’s farm, one day led his 
camel into the garden to drink, and as the camel put its nose 
into the shallow water of that garden brook, Ali Hafed’s suc- 
cessor noticed a curious flash of light from the white sands of 
the stream. He pulled out a black stone having an eye of 
light reflecting all the hues of the rainbow. He took the peb- 
ble into the house and put it on the mantel which covers the 
central fires, and forgot all about it. 

A few days later this same old priest came in to visit Ali 
Hafed’s successor. The moment he opened the drawing-room 
door he saw the flash of light on the mantel; he rushed up to 
it and shouted: “Here is a diamond! Has Ali Hafed re- 
turned ?”’ 

“Oh, no, Ali Hafed has not returned, and that is not a dia- 
mond. That is nothing but a stone we found right out here 
in our own garden.” 

“But,” said the priest, ‘I tell you I know a diamond when 
I see it. I know positively that is a diamond.” 

Then together they rushed out into the old garden and 
stirred up the white sands with their fingers, and lo! there 
came up other more beautiful and valuable gems than the 
first. ‘‘Thus,” said the guide to me — and, friends, it is his- 
torically true — “‘was discovered the diamond mine of Gol- 
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conda, the most magnificent diamond mine in all the history 
of mankind, excelling the Kimberley itself. The Kohinoor 
and the Orloff, of the crown jewels of England and Russia, 
the largest on earth, came from that mine.” 

When that old Arab guide told me the second chapter of 
his story, he then took off his Turkish cap and swung it around 
in the air again to get my attention to the moral. As he 
swung his hat he said to me: “Had Ali Hafed remained at 
home and dug in his own garden, instead of wretchedness, 
starvation, and death by suicide in a strange land he would 
have had ‘acres of diamonds.’ For every acre of that old 
farm, yes, every shovelful, afterward revealed gems which 
since have decorated the crowns of monarchs.” 

When he had added the moral to his story I saw why he 
reserved it for his “particular friends.” But I did not tell 
him I could see it. It was that mean old Arab’s way of going 
around a thing like a lawyer, to say indirectly what he did 
not dare say directly, that ‘‘in his private opinion there was 
a certain young man then traveling down the Tigris River 
who might better be at home in America.” I did not tell 
him I could see that, but I told him his story reminded me of 
one, and [I think I wiil tell it to you. 

I told him of a man out in California in 1847 who owned a 
ranch. He heard they had discovered gold in southern Cali- 
fornia, and so with a passion for gold he sold his ranch to 
Colonel Sutter, and away he went, never to come back. 
Colonel Sutter put a mill upon a stream that ran through 
that ranch, and one day his little girl brought some wet sand 
from the raceway into their home and sifted it through her 
fingers before the fire, and in that falling sand a visitor saw 
the first shining scales of real gold that were ever discovered 
in California. The man who had owned that ranch wanted 
gold, and he could have secured it for the mere taking. In- 
deed, thirty-eight millions of dollars have been taken out of | 


a very few acres since then. About eight years ago I deliv- 


ered this lecture in a city that stands on that farm, and they 
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told me that a one-third owner for years and years had been 


_getting one hundred and twenty dollars in gold every fifteen 
minutes, sleeping or waking, without taxation. You and I 


would enjoy an income like that —if we didn’t have to pay 
an income tax. 

But a better illustration really than that occurred here at 
home. There was a man living in Pennsylvania, not unlike 
some Pennsylvanians you have seen, who owned a farm, and 
sold it. But before he sold it he decided to secure employ- 
ment collecting coal oil for his cousin, who was in business in 
Canada, where they first discovered oil on this continent. 
They dipped it from the running streams at that early time. 

So this Pennsylvania farmer wrote to his cousin asking for 
employment. You see, friends, this farmer was not alto- 
gether a foolish man. No, he was not. He did not leave his 
farm until he had something else to do. Of all the simpletons 
the stars shine on I don’t know of a worse one than the man 
who leaves one job before he has got another. When he wrote 
to his cousin for employment, his cousin replied: “I cannot 
engage you because you know nothing about the oil business.” 

Well, then the old farmer said, “I will know,” and with 
most commendable zeal he set himself at the study of the 
whole subject. He began away back at the second day of 
God’s creation, when this world was covered thick and deep 
with that rich vegetation which since has turned to the primi- 
tive beds of coal. He studied the subject until he found that 
the drainings really of those rich beds of coal furnished coal 
oil that was worth pumping, and then he found how it came 
up with the living springs. He studied until he knew what 
it looked like, smelled like, tasted like, and how to refine it. 
Now said he in his letter to his cousin, ‘‘I understand the oil 
business.” His cousin answered, “All right; come on.” 

So he sold his farm, according to the county record, for 
$833 (even money, “no cents”). He had scarcely gone from 
that place before the man who purchased the spot went out 
to arrange for the watering of cattle. He found the previous 
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owner had gone out years before and put a plank across the 
brook back of the barn, edgewise into the surface of the water 
just a few inches. The purpose of that plank at the sharp 
angle across the brook was to throw over to the other bank a 
dreadful-looking scum through which the cattle would not 
put their noses. But with that plank there to throw it all 
over to one side, the cattle would drink below, and thus that 
man who had gone to Canada had been himself damming 
back for twenty-three years a flood of coal oil which the State 
geologists of Pennsylvania declared to us ten years later was 
even then worth a hundred millions of doilars to our State, 
and four years ago our geologist declared the discovery to be 
worth to our State a thousand millions of dollars. ‘The man 
who owned that territory on which the city of Titusville now 
stands, and those Pleasantville valleys, had studied the sub- 
ject from the second day of God’s creation clear down to the 
present time. He had studied it until he knew all about it, 
and yet he is said to have sold the whole of it for $833, and 
again J say, “no sense.” 

The best illustration I ever heard was of John Jacob Astor. 
You know that he made the money of the Astor family when 
he lived in New York. He came across the sea in debt for 
his fare. But that poor boy with nothing in his pocket made 
the fortune of the Astor family on one principle. Some young 
man here to-night will say: ‘‘Well, they could make those 
fortunes over in New York, but they could not do it in Phila- 
delphia!”’ My friends, did you ever read that wonderful 
book of Jacob Riis, wherein is given his statistical account of 
the records taken in 1889 of 107 millionaires of New York. 
If you read the account, you will see that out of 107 million- 
aires, only seven made their money in New York. Out of 
the 107 millionaires worth ten million dollars in real estate 
then, 67 of them made their money in towns of less than 
3,500 inhabitants. It makes not so much difference where 
you are as who you are. But if you cannot get rich in Phila- 
delphia you certainly cannot do it in New York. 
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Now John Jacob Astor illustrated what can be done any- 
where. He had a mortgage once on a millinery store, and they 
could not sell bonnets enough to pay the interest on his money. 
So he foreclosed the mortgage, took possession of the store, and 
went into partnership with the very same people, in the same 
store, with the same capital. He did not give them a dollar of 
capital. They had to sell goods to get any money. ‘Then he 
left them alone in the store just as they had been before, and 
he went out and sat down on a bench in the park in the 
shade. 

What was John Jacob Astor doing out there, and in part- 
nership with people who had failed on his own hands? He 
had the most important and, to my mind, the most pleasant 
part of that partnership on his hands. For as Astor sat on 
the bench he was watching the ladies as they went by, and 
where is the man who would not get rich at that business? 
As he sat on the bench, if a lady passed him with her shoulders 
back and head up, and looked straight to the front as if she 
did not care if all the world did gaze on her, then he studied 
her bonnet, and by the time it was out of sight he knew the 
shape of the frame, the color of the trimmings, and the crink- 
lings in the feather. I sometimes try to describe a bonnet, 
but not always. I would not try to describe a modern bon- 
net. Where is the man that could describe one — this aggre- 
gation of all sorts of driftwood stuck on the back of the head, 
or the side of the neck, like a rooster with only one tail feather 
left ? 

But in John Jacob Astor’s day there was some art about the 
millinery business, and he went to the millinery store and said 
to them: “Now put into the show window just such a bonnet 
as I describe to you, because I have already seen a lady who 
likes such a bonnet. Don’t make up any more until I come 
back.” 

Then he went out and sat down again, and another lady 
passed him, of a different form, of different complexion, with 
a different shape and color of bonnet. ‘‘Now,” said he, “put 
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such a bonnet as that in the show window.” He did not fill 
his show window up-town with a lot of hats and bonnets to 
drive people away, and then sit on the back stairs and bawl 
because people went to Wanamaker’s to trade. He did not 
have a hat or a bonnet in the show window that some lady did 
not like before it was made up. The tide of custom immedi- 
ately began to turn in, and that was the foundation of the 
greatest store in New York in that line. It still exists as one 
of three stores. Its fortune was made by John Jacob Astor, 
after the owners had failed in business, not by giving them 
any more money, but by finding out what the ladies liked for 
bonnets before wasting any material in making them up. I 
tell you if a man could foresee the millinery business he could 
foresee anything under heaven! 

There was a poor man out of work living in Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts. He lounged around the house until one day his 
wife told him to get out and work, and as he lived in Massa- 
chusetts he obeyed his wife. He went out and sat down on 
the shore of the bay and whittled a soaked shingle into a 
wooden chain. His children that evening quarreled over it, 
and he whittled another one to keep peace. While he was 
whittling the second one a neighbor came in and said: “Why 
don’t you whittle toys and sell them? You could make 
money at that.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘I would not know what to make.” 

“Why don’t you ask your own children, right here in your 
own house, what to make?” 

‘What is the use of trying that ?” said the carpenter. “‘My 
children are different from other people’s children.” But he 
acted upon the hint, and the next morning when Mary came 
down the stairway he asked, “What do you want for a toy?” 
She began to tell him she would like a doll’s bed, a doll’s wash- 
stand, a doll’s carriage, a little doll’s umbrella, and went on 
with a list of things that would take him a lifetime to supply. 
So consulting his own children, in his own house, he took the 
firewood (for he had no money to buy lumber) and whittled 
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those strong, unpainted Hingham tovs that were for so many 
years known all over the world. 

That man began to make toys for his own children, and 
then made copies and sold them through the boot-and- 
shoe store next door. He began to make a little money, and 
then a little more. That man is worth a hundred millions of 
dollars to-day, and has been only thirty-four years making it 
on that one principle — that one must judge that what his 
own children like at home other people’s children would like 
in their homes, too; to judge the human heart by oneself, by 
one’s wife, or by one’s children. It is the royal road to suc- 
cess in manufacturing. “Oh,” but you say, “didn’t he have 
any capital?” Yes, a penknife, but I don’t know that he 
had paid for that. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a large target on the blackboard. Write in the names of 
Conwell’s examples in the order of their increasing importance. 

2. Read the paragraph which contains the best statement of the 
bull’s-eye idea. Find sentences in each of the other parts which 
repeat the central idea. 

3. Read the foreword in Unit III, Book One, p. 170. Does ‘‘Acres of 
Diamonds” support the thought there expressed ? 

4. Name industries of your community which have grown from small 
beginnings to their present size. Mention causes for this 
growth. What new industries are starting ? 

5. How may the central thought of ‘“‘Acres of Diamonds” apply to 
your school life? 

6. Volunteer work. Find out more about Jacob Riis; discovery of 
gold in California; John Jacob Astor; toy makers of Massachu- 
setts; diamond mining in Africa. 

4. Volunteer work. Makea plan for a floor talk on ‘““Why it pays to 
prepare my lessons thoroughly.” Draw-a large target, and 
think of four examples from your school experience; arrange 
them in the order of their importance, putting the most im- 

. portant nearest the bull’s-eye. 
&. Topics for discussion from “Acres of Diamonds”’: 
a. ‘He profits most who serves best.” 
b. “First know the demand.” 
c. “Invest yourself where you are most needed.” 
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d. “I understand the oil business.”’ 
e. “Judge the human heart by oneself.” 
f. “What is the use of trying that?” 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
FINDING ONE’S WORK 
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. “Farm Management,” W. J. Quick, zbid., 85-91. 

. “Journalism,” H. L. Smith, 2did., 92-101. 

“The Practice of Medicine,” H. L. Smith, zbid., 103-109. 

. “The Girl of To-morrow,” B. R. Andrews, tbid., 174-184. 

. “Wage-Earning Occupations for Women,” M. S. Woolman, 1bid., 
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B. MAKING GOOD AT ONE’S WORK 


1. MISS JONES LEARNS HER JOB 
FLOYD PARSONS 


Read this narrative to find characteristics of success not mentioned 
in the earlier selections of this unit. As you find them, enter them in 
the Applicant’s List suggested on p. 422. 


On the night before the memorable day when Mary Jones 
was to seek employment, the family gathered in council, and 
the prospective saleswoman was so filled with advice that her 
inexperienced mind was quite bewildered by the multitude of 
“don’ts” designed to safeguard her against errors that were 
supposed to be fatal in hunting a job. 

When the morning arrived, this youngest daughter was 
brushed and polished to suit the critical taste of her family, 
and long before nine o’clock was waiting in the office of the 
employment bureau of a large department store in New York. 
Other applicants came in one by one until there were seven 
hopeful members in the party. 

Then the ordeal began. A pleasant young woman gave 
each applicant a blank form to fill out. Mary could not write 
much on the sheet, except that she lived at home and had 
finished high school; she gave as her references the names of 
her minister and an old family friend. 

Half an hour later Mary was asked to step into the office 
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of the employment manager, where she met a tall, dark, 
polite young man who requested her to remove her hat, and 
then asked her many questions, most of which appeared to 
have no bearing on the work in hand. Mary failed to notice 
the glances the employment manager cast toward the mirror, 
where, quite unknown to her, he could scan the image of her 
face and hair. 

Right here the young applicant came near meeting defeat. 
She did not know that one of the chief requirements for a sales- 
woman in a high-class store is neatly dressed hair. Only 
that morning Mary had accepted the suggestion of her older 
sister, and instead of her usual simple braid, had dressed her 
hair in a barbarous style that was a sort of cross between the 
coiffure of a Hottentot and a Fiji Islander. 

Mary did not know that the man she faced was a college 
graduate with years of experience in the study of feminine 
types and their adaptability to the business of selling mer- 
chandise. Little did she realize that he was trying to form 
a picture of how she would look with her hair modestly dressed, 
nor did she know that if she got the job the first action of the 
manager would be an order to one of his women assistants 
tactfully to request her to reduce the area occupied by her 
fluffed hair. 

The manager completed his survey of the new applicant, 
and turned her over to a young woman, who conducted her 
to a room where further strange questions were asked. Once 
more Mary was puzzled; she did not know that she was in the 
hands of a young woman from a great university whose pro- 
fession was vocational psychology. Even if she had known 
that she was now in a laboratory where human qualities are 
tested very much as chemicals are analyzed, the maples 
would have meant little to her. 

But Mary was in earnest, and readily complied with all the 
requests of the examiner. It was apparent to her that they 
wanted to test her eyesight when she was asked to read 
words of diminishing size on a large card twenty feet distant. 
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But it was all Greek when they gave her a pencil and paper 
with a column of strange words, each one of which seemed to 
be nothing but a jumble of letters. She was told that the 
words were the names of animals, and was asked to see how 
quickly she could write the correct names beside the words 
with the misplaced letters. The first letters were niol, for 
which she quickly wrote lion. Then came igrei, and she 
wrote tiger. But farther down the list, where the words were 
longer, the words were not so easy. It took her several 
seconds to discover that clreoicdo spelled crocodile, and she 
was only half finished with the column when she was stopped 
by the examiner, who — unknown to her — had watched the 
time and had allowed ninety seconds for the test. 

Mary next started on a list of cities in which the letters of 
each word were again scrambled. ‘This time she showed her 
smartness by skipping several difficult words on her way 
down the list, and by so doing managed to get to the bottom 
and had finished reconstructing several of the hard names 
she had first omitted before the allotted time was up. That 
the examiner was pleased with her effort Mary could plainly 
see; her hopes were again restored by this show of encourage- 
ment. 

Next she was examined in naming colors, then in checking 
numbers, and in other tests designed to grade her intelli- 
gence. She passed the physical examination successfully, 
and a little later was called to the desk of the employment 
manager, where she signed the employee’s agreement to per- 
form her work faithfully and to become a member of the com- 
pany’s Mutual Aid Association. Before leaving she was 
given a manual of information which she was asked to read 
carefully, and was told to report in the morning. 

All that afternoon Mary studied the book of information 
about the store. She learned that if she were neither late nor 
absent for any part of a day for four consecutive weeks she 
would be allowed one half day’s summer vacation. This 
meant that if she could keep up a perfect record until the fol- 
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lowing summer the company would grant her an additional 
week’s vacation with pay. But she also found that if she 
were late four times in any four consecutive weeks the penalty 
was one day’s suspension. In case of sickness she was to 
notify the Mutual Aid Association, and prompt assistance 
would be rendered by one of the nurses or doctors who were 
in the regular employ of the company. 

After noting carefully the instructions about the color and 
style of clothing and shoes she should wear at business, Mary 
studied the remarks on unnecessary waste. She was in- 
formed as to the proper use of twine and wrapping paper, the 
handling of delicate fabrics with soiled hands, the throwing 
away of useful lengths of cord or rope, the careless dropping 
of fresh wrapping paper to be trodden upon, and the waste 
from using paper to protect one’s sleeves. Other rules warned 
against loitering about the store, chewing gum, reading books 
or letters, leaving a department without permission, and tak- 
ing cloaks, hats, umbrellas, bags, and lunches to the depart- 
ment where the employee worked. 

The manual stated also that promotion was sure to follow 
a display of ability and willingness, for the policy was to fill 
all vacancies, when possible, by the advancement of the com- 
pany’s employees. In the case of an opening in any depart- 
ment, the plan was to post a notice to that effect, and all 
employees were invited to apply for any vacant position they 
believed they could properly fill, Each-month three prizes 
were given to the employees who made the best three sug- 
gestions for the betterment of store service. Boxes were 
located in convenient places, into which the ideas intended 
for the contest were to be dropped. The first prize was ten 
dollars, the second five dollars, and the third two dollars. 

Nothing interested Mary more than the description of the 
department of training. She found that a part of every day 
was devoted to class work, where she would be instructed in 
Store system and salesmanship. If she preferred, she might 
learn to operate an adding-machine, a dictating-machine, or 
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one of the other mechanical devices used in large business 
houses. She read that there was a special officer, the assistant 
superintendent of training, whose duty it was to interest her- 
self in each of the girls, both at the store and at their homes, 
when so desired. It was this woman’s duty to listen to the 
various tales of woe, to advise in business and personal mat- 
ters, and to render material help, even to advancing money 
in cases of urgent need. 

Information concerning the recreation-room, where em- 
ployees might rest and read in comfort during their lunch- 
time, appealed to Mary’s sense of justice. Her attention was 
also engaged by the rules concerning the library that was 
solely for the use of employees. 

It was news to her that great department stores provide 
facilities to enable their workers to save money. She learned 
that this concern operated a branch of a big New York bank, 
and that any amount of money from five cents up was ac- 
cepted for deposit. 

She learned that the Mutual Aid Association was governed 
entirely by the workers themselves. All matters of informa- 
tion concerning the society were posted regularly, so that 
every employee at all times might know the exact state of 
affairs of the association. The dues were never to exceed 
ten cents a week, and each girl, after being in the company’s 
service three months, was given an insurance policy for five 
hundred dollars, which was increased one hundred dollars a 
year until it reached a total of three thousand dollars. Mary 
read this information aloud to her mother, whose struggles 
with life had made her appreciative of safeguards. 

The youthful aspirant skipped hastily through the para- 
graphs devoted to a description of the summer camp main- 
tained by the company for its women employees. She noted 
with satisfaction that the rates for board were moderate and 
the railway fare to the vacation house not excessive. Vaca- 
tions were a long way off, while other matters were pressing. 

The comments in the manual now turned to such matters 
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as the treatment of customers and the store’s information 
bureau. The new employee was told how important it was 
that courtesy and accuracy should be observed in directing 
customers where to find merchandise. She was told that 
when a shopper asked for leather goods, it was necessary to 
inquire what kind of article was wanted. Pocket-books and 
traveling bags are both made of leather, but are sold in dif- 
ferent departments. Each girl who had not memorized the 
store directory was advised to consult her handbook contain- 
ing an alphabetical list of articles and departments, in direct- 
ing shoppers. ‘The rules insisted that a salesgirl should never 
resort to guessing and thereby run the risk of losing the good- 
will of a customer. 

Special notice was included to exercise care in making 
promises of delivery, so that disappointment should not re- 
sult from failure to fulfill the assurance given. Other in- 
structions imparted knowledge as to what must be done in 
case a customer was taken ill suddenly. 

After these directions, Mary read with wonder of the ser- 
vices the store was prepared to render its customers. One 
department was equipped to purchase railroad, steamship, 
and theater tickets; to issue and cash express orders; to con- 
duct a post-office; to send telegrams; to procure hotel reser- 
vations; to arrange special tours; and to act as agent for 
express and transfer companies —all free of charge. If a 
non-English-speaking customer came in, an interpreter was 
available to make known the stranger’s wishes. Should a 
patron desire advice in shopping, there was a personal service 
bureau ready to render assistance. 

Two further points interested her. One explained the ar- 
rangements that were made to permit any employee to make 
purchases, and contained the good news that a discount 
would be allowed. The other suggestion pertained to the 
company’s publicity, and stated that, since the permanent 
success of the store depended largely upon the truth and cor- 
rectness of the firm’s advertisements, the company would pay 
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one dollar to the employee who first called the attention of 
the manager’s office to any exaggeration, mistake in printed 
price, grammatical error, false statement, or misspelled word 
that appeared in any newspaper or other announcement. 

Having mastered the rules and regulations, Mary retired 
that night with the happy thought of a great adventure well 
begun. 

When she arrived at the store the next morning, she was sent 
up to school, where thirty minutes were devoted to a study 
of the company’s rules and policies, after which an hour was 
taken up by lessons in store system. Next she was sent to 
a trained teacher, upon whom rests the responsibility of 
properly placing each new girl in the department for which 
she is best qualified. About fifty girls were already in this 
training department, and Mary learned that frequently a 
whole month is devoted to training a new girl. She soon dis- 
covered the basis of the plan that was followed. Each new 
employee was tried out in different departments during her 
time of apprenticeship. 

One girl, called Jerry, who had already sold everything 
from notions to wicker furniture, enlightened Mary on many 
points. She told Mary that much depended on the impres- 
sion a girl made on the head of her department, and explained 
that different departments required different mental and 
physical types. In order to sell veiling a girl needed to be 
rather tall on account of the height of the counters, and must 
have an attractive face and well manicured hands, because 
she had continually to hold the veilings over her face to dis- 
play them properly. She said only special types could sell 
evening gowns; and as for suits, she knew that only last week, 
out of ten apprentices who were sent down to work in a suit 
sale, only three were selected by the department head as being 
qualified for that kind of selling. 

To gain her first experience, Mary was sent to the hosiery 
department. When she went to lunch two hours later she 
was very proud of the fact that she had really made some 
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splendid sales. Sitting beside her at the lunch-table was a 
little girl of her own age, who had formerly worked in a hat 
factory. This young woman was disturbed over the fact that 
her work had appeared to be unsatisfactory, and that she 
had been sent to the employment manager’s office to explain 
her trouble. 

She had told the manager frankly that she did find it hard 
to keep her stock in order, but that there was not a girl in 
the department who kept the buttons and hooks and eyes in 
better shape. She saw to it that in her stock none were miss- 
ing. That night, on the way out, Mary met the same little 
girl, and found her very happy over the fact that she had 
been transferred to a department where she had lots of sew- 
ing to do— and she just loved to sew. The cloud in her life 
had disappeared, for she no longer had to keep stock. 

Three weeks passed before Mary finally left the training 
department and was given a regular job selling cretonnes and 
similar draperies. Already she had attended one lecture at 
the Museum of Art, where with a group of her fellow-workers 
she had heard a wonderful talk on interior decoration. Her 
friend Jerry had been placed in the yarn department and 
had just returned from Philadelphia, where she and other 
girls selling yarns had been taken to visit a great mill in which 
were manufactured yarns like those sold in the store. 

Mary now had her insurance policy and was a full-fledged 
salesgirl. Only the other day the buyer for her department 
told me that the Jones girl knew more about cretonnes and 
the patterns printed on them than he did himself. He said 
that several customers had commented on the girl’s unusual 
knowledge of interior decorations, and added that everything 
was being done to encourage her interest and enthusiasm. 

The employment manager smiled and remarked that “the 
further we go in this business of making a real science of 
salesmanship, the more girls we shall have like Mary, who is 
handling the articles she appreciates and is doing the work 
she enjoys.” 
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The manager explained that a girl who may possess an 
active mind and yet be clumsy with her fingers, should never 
be put to doing things that require manual dexterity. On 
the other hand, girls who are mentally slow but very nimble 
with their fingers, fail in jobs that necessitate brisk thought. 
In other words, the mental and physical agility of the indi- 
vidual must be determined, and the job fitted to the person, 
not the person to the job. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Describe Mary’s attitude toward her work. What qualities of a 
good salesman suggested by this story did you add to your 
“Application List”? 

2. Describe the attitude of the other employees in the store. What 
helped to create the spirit of the store? 

3. What three incidents in this story might help you in beginning 
work in a new place? In applying for a job? 

4. What information would you select from this article for a talk 
concerning a modern department store? 

5. Find evidence, of the value of studying spelling and grammar. 
If you have had intelligence tests in school, compare your ex- 
perience with Mary’s. 

6. Topics for oral or written work: 

. The department I should like best. 

. Some advantages of a wide range of experience. 

The value of evening classes for business life. 

. The value of a liberal education in business. 
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A GROUP OF SELECTIONS ON WORK 


1. First read the selections to discover in what respects they are 
similar. 

2. Then read each thoughtfully to see what particular message it has. 

3. Read each aloud; then practise the one you think best for oral 
reading to the class. 
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2. JUST A JOB 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


Is it just a job that is yours to hold, 

A task that offers you so much gold, 

Just so much work that is yours to do, 

With never a greater goal in view? 

What do you see, at your desk or loom, 

Or the spot you fill in life’s busy room, 
Merely a flickering lamp that burns 

With a sickly light as the mill-wheel turns, 
And the same old grind in the same old ways 
With all the to-morrows like yesterdays? 


Is it just a job, just a task to do, 

So many pieces to build anew? 

So many figures to add, and then 

Home for awhile and back again ? 

Are you just a clerk in a gaudy shop, 

Pleased when a customer fails to stop, 

Finding no joy in the things you sell, 

Sullenly waiting the quitting-bell? 

Are your thoughts confined to the narrow space 
And the dreariness of your present place? 


Is it just a job, or a golden chance? 

The first grim post of a fine advance, 

The starting place on the road which leads 
To the better joys and the bigger deeds? 

Do your thoughts go out to the days to be, 
Can your eyes look over the drudgery 

And see in the distance the splendid flow 

Of the broader life that you, too, may know? 
What is your view of your circumstance: 

Is it just a job or a golden chance? 
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3. WORK 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market place or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.”’ 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, — 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 

At eventide, to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 


4. WHAT OF THAT? 
ANONYMOUS 


Tired? Well, what of that? 

Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose leaves scattered by the breeze? 
Come, rouse thee! Work while it is called day! 
Coward, arise! Go forth upon thy way. 


Lonely? And what of that? 

Some must be lonely; ’tis not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall, 

To blend another life into its own; 

Work may be done in loneliness. Work on! 
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Dark? Well, what of that? 

Didst fondly dream the sun would never set? 
Dost fear to lose thy way? ‘Take courage yet; 
Learn thou to walk by faith, and not by sight; 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 


Hard? Well, what of that? 

Didst fancy life one summer holiday, 

With lessons none to learn, and naught but play? 
Go, get thee to thy task! Conquer or die! 

It must be learned; learn it, then, patiently. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


_ Make a “target” plan, using the three selections and grouping 


them around one idea. How would you word an idea to put 
in the bull’s-eye that would include all three? Which illustra- 
tion would count most, being placed nearest the centre; which 

farthest from the centre? Explain. ; 


. Do you think Guest wants one to be discontented with a humble ~ 


task? Does he contradict this advice of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning: 

Let us be content in work 

To do the thing we can, and not presume 

To fret because it’s little. 


. In what respects are the selections similar in meaning? What is 


the special message of each? 


. Let a team of three boys compete with three girls in reading the 


three selections aloud. Then choose two other teams and repeat 
the contest. If you hold this contest after real preparation, ask 
your principal to be the judge. The defeated teams may care 
to challenge the victors to another reading contest, using other 
selections. 


. Apply each of the three poem selections to Mary Jones. Which 


best fits her? Which best tells what Billy Lanford lacked at 
first? Which agrees best with ‘‘To-day”’ (p. 423) ? 


. Topics for oral or written work: 


a. How some one I know made a small task a stepping-stone. 
b. What it means to be loyal to our school. 

Speaking well of our school. 
. “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
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Volunteer work. Make Van Dyke’s sonnet your own by memoriz- 


ing it. Follow these directions exactly: 


& 


com! 


Read the sonnet thoughtfully. See how the ideas are related; get 
the sequence of the thought. 

work 
where: a. in field, or forest 

b. at the desk, or loom 

c. in roaring market-place 

d. in tranquil room 
when vagrant wishes beckon me astray 
reply: let me but do my work 
results: a. find it not too great or small 

b. to suit my spirit and to prove my powers 

c. cheerful greet the laboring hours 

d. cheerful turn; when to play and love and rest 
because: I know for me my work is best 


. Read it aloud again, thinking of the meaning. 
. Read it again to notice the connecting words and phrases. 
. Read it again, looking away from the book as much as possible, 


but saying every word. 


. Then try to repeat the poem, book closed, with your finger in the 


place. 


. Pick out the parts hardest to remember; see how they fit in with 


the easy parts. Fix in mind the picture of the hard parts as 
they appear on the page. 


. Open the book and read the whole poem aloud. 
. Now you should have mastered it. Repeat it in the morning 


when you are coming to school, and in the afternoon when you 
are going home. 


>. & FABLE 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter, ‘‘Little Prig.”’ 
Bun replied, 

“Vou are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 
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To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 


If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry, 

T’ll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Put the meaning of the fable into one short sentence. 

2. Do the mountain and the squirrel talk like real people? Explain. 

3. Compare this fable with the quotation from Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, on p. 456. 

4. Be prepared to tell other fables; choose Jane Taylor’s ‘‘The Dis- ~ 
contented Pendulum,” Asop’s “‘ The Fox and the Mask,” or one 
like them. 


6. GETTING STARTED IN BUSINESS 
JACOB A. RIIS 


Jacob Riis, a penniless immigrant from Denmark, came to America 
in 1870. After seven years of hardships, he finally attained a high — 
position as a journalist and author. His services to the poor of the 
city of New York led Theodore Roosevelt to call him “the ideal 
American citizen.” This selection tells of some of his early struggles. 

If this story were put in a motion picture, at what three points 
would the audience laugh? At which would they cry? What action 
would you have in the play at these places? 


Somewhat suddenly and quite unexpectedly, a business 
career opened for me that winter. It was when I had ob- 
served that, for the want of the window reflectors, American 
ladies were at a disadvantage in their homes in not being 
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able to discover undesirable company at a distance, them- 
selves unseen, and conveniently forgetting that they were 
“in.” This civilizing agency I set about supplying forthwith. 

I made a model and took it to a Yankee business man, to 
whom I explained its use. He listened attentively, took the 
model, and said he had a good mind to have me locked up 
for infringing the patent laws of other lands; but because I 
had sinned from ignorance he would refrain. His manner 
was so impressive that he really made me uneasy lest I had 
broken some kind of law I knew not of. From the fact that 
not long after window reflectors began to make their appear-. 
ance in Buffalo, I infer that, whatever the law, it did not 
apply to natives, or else that he was a very fearless man, 
willing to take the risk from which he would save me —a 
sort of commer@ial philanthropist. However, by that time 
I had other things to think of, being a drummer and a very 
energetic one. 

My employment came zbout in this way: some countrymen 
of mine had started a co-operative furniture-factory in James- 
town, where there were water-power and cheap lumber. They 
had no capital, but just below was the oil country, where 
everybody had money, slathers of it. New wells gushed every 
day, and boom towns were springing up all along the Alle- 
gheny Valley. Men were streaming into the region from 
everywhere, and needed furniture. If once they got the grip 
on that country, reasoned the furniture-makers, they would 
get rich quickly with the rest. The problem was to get the 
grip. To do that they needed a man who could talk. At 
all events, they asked me if I would try. 

I started for Jamestown on the next train. Twenty-four 
hours later saw me headed for the oil country, equipped with 
a mighty album and a price-list. The album contained pic- 
tures of the furniture I had for sale. All the way down I 
studied the price-list, and when I reached Titusville I knew 
to a cent what it cost my employers per foot to make ash 
extension tables. I only wish they had known half as well. 
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My first customer was a grumpy old shopkeeper who 
needed neither tables nor bedsteads, so he said. But I had 
thought it all over and made up my mind that the first blow 
was half the battle. Therefore I knew better. I pushed my 
album under his nose, and it fell open at the extension tables. 
Cheap, I said, and rattled off the price. I saw him prick up 
his ears, but he only growled that probably they were nv 

ood. 

q What! my extension tables no good? I dared him to try 
them, and he gave me an order for a dozen, but made me 
sign an agreement that they were to be in every way as rep- 
resented. I would have backed my tables with an order for 
the whole shop, so sure was I that they could not be beaten. 
The idea! With the fit of righteous indignation upon me, I 
went out and sold every other furniture-dealer in Titusville 
a bill of tables; not one of them escaped. At night, when I 
had sent the order home, I set out for Oil City, so as to lose 
no valuable time. 

It was just the same there. For some reason they were 
suspicious of the extension tables, yet they wanted nothing 
else. I had to give iron-clad guarantees that they were as 
represented, which I did impatiently enough. There was a 
thunderstorm raging at the time. The lightning had struck 
a tank, and the burning oil ran down a hill and set the town 
on fire. One end of it was burning while I was canvassing 
the other, mentally calculating how many extension tables 
would be needed to replace those that were lost. 

People in that country did not seem to have heard of any 
other kind of furniture. Walnut bedsteads, marble-top 
bureaus, turned washstands — they passed them all by to 
fall upon the tables with shrill demand. I made out their 
case to suit the facts, as I swept down through that region, 
scattering extension tables right and left. It was the excite- 
ment, I reasoned, the inrush of population from everywhere; 
probably everybody kept boarders, more every day; had to 
extend their tables to seat them. I saw a great opportunity 
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and resolutely grasped it. If they wanted tables, tables it 
should be. I let all the rest of the stock go and threw myself 
on the tables exclusively. Town after town I filled with 
them. Night after night the mails groaned under the heavy 


_ orders for-extension tables I sent north. From Allegheny 


City alone an order of a thousand dollars’ worth from a single 
reputable dealer went home, and I figured in my note-book 
that night a commission of fifty dollars for myself plus my 
salary. 

I could know nothing of the despatches that had been hot 
on my trail ever since my first order came from Titusville, tell- 
ing me to stop, let up on the tables, come home, anything; 
there was a mistake in the price. They never overtook me. 
My pace was too hot for that. Anyhow, I doubt if I should 
have paid any attention to them. I had my instructions and 
was selling according to orders. Business was good, getting 
better every day. The firm wrote to my customers, but they 
merely sent back copies of the iron-clad contract. They had 
seen my instructions, and they knew it was all right. It was 
not until I brought up, my last penny gone, in Rochester, 
near the Ohio line, that the letters of the firm reached me at 


_last. Their instructions were brief: come home and sell no 


more tables. ‘They sent ten dollars, but gave me no clew to 
their curious decision, with trade booming as it was. 

Being in the field I considered that, whatever was up, I 
had a better command of the situation. I decided that I 
would not go home — at least not until I had sold a few more 
extension tables while they were in such demand. I made 
that ten dollars go farther than ten dollars ever went before. 
It took me a little way into Ohio, to Youngstown, and then 
back to Pennsylvania, to Warren and Meadville and Corry. 
My previous training in going hungry for days came in handy 
at last. In the interests of commerce, I let my dinners go. 
As a result I was able to make a final dash to Erie, where 
I planted my last batch of tables before I went home, 


happy. 
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I got home in time to assist in the winding up of the con- 
cern. The iron-clad contracts had done the business. My 
customers would not listen to explanations. When told that 
the price of those tables was lower than the cost of working 
up the wood, they replied that that was none of their busi- 
ness. They had their contracts. The Allegheny man threat- 
ened suit, if I remember rightly, and the firm gave up. No- 
body blamed me, for I had sold according to orders; but in- 
stead of four hundred and fifty dollars which I had figured 
out as my commission, I got seventy-five cents. It was half 
of what my employer had. He divided squarely, and I had 
no reason to complain. 

I sat in the restaurant where he had explained the situa- 
tion to me, and tried to telescope my ambitions down to the 
seventy-five-cent standard, when my eyes fell upon a copy 
of Harper’s Weekly that lay on the table. Absent-mindedly 
I read an advertisement in small type, spelling it over idly 
while I was trying to think what to do next. 

“Wanted,” it read, ““‘by the Myers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, agents to sell a patent flat and fluting iron. Samples 
seventy-five cents.” 

The address was somewhere in John Street, New York. 
Samples seventy-five cents! I repeated it mechanically. 
Why, that was just the size of my pile. And right in my line 
of canvassing, too! In ten minutes the seventy-five cents 
was on the way to New York and I had secured a provisional 
customer in the cook at the restaurant for an iron that would 
perform what this one promised, iron the shirt and flute the 
flounce too. In three days the iron came and proved good. 
I started in canvassing Jamestown with it, and in a week had 
secured orders for one hundred and twenty, upon which my 
profit would be over eighty dollars. 

Something of business ways must have stuck to me, after 
all, from my one excursion into the realm of trade; for when 
it came to delivering the goods and I had no money, I went 
boldly to a business man whose wife was on my books, and 
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offered, if he would send for the irons, to pay for them as I 
took them out of the store. He did not hesitate, but sent for 
the irons and handed them over to me to pay for when I 
could. So men are made. Commercial character, as it is 
rated on ’change, I had none before that; but I had after- 
ward. How could I disappoint a man like that? 

The confidence of the community I had not lost through 
my too successful trip as a drummer, at all events. Proposi- 
tions came spéedily to me to “travel in” pianos and pumps 
for local concerns. It never rains but it pours. But neither 
pumps, pianos, nor parsons had power to swerve me from 
my chosen course. With them went bosses and orders; with 
the flat-iron, cherished independence. When I had sold out 
Jamestown, I made a bee-line for Pittsburg, a city that had 
taken my fancy because of its brisk business ways. 

But the flat-iron did not sell in Pittsburg. It was too cheap. 
During a brief interval I peddled campaign books, but shortly 
found a more expensive iron, and had five counties in western 
Pennsylvania allotted to me as territory. There followed a 
winter of great business. Before it was half over I had 
achieved a bank account, though how I managed it is a mys- 
tery to me till this day. Simple as the reckoning of my daily 
trade ought to be, by no chance could I ever make it foot up 
as it should. I tried honestly every night, but the receipts 
would never square with the expenditures, do what I might. 
I kept them carefully apart in different pockets, but mixed 
they would get in spite of all. I had to call it square, however 
far the footing was out of the way, or sit up all night, which 
I would not do. I remember well the only time I came out 
even. I was so astonished that I would not believe it, and 
had to go all over the account again. That night I slept the 
sleep of the just. The next morning, when I was starting 
out on my route with a clean conscience and a clean slate, a 
shopkeeper rapped on his window as I went by to tell me that 
I had given him the previous day a twenty-dollar bill for a 
ten, in making change. After that I gave up trying. 
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A Western trip was my undoing. Puffed up by my suc- 
cess as a salesman, I accepted the general agency of Illinois, 
with headquarters in Chicago. It sounded well, but it did 
not work well. Chicago was not yet upon its feet after the 
great fire; and its young men were too sharp for me. In 
six weeks they had cleaned me out bodily, had run away with 
my irons, and with money they borrowed of me to start 
them in business. I returned to Pittsburg as poor as ever, 
to find that the agents I had left behind in my Pennsylvania 
territory had dealt with me after the same fashion. The 
firm for which I worked had winked at the frauds. My 
friends had left me. In the utter wreck of all my hopes I | 
was alone again. 

Except for a Newfoundland pup which some one had given 
me, I went back to New York as poor as I had come. The 
dog proved rather a doubtful possession as the days went by. 
Its appetite was tremendous, and its preference for my so- 
ciety unrestrained. It would not be content to sleep any- 
where else than in my room. If I put it out in the yard, it 
forthwith organized a search for me in which the entire neigh- 
borhood was compelled to take part, willy-nilly. Its manner 
of doing it boomed the local trade in hair-brushes and mantel 
bric-a-brac, but brought on complications with the landlord 
in the morning that usually resulted in the departure of Bob 
and myself for other pastures. 

Part with him I could not; for Bob loved me. Once I 
tried, when it seemed that there was no choice. I had been 
put out for perhaps the tenth time, and I had no more money 
left to provide for our keep. A Wall Street broker had ad- 
vertised for a watch-dog, and I went with Bob to see him. 
But when he would have counted the three gold pieces he 
offered into my hand, I saw Bob’s honest brown eyes watch- 
ing me with a look of such affection that I dropped the coins 
as if they burned, and caught him about the neck to tell 
him that we would never part. Bob put his huge paws on 
my shoulders, licked my face, and barked such a joyous bark 
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of challenge to the world in general that even the Wall Street 
man was touched. 

“T guess you are too good friends to part,” he said. And 
so we were. 

We left Wall Street and its gold behind to go out and starve 
together. Literally we did that in the days that followed. 
I had taken to peddling books, an illustrated set of Dickens, 
but I earned barely enough to keep life in us and a roof over 
our heads. In the day Bob made out rather better than I. 
He could always coax a supper out of the servant at the base- 
ment gate by his tricks, while I pleaded vainly and hungrily 
with the mistress at the front door. Dickens was a drug in 
the market. A curious fatality had given me a copy of Hard 
Times to canvass with. I think no amount of good fortune 
could turn my head while that book stands in my bookcase. 
One look at it brings back too vividly that day when Bob and 
I had gone, desperate and breakfastless, from the last bed 
we might know for many days, to try to sell it and so get the 
means to keep us for another twenty-four hours. 

It was not only breakfast we lacked. The day before we 
had had only a crust together. Two days without food is 
not good preparation for a day’s canvassing. We did the 
best we could. Bob stood by and wagged his tail persuasively 
while I did the talking; but luck was dead against us, and 
Hard Times stuck to us for all we tried. Evening came and 
found us down by the Cooper Institute, with never a cent. 

Faint with hunger, I sat down on the steps under the illu- 
minated clock, while Bob stretched himself at my feet. He 
had beguiled the cook in one of the last houses we called at, 
and his stomach was filled. From the corner I had looked 
on enviously. For me there was no supper, as there had 
been no dinner and no breakfast. To-morrow there was an- 
other day of starvation. How long was this to last? Was 
it any use to keep up a struggle so hopeless? From this very 
spot I had gone, hungry and wrathful, three years before. 
Three wasted years! 
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Then I had one cent in my pocket, I remembered. To-day 
I had not even so much. I was bankrupt in hope and pur- 
pose. Nothing had gone right, nothing would ever go right; 
and, worse, I did not care. I drummed moodily upon my 
book. Wasted! Yes, that was right. My life was wasted, 
utterly wasted. 

A voice hailed me by name, and Bob sat up looking atten- 
tively at me for his cue as to the treatment of the owner of 
it. I recognized in him the principal of a telegraph school 
which I had attended until my money gave out. He seemed 
suddenly struck by something. 

‘Why, what are you doing here?” he asked. I told him 
Bob and I were just resting after a day of canvassing. 

“Books!” he snorted. ‘I guess they won’t make you rich. 
Now, how would you like to be a reporter, if you have got 
nothing better to do? The manager of a news agency down 
town asked me to-day to find him a bright young fellow whom 
he could break in. It isn’t much —ten dollars a week to 
start with. But it is better than peddling books, I know.” 

He poked over the book in my hand and read the title. 
“Hard Times,’ he said, with a little laugh. “I guess so. 
What do you say? I think you will do. Better come along 
and let me give you a note to him now.”’ 

As in a dream, I walked across the street with him to his 
office and got the letter which was to make me, half-starved 
and homeless, rich as Croesus, it seemed to me. Bob went 
along, and before I departed from the school a better home 
than I could give him was found for him with my benefactor. — 
I was to bring him the next day. I had to admit that it was 
best so. That night, the last which Bob and I spent to- 
gether, we walked up and down Broadway, where there was — 
quiet, thinking it over. What had happened had stirred me 
profoundly. For the second time I saw a hand held out to 
save me from wreck just when it seemed inevitable; and I 
knew it for His hand, to whose will I was at last beignning to 
bow in a humility that had been a stranger to me before. a4 
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had ever been my own will, my own way, upon which I 
insisted. 

In the shadow of Grace Church I bowed my head against 
the granite wall of the gray tower and prayed for strength to 
do the work which I had so long and arduously sought and 
which had now come to me; the while Bob sat and looked on, 
saying clearly enough with his wagging tail that he did not 
know what was going on, but that he was sure it was all 
right. Then we resumed our wanderings. When the sun 
rose, | washed my face and hands in a dog’s drinking-trough, 
pulled my clothes into such shape as I could, and went with 
Bob to his new home. That parting over, I walked down to 
23 Park Row and delivered my letter to the desk editor in 
the New York News Association, up on the top floor. 

He looked me over a little doubtfully but, evidently im- 
pressed with the early hours I kept, told me that I might try. 
He waved me to a desk, bidding me wait until he had made 
out his morning book of assignments; and with such scant 
ceremony was I finally introduced to Newspaper Row, that 
had been to me like an enchanted land. After twenty-seven 
years of hard work in it, during which I have been behind 
the scenes of most of the plays that go to make up the sum 
of the life of the metropolis, it exercises the old spell over me 
yet. If my sympathies need quickening, my point of view 
adjusting, I have only to go down to Park Row at eventide, 
when the crowds are hurrying homeward and the City Hall 
clock is lighted, particularly when the snow lies on the grass 
in the park, and stand watching them awhile, to find all 
things coming right. It is Bob who stands by and watches 
with me then, as on that night. 

The assignment that fell to my lot when the book was 
made out, the first against which my name was written in a 
New York editor’s book, was a lunch of some sort at the 
Astor House. I have forgotten what was the special occasion. 
I remember the bearskin hats of the Old Guard in it, but 
little else. In a kind of haze, I beheld half the savory viands 
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of earth spread under the eyes and nostrils of a man who 
had not tasted food for the third day. I did not ask for any. 
I had reached that stage of starvation that is like the still 
centre of a cyclone, when no hunger is felt. But it may be 
that a touch of it all crept into my report; for when the editor 
had read it, he said briefly: — 

“Vou will do. Take that desk, and report at ten every 
morning, sharp.” 

That night, when I was dismissed from the office, I went up 
the Bowery to No. 185, where a Danish family kept a board- 
ing-house up under the roof. I had work and wages now, 
and could pay. On the stairs I fell in a swoon and lay there 
till some one stumbled over me in the dark and carried me in. 
My strength had at last given out. 

So began my life as a newspaper man. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Does this narrative stress events, scenes, a moral, or character ? 

2. Find all the humorous places; use these to prove Charles Lamb’s 
statement: ‘‘A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any market.” 
Can you find a pathetic place wear every humorous reference? 
Read them aloud. 

3. How might the disaster of the tables be prevented to-day? See 
“Sending Messages,” p. 256. 

4. What is added to the story by the episode of the tables sold after 
Riis received the last ten dollars? What is the value of the 
story of “‘seventy-five cents”? 

5. Was Riis really at fault in selling the tables? Name three quali- 
ties of successful salesmanship that he showed. What addi- 
tions did you make to your “‘Application List”? What other 
traits of character does Riis unconsciously reveal in himself? 
Was his experience as a salesman a complete failure? Explain. 

6. If this story were put in a picture, at what three parts would the 
audience be most affected? Tell what would be shown on the 
screen at each place you select. What would you throw on the 
screen for the audience to read at these places? 

7. Volunteer work. Prepare to tell the class more about Jacob Riis. 

a. His friendship with Roosevelt. 
b. The books he wrote. 
c. The service he rendered New York. 
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CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 


MAKING GOOD AT ONE’S WORK 


. “Sidney Lanier, Poet,” Makers of Our History, 343-352. 
2. “Peter Cooper, Friend of Boys,” ibid., 173-184. 
. “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’’ Washington Irving, in The Prom- 


ise of Country Life, 270-303. 


. “Hoeing Turnips,”’ R. Connor, in Stories of the Day’s Work, 212- 


225. 


. “Building Up a Paper Route,” A. D. Meister, ibid., 291-206. 
. “Pitcher, Shortstop, or Outfielder,” E. B. Lincoln, in A Voca- 


tional Reader, 20-25. 


. “Sally Patton’s Quiet Day,” F. M. Fox, ibid., 175-181. 
. “The Girl President of Wellesley,’’ Anonymous, ibid., 191-108. 
. “Preparing to be a Teacher,” K. W. Gehrkens, ibid., 211-215. 


““Department-Store Education,” H. R. Fox, Opportunities of To- 
day, 216-218. 


“The Rules of the Game,” S. E. White, in Joy in Work, 121-135. 
“Cooking When Mother Is Sick,’’ Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, 2: 875-878. 


C. WORKING ONE’S WAY UP 


1. INITIATIVE 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


The world bestows its big prizes, both in money and honors, 
for but one thing, and that is INITIATIVE. 

What is INITIATIVE? I'll tell you: It is doing the right 
thing without being told. 

But next to doing the right thing without being told is to 
do it when you are told once. That is to say, carry the mes- 
sage to Garcia; those who carry a message get high honors, 
but their pay is not always in proportion. 

Next, there are those who never do a thing until they are 
told twice; such get no honors and small pay. 

Next, there are those who do the right thing only when 
necessity kicks them from behind, and these get indifference 
instead of honors, and pittance for pay. 

This kind spend most of the time polishing a bench with 
a hard luck story. 

Then, still lower down in the scale than this we have the 
fellow who will not do the right thing even when some one 
goes along to show him how and stays to see that he does it; 
he is always out of a job, and receives the contempt he de- 
serves, unless he has a rich Pa, in which case destiny patiently 
waits around the corner with a stuffed club. | 

To which class do you belong? 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Compare this definition of initiative with the one found in the 

dictionary. 

_ 2. Name the kinds of workers Hubbard describes. 

3. Notice how Hubbard gradually goes down the scale of workers. 
Try making a descending scale of workers which will apply 
especially to pupils in school. 

. Look over the tables of contents in Book One and Book Two- 
Name men and women mentioned in both books who possessed. 
initiative as Hubbard defines it. What three had the most 
initiative? Make a class list of the ten most successful men, 
to use in Class Activities after the next selection. 

5. Answer Hubbard’s final question for yourself, secretly, without 

saying a word to any one. 


2. BOY WANTED 
FRANK CRANE 


How many new items can you find here for your “Application 
List”? 


A boy who stands straight, sits straight, acts straight, and 
talks straight. 

A boy who listens carefully when spoken to, who asks 
questions when he does not understand, and does not ask 
questions about things that are none of his business. 

A boy whose finger-nails are not in mourning, whose ears 
are clean, whose shoes are polished, whose clothes are brushed, 
whose hair is combed, and whose teeth are well cared for. 

A boy who moves quickly and makes as little noise about 
it as possible. 

A boy who whistles in the street but not where he ought to 
keep still. 

A boy who looks cheerful, has a ready smile for everybody, 
and never sulks. 

A boy who is polite to every man and respectful to every 
woman and girl. 
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A boy who does not smoke cigarettes and has no desire to 
learn how. 

A boy who never bullies other boys or allows other boys 
to bully him. 

A boy who, when he does not know a thing, says: ‘‘I do 
not know”; and when he has made a mistake says: “I’m 
sorry”; and when requested to do a thing immediately says: © 
TT sey. 

A oa who looks you right in the eye and tells the truth 
every time. 

A boy who would rather lose his job or be expelled from 
school than tell a lie or be a cad. 

A boy who is more eager to know how to speak good English 
than to talk slang. 

A boy who does not want to be “smart” nor in anywise 
attract attention. 

A boy who is eager to read good, wholesome books. 

A boy whom other boys like. 

A boy who is perfectly at ease in the company of respect- 
able girls. 

A boy who is not a goody-goody, a prig, or a little Pharisee, 
but just healthy, happy, and full of life. 

A boy who is not sorry for himself and not forever thinking 
and talking about himself. 

A boy who is friendly with his mother and more intimate 
with her than with any one else. 

A boy who makes you feel good when he is around. 

This boy is wanted everywhere. The family wants him, 
the school wants him, the office wants him, the boys and 
girls want him, and all creation wants him. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 
1. From the list of men showing initiative, made according to direc- 


tions on p. 471, choose names which you might suitably place 
after ten of the paragraphs in “Boy Wanted,” Compare your 
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results and, after discussion, decide what names are most suit- 


ably chosen. 
t 2. What boy in Book One or Book Two best fits the advertisement 
} “Boy Wanted’’? What boy fits it least ? 


3. TRY AGAIN 
WILLIAM EDWARD HICKSON 


These familiar lines by William Edward Hickson have been as often 
quoted as some of the best-loved verse in our language. 


’Tis a lesson you should heed, 
Try again; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try again; 
| Then your courage should appear, 
| For if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear, 
Try again. 


a i 


Once or twice, though you should fail, 
Try again; 

If you would at last prevail, 
Try again; 

If we strive, ’tis no disgrace 

Though we do not win the race; 

What should we do in that case? 

) Try again. 


If you find your task is hard, 
Try again; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
Try again; 
All that other folk can do 
Why, with patience, may not you? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Try again. 
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4. THE STORY OF TWO CLERKS 
H. IRVING HANCOCK 


Compensation in the first sentence means reward or return. See 
what the two clerks planted and what they reaped. 

Emerson began his essay on “‘Compensation” with the re- 
mark that he had always wanted to write on that subject. 
There is a true story on compensation from the salary view- 
point that I have always wanted to relate, and now I am going 
to do it. The two young men to whom the story refers were 
schoolboy friends of mine. I knew the facts in the case of 
each and can tell the story accurately. 

The two boys, who may be called Smith and Brown, were. 
graduated in the same year from the same high school. 
Chums, more or less, for years, they decided to start in the 
turmoil of life in the same business house. They secured 
positions in the same large dry-goods store, and were assigned 
to work as salesmen behind the lace counter. 

“This isn’t much of a place,” remarked Brown, rather dubi- 
ously. 

“Not a bad place,” returned Smith, consolingly, ‘‘and 
we're getting five dollars a week to start with; not very bad 
pay for boys!” 

There were long hours to be served, and the work was hara. 
There were many impatient customers to be waited upon. 
As both boys lived some twenty minutes’ walk from the store, 
they walked home together in the evening. 

“Pretty slow life, this!” grumbled Brown. ‘Think of the | 
pay we’re getting.” 
“It’s not bad for youngsters,” rejoined Smith. “It might 
be worse.” 

Neither boy had any living expense to pay, save for noon- 
day luncheon and laundry. Smith brought his luncheon; 
Brown bought his. Smith began to bank an account; Brown 
went to dances as often as he could afford the money. He — 


soon found other evening pastimes that absorbed all his 
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- money and what he could borrow from his father. Naturally 
- the two boys began to drift apart, except for that little eve- 


ning walk home. Brown began to grumble at what he termed 
the slowness of promotion. 

“Tt will come all right,’ returned Smith, “if we work 
for it.” 

At the end of the first year Brown observed — 

“T guess you’re right. My pay has been raised a dollar a 
week. A fine return for hard work, isn’t it? Did you get a 
raise?” 

“Yes; I’ve been raised to seven.” 

Brown whistled his amazement, looked thoughtful for a 
few moments, and then blurted out — 

“That’s a sample of the favoritism that goes on in the 
business world. Whom did you get on the right side of?” 

“T don’t know,”’ answered Smith, and he told the truth. 

“I’m going to find out about this,” grumbled the other boy, 
and he did. The department manager supplied the informa- 
tion. While both boys had done everything required of them, 
Smith had been more anxious to please customers in all the 
ways possible to a salesman. 

But the matter rankled in Brown’s mind. He was brood- 
ing over the injustice one day when a woman customer ap- 
proached the lace counter and inquired for a certain make of 
lace. 

“Sorry; haven’t got it,” said Brown, briefly. 

In a second, Smith was at his side, whispering — 

“Jack, you'll find it on the third lower shelf down.” 

Turning, Brown went to the shelf indicated, found the 
goods, produced them, and made a sale. As soon as the cus- 
tomer departed, the manager, who had been looking on, 
stepped up and asked — 

“Brown, why didn’t you learn to know your goods?” 

“‘T can’t remember everything, sir.” 

“Smith seems to be able to do so,” said the department 
manager, as he moved away. 
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That remark about knowing one’s goods stuck deep in 
Smith’s mind. He already had a very good knowledge of 
the laces that he had to sell, but he went to the department 
manager and said — 

“‘T should like your permission to cut a small sample from 
every one of the laces in the department.” 

“What do you want with them?” 

‘“‘T want to take the samples home and study them evenings. 
I want, if possible, to become so familiar with every make 
and pattern of lace that I could tell it by touch in the dark.” 

“Take the samples,”’ was the brief reply. 

After a few weeks of patient study, aided by the use of a 
microscope, Smith discovered that he knew three times as 
much about laces as he had ever expected to know. Out of 
his savings he bought a powerful hand magnifying glass 
which he carried with him daily to the store. By degrees he 
became able to demonstrate to customers the relative values 
of the different laces. The department manager looked on 
approvingly and added all the information in his power. 

At the end of the second year Brown’s salary remained six 
dollars. Smith’s pay had been increased to ten. 

“Favoritism!” snapped Brown. “I wonder, Fred, why 
the manager can’t see anything in me. I work as hard as 
you do.” 

“Not in the evenings,” was the quiet answer. ‘‘I spend 
most of my evening time studying the laces. Why don’t you 
do the same? You're a good fellow, and willing. Come up 
to the house with me to-night, and after supper I’ll show 
you some of the things I’ve been studying.” 

“Can’t do it,” replied Brown; “I’ve got an engagement.” 

There was an evening high-school course in chemistry. 
Deciding that he knew as much as he was able to learn about 
the fibers of every kind of lace sold in the store, Smith de- 
cided to take up chemistry in the hope that he could learn 
something more about them. The course was elementary, 
but he applied himself with so much diligence that the teacher 
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soon began to take an especial interest in him. Then the 
young man explained what he wanted most to learn. 

“Stop a few minutes every evening after the class is dis- 
missed,” advised the instructor. ‘Bring samples of your 
laces with you, and I'll see what help I can give you.” 

All through the winter, Smith toiled at chemistry. He 
learned how to make tests of the lace fibers that were impos- 
sible with the microscope alone. One day a lot of samples 
of laces came in from abroad. Some of these the young man, 
after using his glass, considered inferior. He took them home 
that evening and applied the chemical tests. The next morn- 
ing he reported to the department manager, a successor to 
the one under whom he had first been employed, that the 
samples were of spurious goods. 

“Why don’t you mind your own business?” was the irrita- 
ble retort; “these samples are all right.” 

But Smith, saying nothing, went to the superintendent and 
made a statement of what he had discovered. 

“How on earth do you know this?” asked the superin- 
tendent. 

“Professor Moeckmann has been instructing me in chemi- 
cal tests of thread fibers for several months.” 

“Tl think the matter over,’ said the superintendent, 
briefly. He did, even to the extent of communicating with 
the professor. The result was that the new department man- 
ager was dismissed, and Smith, after some urging, took his 
place, at a beginning salary of thirty dollars a week. Brown, 
who was now receiving eight dollars a week, had begun to 
feel a positive dislike for his more successful friend. 

Three years went by. Smith drew forty-five dollars a 
week, while his former friend had gone up to ten. The buyer 
for the lace department, who had grown old and wished to 
retire, was about to make his last trip to Ireland and France 
for laces. He requested that Smith go with him. 

“Vou always have been lucky,” growled Brown, when he 
heard the news. ‘You're off for a fine trip abroad, with all 
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expenses paid, and I suppose you’re going to have your salary 
raised ?” 

“Pitch in and study, Jack,”’ whispered Smith. 
days yet before I sail. Come around, and I'll get you 
started.” 

“Sorry, but I can’t, old fellow. Dve got engagements for 
every night this week.” 

Two months later Smith returned to the store, strolled 


< 


‘I’ve three — 


through it, and went up to the lace counter. Brown stood — 


there, looking most disconsolate. His face brightened up, 
however, as he saw his friend approaching. 

“Fred,” he whispered excitedly, “‘I guess you can do me a 
big favor. I’ve been discharged. The fellow they put in 
your place has told me I’m through Saturday. He said a 
man who had been here so long and who was worth only ten 
dollars a week wasn’t worth keeping. I suppose, though” — 
enviously — “‘you’ve had another raise of pay?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stallman, the foreign buyer, has retired, and I’ve 
been put in his place. — to begin with four thousand a 
year and traveling expenses.” 

Brown threw up his hands in a gesture that onineeell a 
variety of emotions. 

“Favoritism !”” he muttered, scowling at the ceiling. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. List the events leading to Smith’s promotion in their time order. _ 
What do you add to your “Application List” from this selec- — 


tion? Tell some of the requisites of good salesmanship. 


2. Name the wrong attitudes Brown manifested toward his work in. 


the order they are told in the story. 


3- What part of this story reminds you of “Acres of Diamonds”? — Ye 
4. Hancock says this i is a true story “‘of compensation from the me 


view-point.”” Is he entirely right? Explain. 


5. Find lines in “Just a Job,” p. 454, that apply to Brown; find aie aS 


that apply to Smith. Apply quotations from “Tnitiative, 


sembles Mary in ‘‘ Miss Jones Learns Her Job,” Pp. 445? 


Pp. 470, to Smith and to Brown. Which of the two boys a 


Py: 


i. 


me 


4 
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6. What additional information about the management of depart- 
ment stores did you learn from this selection? Does anything 
here contradict statements in ‘‘Miss Jones Learns Her Job” 
and in ‘Getting Up to Date,” p. 195? 


ADDITIONAL ReEApDINGS.—1. ‘Lincoln, the Great Commoner,” 
Markham. 2. A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, E. Bok. 3. “Invest 
Yourself in Your Job,”’ American Magazine, 93 (Jan., 1922, 96-98). 


5. DICK AND HIS PEACHES 


WALTER E. ANDREWS 


“T want to talk with you about that nephew of yours, 
William,” said Mrs. Waddle to her husband. 

Mr. Waddle laid down his newspaper and said, “‘Well?”’ 

“Tick will be seventeen years old next month.” 

“?Tisn’t his fault, Mandy.” 

“‘He’s getting to be a young man,” Mrs. Waddle declared, 
paying no attention to this pleasantry. “He’s had a good 
schooling, and he’s smart and healthy. It’s time he quit this 
foolishness of puttering with peach trees; and it’s time you 
quit backing him up in it.” 

“ce Me?” 

“Tt’s nobody else. You rented him that five-acre lot, and 
gave him the option of buying it at the end of six years, 
didn’t you? And you lent him forty dollars to buy trees 
with. And you told him that he could use your team and 
tools.” 

Mr. Waddle shuffled his feet uneasily on the porch steps. 
He looked uncomfortable — and guilty. 

“Vou’re Dick’s uncle,” continued his wife. ‘He’s alone in 
the world, and you’re responsible for his bringing up. You 
ought to squelch his peculiar notions, and make him do as 
other boys of his age do.” 

“Maybe so. Maybe.” 

“Other boys hire out as farm hands or clerk in stores, or 


do something else that’s fitting to theirage. They don’t have 
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queer notions about getting land, planting trees, doing things 
different, and being ‘independent.’”’ 

“Dick’s different, that’s all,” said Mr. Waddle. “He’s 
paying his board, isn’t he?” 

eV es 

“He buys his clothes, doesn’t he?” 

“Ves — lately.” 

“He’s a good, honest boy?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

‘“‘He’s the best strawberry picker and the smartest peach 
packer in the neighborhood ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Then suppose we let him alone. It may be he'll surprise 
us all before he’s many years older.”” Mr. and Mrs. Waddle 
were not the only ones who said that Richard Russell certainly 
was ‘‘different.”” The schoolmaster said it, and the Peach- 
ville neighbors unanimously affirmed it. His ‘‘oddness”’ as- 
serted itself in many ways that ‘went contrary” to the set- 
tled notions of the good Michiganders of Peachville township. 

People liked Dick, but they distrusted his ‘‘oddness.” 
They admired his frank, honest face, his fidelity to his word, 
his industry, and his cheerfulness; but they could not quite 
forgive the fact that he “‘wasn’t just like the other boys.” 
Fruit farmers liked to hire him by the day at picking time 
because of his deft and conscientious work; but they shook 
their heads doubtfully when he ventured to suggest some 
improvement here, some change there, that, in his opinion, 
would either facilitate the work or render the result more 
certain. 

“Why,” said Deacon Pepperton one day to Hank Peters, 
confidentially, ‘“‘what do you suppose that Russell fellow 
wanted me to do last week? He wanted me to let him build 
a machine that would sort peaches into four different sizes! 
He called the thing a “grader, and said he’d seen a picture 
of one in some farm paper.’ 

“Did you let him?” 
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“Me? No, siree! I wasn’t going to have my peaches 
spoiled by being run through the hopper of a machine. The 
idea !”’ 

Then Hank Peters told, with many wags of the head, how 
Richard Russell had once suggested the making of a basket 
turntable in the peach-packing shed. 

“Sounds just like him!” remarked the deacon. ‘‘What did 
he say the thing would do if he did make it?” 

“That it would save work and time,” answered Hank, dis- 
dainfully. ‘‘He was working for me that day, fastening on 
covers. As you know, when one end is fastened, the basket 
must be lifted up and turned round so that you can get at 
it to fasten the other end. Well, he worked away an hour or 
so. Then all of a sudden he said, ‘Mr. Peters, I could whittle 
out a board the size of a basket bottom, nail an edge round 
the board to hold the basket in place, and mount the board 
on a pivot so that it would swing just even with the top of 
the packing table.’ 

“*T suppose you could,’ said I. ‘What of it?’ 

“““Why,’ he said, ‘it would save lifting the basket. All 
I’d have to do would be to set the basket on the pivot board, 
fasten one end of the cover, swing it round — so — and there’d 
be the other end ready for fastening.’ 

““Voung man,’ I said, ‘I’m paying you a dollar and a 
quarter a day to work. Don’t always be looking for easy 
jobs.’ 

“<7 didn’t mean it that way,’ he answered. ‘I was just 
trying to plan a way that would push the work faster.’ 

“Much obliged,’ I said, ‘but I’m not paying wages to in- 
ventors this year.’ And then he shut up.” 

The deacon laughed heartily at the story, and ventured to 
predict that William Waddle would have a time with that 
boy before he got through. 

The peach trees in Richard’s orchard had been planted 
three years. They had grown into thrifty, beautiful trees — 
the pride of Richard’s heart and the delight of Richard’s blue 
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eyes. Each spring he plowed the land and pruned the 
branches. Every ten days throughout the season he har- 
rowed the ground. He studied books on horticulture, sub- 
scribed to a horticultural paper, and kept his eyes and ears 
open for any information about practical peach culture. 

At odd times he ‘‘worked out” for the neighbors by the — 
day, thus earning enough money to pay the rent of his land 
and his living expenses. He refused several flattering offers 
to work by the month. 

‘“T can’t afford it,” he said to one of the farmers who asked | 
a reason for the refusal. ‘If I worked by the month I should 
have to neglect my trees, and it wouldn’t be wise to do 
that.” 

The five-acre piece of land that Richard hoped some time _ 
to own was valued at seventy-five dollars an acre, and the — 
rent that he had to pay his uncle was four dollars an acre. — 
The piece lay back from the road, and there were no build- 
ings on it; but the soil was well-drained, high, and sandy — 
ideal ground for peaches. It was bordered on three sides by: 
prosperous orchards. 

“Tf you should want more land,” William Waddle had said, — 
‘“‘you can have the front fifteen acres at the same figure. I’m 
keeping it for you.” 3 

“T’ll pay for the five first,” Richard had answered. He 
believed that if he could hold on until the trees were five — 
years old, the first full crop would pay, or nearly pay, for the — 
five acres. “a 


Two years passed. Richard was nineteen. His trees were — 
entering their fifth summer, and seemed to promise an excel- — 
lent crop. When the trees blossomed in the spring the sight 
was like a vision of promise to the boy. | 

Early in that same spring Richard bought a spray pump, : 
and at the proper time carefully sprayed all his peach trees. = 


The neighbors laughed, and made jokes about the “squirt i 
gun that would poison all the peaches.” In those days the © 
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art of spraying fruit trees was in its infancy. Richard had 
read about it, and had written to the state agricultural ex- 
periment station for instructions, which he had carefully fol- 
lowed. 

Even William Waddle looked dubiously at the squirt-gun 
experiments. ‘Better go slow,” he said to Richard. 

“But, uncle, the experiment station people are sure that 
spraying will prevent the leaf curl. And last year, you know, 
one third of the peach crop in this neighborhood was lost by 
that disease.” 

ESAT ag? 

“Tt’s an idea that seems worth trying.” 

“Maybe so. Maybe. I’m not saying anything myself, 
but your aunt is having seventeen fits!” 

Later in the season the dreaded leaf curl attacked almost 
every peach orchard in the county. The leaves curled up 
into fantastic shapes, assumed strange colors, and finally 
dropped from the trees; then many tiny peaches followed the 
leaves. In Richard’s orchard the damage was slight; in the 
orchards of his neighbors more than one half the crop was 
lost. 

“Have you seen Dick: Russell’s orchard?” asked Mr. 
Peters one morning, when he met the deacon on the road. 

“Yes. Have you?”’ 

“Went through it yesterday.” 

There was an awkward pause. Then the deacon coughed. 
“Tt begins to look,” he said, “‘as if that Russell fellow wasn’t 
such a—” He paused for a word, hesitated, and coughed 
again. 

“Ves, it does look so,’ admitted Hank. “Well, I got to 
be going. Good morning, deacon! G/’long, Bess! G’long!” 

In early August, Richard bought ten dollars’ worth of 
lumber, shingles, and nails, and built in his orchard a small, 
rough packing shed. Inside the shed he built a packing 
table, and on that table he put a swinging pivot board such 
as he had wished to make for Mr. Peters. He also made a 
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rude peach grader — on the principle of an inclined double 
track with openings between the rails. 

The openings were as narrow at the top as the diameter of 
a small peach, and gradually became wider toward the bot- 
tom of the incline. The peaches, when poured into a hopper 
at the top of the tracks, rolled down and dropped through 
the openings at different stages of the journey, according to 
size. The small peaches dropped through first, then the 
medium size, then the large ones. Only the extra large 
peaches reached the basket at the bottom of the incline. The 
others fell into one of three canvas receptacles immediately 
beneath the tracks. 

William Waddle whistled softly as he examined this con- 
trivance. ‘‘Bruise them much?” he asked. | 

‘‘Not unless they are picked overripe; and you know peaches 
shouldn’t be picked that way.” 

In September the peach harvest began. No one except 
Richard had more than half a crop. Richard’s trees were, as 
his uncle expressed it, ‘‘loaded.”’ On hearing this statement, 
Mrs. Waddle sniffed disdainfully: ‘He'll spoil them all in 
that machine of his,” she prophesied, ‘‘before he gets them 
sold.”’ 

“Maybe,” said her husband. 

When it came to packing the first peaches, Richard met an 
unlooked-for difficulty. The shipping package used in those 
days was a close-sided, slat-covered basket that held one 
fifth of a bushel. When packed, the buyer could see only the 
top layer of peaches. The custom among most growers at 
that time was to put little peaches in the bottom of the basket, 
medium-sized peaches in the middle, and big peaches on 
top. 

Richard Russell objected to that custom; he said it was not 
honest. He proposed to pack each size by itself, and label 
the basket accordingly — ‘Fancy,’ ‘“‘No. 1,” ‘No. 2,” or 
“No. 37 


The neighbors laughed at the plan; and they laughed at 
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his grader. ‘You'll have your trouble for your pains,” they 
said. ‘The buyers expect to find little peaches in the bot- 
tom of the baskets, and they won’t believe that your baskets 
are any different from others.” 

“Tl label each basket and guarantee it,’ maintained 
Richard. 

“They won’t believe you.” 

“Tl make them.” 

His first shipment he graded carefully, labeled correctly, 
and consigned to a commission firm in Chicago. A letter, 
explaining the system of packing, accompanied the shipment. 
Within two days the sales-account came back, with a check 
to balance the transaction. 

It was a momentous occasion for Richard. That pink 
check represented the first tangible return from his orchard, 
the first encouragement after five years of planning, working, 
and hoping. How crisp the paper felt! How it seemed to 
rustle and crinkle with golden promises! 

But when he came to figure the sales in detail and in com- 
parison with the sales made by various peach growers in the 
neighborhood, he was greatly disappointed to find that he 
had averaged no more a basket than his neighbors had. 

“Never mind, Dick,” said his uncle, consolingly. “It 
might have been worse.” 

Richard made no reply. In his heart he felt that his 
method of packing peaches was the only correct, honest 
method, and that it was bound to win if 

Oh, that “if”! Richard sat down in his packing shed and 
pondered the matter. Picking up one of the peach baskets, 
he looked at it critically. Turning it over and over, he tried 
to put himself in a buyer’s place, and to imagine how he would 
feel if he were purchasing hundreds of baskets of peaches 
from an unknown shipper. 

‘Should I have time to unpack and examine every basket?” 
he mused. ‘No, I’m afraid I shouldn’t. Should I be willing 
to trust a label or a guarantee in a letter? Probably not! 
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What should I do, then? Pay the shipper the average mar- 
ket price for mixed packing? Of course!” 

Then he thought, “If I were going to pay a shipper an 
extra price for an extra product, I’d want to see the fruit 
packed, or else I’d want to see the bottom and middle layers 
of every basket after it was packed.” 

Seizing a knife, he slashed into one side of the basket in his 
hand and made a vertical opening about an inch and a half 
wide in the thin wood. Then, on the other side of the handle, 
he made a similar opening. Turning the basket round, he 
cut two corresponding openings in the opposite side. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried, joyfully, and swung the basket 
round his head as if it were a flag of victory. And sure 
enough, he had “‘got it.””. Experiment showed that peaches 
packed in such a basket could be as easily inspected under- — 
neath as on top; a buyer had only to look to be convinced. 
And — although Richard did not realize it at the time — the 
open-sided basket was destined to become the standard 
peach-shipping package of Michigan. 

That evening Richard explained the idea to his uncle. 
William Waddle listened attentively, while his wife blew her 
nose suspiciously. 

“Doesn’t it weaken the basket?” asked Mr. Waddle. 

“Not perceptibly.” 

“Isn’t it a lot of work to cut the slits?”’ demanded Mrs. 
Waddle. 

“I can do a hundred baskets in forty minutes. I tried it 
this afternoon.”’ 

Mrs. Waddle laid down her knitting and looked at her 
husband. “William, how much do a hundred baskets 
cost ?” 

“About two dollars and a half.” 7 

“I hope you haven’t spoiled two dollars and a half worth © 
of baskets,” said Mrs. Waddle. 

The following morning Richard shipped one hundred bas- 


kets of graded peaches packed in the new baskets. He con- — : 
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signed the shipment to the same Chicago commission firm, 
and inclosed a brief letter of explanation. 

In a few days he received a personal letter from the man- 
ager of the firm, complimenting him on his ‘unique, honest 
packing,” and promising extra prices for all peaches thus 
graded and packed. Inclosed in the letter was a generous 
check, based on a rate considerably higher than the prevail- 
ing market price. 

Richard, after supper that night, handed the letter to his 
uncle. William Waddle read it, winked one eye rapidly, and 
passed the letter to his wife. She took it gingerly, put on her 
glasses, and read it through. Then she resumed her knit- 
ting. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Waddle, after a long pause. 

“T didn’t say anything,” said Mrs. Waddle. 

“Are you going to say anything?” her husband ventured 
to ask. 

“No; nothing in particular.” But later in the evening she 
said good night to Dick in a gentler tone than usual. 

At the end of the peach season Dick’s bank book showed a 
balance of four hundred and fifty dollars to his credit. He 
felt like a millionaire. It was a happy moment for the boy 
when one morning he handed his uncle a check for three hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars, in full payment for the five- 
acre piece of land. 

“I’m proud of you!” said Mr. Waddle. “T’ll have a deed 
made out at once.” 

Mrs. Waddle said not a word. But that same morning she 
made a big spice-cake, frosted it carefully, and outlined on 
top, with raisins, a huge “D.” At dinner Dick found the 
cake majestically reposing on his plate. He gave his aunt a 
quick look of surprise, but she seemed not to notice. 

“Ts it for me?” he asked, bewildered. 

She nodded. 

Getting up from the table, Dick kissed his aunt affection- 
ately on the cheek. 
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““Shoo-o-o !”? whistled William. Then, under his breath, he 
muttered, ‘‘I wonder whether that ‘D’ stands for ‘Dick’ or 
for ‘Different’?” 

CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. At what point in the story did you begin to guess what Dick’s 
oddness was? Read the first plain hint. Invent another name 
for the story. 

2. Find all the hints in the story that Dick’s uncle believed in him. 
Who believed in McCormick? Who in Field? 

3. Why did the neighbors laugh at Dick’s plans? Do you blame the 
deacon for coughing (p. 483)? When did Mrs. Waddle begin 
to appreciate Dick? 

4. Which was the best of Dick’s ideas? Why? 

5. Do you suppose the peach basket, open at both sides, was invented 
as described in this story? Suggest other ways in which it 
might have been invented. Compare Dick’s way of invention 
with that of Ab (p. 100); with that of the primitive woman, 
(p. 109); with that of other inventors. 

6. Volunteer work. Do you live in a State in which there are hog 
clubs, sheep clubs, corn clubs for boys? Tell the class how they 
offer opportunities like Dick’s. 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
WORKING ONE’S WAY UP 


1. “‘Horace Greeley, Journalist,” in Makers of Our History, 266-277. 

2. “A Girl of the Limberlost,” G. S. Porter, in Stories of the Day’s 
W ork, 33-42. 

3. “Ready for Anything,” S. S. McClure, ibid., 55-58. 

4. ““Promotion.in Business,’ G. H. Lorimer, in A Vocational Reader, 
87. 

5. “The Value of Home Training,” W. N. Ferris, ibid., 171-172. 

6. ““How Education Pays,” Anonymous, in Opportunities of To-day, 
7-8. 

7. “Fitting the Man to the Job,” B. J. Hendricks, ibid., 23-32. 

8. “Where Your Job May Lead To,” R. Neeley, ibid., 169-173. 

g. “The Zadoc Pine Labor Union,” H. C. Bunner, in Joy in Work, 
80-110. 

to. “Women Writers in the United States,” Book of Knowledge, 
7: 2043-2050. 

II, He Scotch Lad Who Became a Millionaire,” ibid., 20: 6275- 

278. 


D. THE SATISFACTION OF GOOD WORK 


1. WORK: A SONG OF TRIUMPH 
ANGELA MORGAN 


Work! 

Thank God for the might of it, 

The ardor, the urge, the delight of it — 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire — 
Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 

And what is so glad as the beat of it, 

And what is so kind as the stern command, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


Work! 
Thank God for the pride of it, 
For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair, 
Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 
Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 
And what is so glad as the surge of it, 
And what is so strong as the summons deep, 
Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 

489 
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Work ! 

Thank God for the pace of it, 

For the terrible, keen, swift race of it; 
Fiery steeds in full control, 

Nostrils a-quiver to greet the goal. 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
Work, the Power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reining the will to one steady track, 
Triumphing over disaster. 

Oh, what is so good as the pain of it, 
And what is so great as the gain of it? 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad, 
Forcing us on through the rugged road? 


Work! 

Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 
Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it? 
And what is so huge as the aim of it? 
Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 
Calling the plan of the Maker out. 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 
Shaping the earth to a glorious end, 
Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 
Doing whatever the Spirit wills — 

Rending a continent apart, 

To answer the dream of the Master heart. 
Thank God for a world where none may shirk — 
Thank God for the splendor of work ! 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Make your own list of Class Activities, completing these sugges- 
tions, and adding three others: 


a. Form a question about some man or woman who ........ 
b, about reading aloud ........ 
c. about the hard words ........ 


2. Find the poem in Unit Two which most resembles ‘‘ Work: A Song 
of Triumph.” 


2. THE HOME-KEEPER 
LYMAN ABBOTT 


This selection pictures an ideal worker in the best profession in the 
world, a profession that does not have an eight-hour day, that does 
not pay money wages, that often seems to be filled with drudgery. 
But it is a profession which is the bedrock of happiness, health, and 
character. There is no higher honor than to be a true home-maker. 


The home-keeper has a passion for cleanliness. She abhors 
dirt and justifies her abhorrence by the gcriptural command, 
“Abhor that which is evil.” If dirt be not evil, she knows 
not what is. She hates vermin as David hated the enemies 
of Jehovah, with a perfect hatred. She is not a scientist; but 
she needs no scientist to tell her that the germs of disease 
lurk in dirt and are carried by vermin. 

But no such passion for order possesses her. Cleanliness is 
itself a virtue. Next to godliness? If she were quite frank 
with herself, she would probably change the order and say 
godliness is next to cleanliness. Certainly she would prefer 
as a visitor a clean sinner to a dirty saint, and she can find 
no severer rebuke for occasional petty meannesses than to 
say that people are acting in a nasty manner. 

But order is not in itself a virtue: it is only a means to an 
end. The end is general comfort and general convenience, 
and she never sacrifices the end to the means. She endeavors 
to have a place for everything; she tries to train the children 
— but not her husband — to put each thing in its appointed 
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place. But she does not nag. If she sometimes follows a 
careless husband or son, picking up after him, she never does 
it with a sigh which says, “See how much trouble your care- 
lessness is making me.”’ Because her rooms do not look so 
spick and span as her neighbors’, she sometimes chides her- 
self for not being so good a housekeeper. 

But she is a better home-keeper, whichis far more important 
than being a housekeeper. Neither her husband nor her boys 
need to go to clubs or to other homes for liberty; her home is 
as free as the club. If order is heaven’s first law, liberty is its 
atmosphere; and if she finds it difficult, as she sometimes does, 
to preserve both the law and the liberty, she prefers the 
liberty. 

So there are in her household hours for meals and meal 
hours, although the two do not always coincide. The hour 
for breakfast is half-past seven; but if some morning the boys 
desire to make an early start for a fishing expedition, the 
breakfast hour is six; if another morning they can, without 
neglect of duty, sleep late and wish to do so, it changes to 
half-past eight or nine. This requires both tact and effi- 
ciency in dealing with the kitchen; but when a neighbor asks 
her if this is not very difficult to manage, she replies cheer- 
fully, ‘‘This is what I am for.” Neither husband nor children 
ever know and rarely guess what tact and toil are required. 
For she surmounts her obstacles without talking about them, 
except occasionally in a burst of confidence to her husband or 
her daughter, and then as a narrative of her triumphs, not as 
a history of her trials. 

This subordination of time and place to comfort and con- 
venience is a part of her quite unconscious theory that life is 
the end, and that all household arrangements are means to 
that end. She therefore believes that things are for folks, 
not folks for things, and always acts on that belief. When 
children from the city make a visit to her country home and 
ask whether they may run on the grass, she says, “Of course’’; 
and when an older visitor, fearing the effect on the young 
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spring shoots, asks if that is good for the lawn, she replies 
smilingly: ‘No, but it is good for the children.” . 
She has no use for books that cannot be read, chairs that 
cannot be sat ifi;“a piano that cannot be played, a room that 
cannot be used. She has some fine books, for she is fond of 
them, but she does not keep them under lock and key. She 
would rather injure the book in teaching the child how to 
use it than injure the child by refusing him the book. If a 
careless boy or a still more careless visitor breaks a parlor 
chair by trying to balance himself in it upon the two hind 
legs, she blames the chair, not the sitter, and does not get 
another of so delicate a construction. The piano tuner has 
to come to her house twice as often as to the house of her 
neighbor; but her children learn to play by playing. And 


. though they may never become musicians, they learn to love 


music, and in after life a piano always brings to them thoughts 
of their home and their mother. 

She has no parlor with closed blinds and drawn curtains, 
from which the sun is carefully excluded lest it fade the car- 
pet, and into which visitors are received in state with a sun- 
less and frigid hospitality. Sometimes a critical visitor sur- 
prises an unusual disorder, due to a misused liberty in the 
parlor, which Harry has for the time converted into a nursery, 
and the mother gently expresses the wish to herself that 
Harry were not so heedless. But to shut Harry out of the 
parlor she is quite certain would be no cure for his heedless- 
hess, and that, not the disordered parlor, is what she wishes 
to cure. 

She keeps house for her husband and her children and she 
adjusts the affairs of her kingdom to meet the needs of her 
family, not of those who are employed to minister to it.: 2¢ 
this rule there is one exception: the Sunday meals are ad- 
justed to give her servants an opportunity for church, and 
they are encouraged to fulfill with fidelity all that their con- 
sciences, not hers, call on them to fulfill churchwise. 

The doors of her home are always open to the friends of 
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her husband and of her children. She is glad to see them, 


and welcomes them right cordially to what she has to give. 
But she never tries to give them something better than she 
gives her own. She has not two standards— one for her 
family, another for the stranger. She makes no effort to 
conform her living to the standard of her visitors; she is glad 
to see them if they will adapt their life for a few days to her 
standard. 

She knows that her husband and her children are home- 
lovers, and she is content. For love, not ambition, is the 
inspiration of her life and the reward of her endeavors. She 
builds her monument herself; and yet she does not know that 
she has a monument. She lives in it; but she does not know 
that it exists. 


She never dreamed that she was great, or that she was - 


specially useful, or that she had achieved anything worth 


living for. Sometimes, when she read the stories of historic — 


heroines, she, too, had her “dream of fair women,” and looked 
with a sigh upon her life made up of little deeds, so little that 
even she who did them was not conscious of the doing, she 
whose loom moved so noiselessly that she neither thought 
how long she was at it, nor what a beautiful pattern she was 
weaving. Indeed, it would have seemed to her, if she had 
ever thought about herself or her work, to weave itself. But 
she did not think about herself. Self-consciousness would 
have destroyed her monument. 


Her home grew up quietly, as quietly as a flower grows; 


and no one knew — she did not know herself — how much 


she had done to tend and water and train it. Her husband : 


fae 


had absolute trust in her. He earned the money, she ex- 
pended it. And as she put as much thought into her expendi-- o 
tures as he put into his earning, each dollar was doubled in 


the spending. 


She had inherited that mysterious faculty which we call — 
taste; and she cultivated it with fidelity. Every home she © 
visited she studied, though always unconsciously, as if it — 


epee 
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were a museum or an art gallery, and from every visit she 
brought away some thought fitted to its appropriate place in 
her own home. She was too genuine to be an imitator; for 
imitation is always of kin to falsehood, and she abhorred 
falsehood. She was patient with everything but a lie. So 
she never copied in her own home or on her own person what 
she had seen elsewhere; yet everything she saw elsewhere 
entered into and helped complete the perfect picture of life 
which she was always painting with deft fingers in everything, 
from the honeysuckle which she trained over the door to the 
bureau in the guest’s room, which her designing made a new 
work of art for every new friend, if it were only by a new 
nosegay and a change of vases. Putting her own personality 
into her home, thus making every room and almost every 
article of furniture speak of her, she had the gift to draw out 
from every guest his personality and make him at home, and 
so make him his truest and best self. 

Neither man nor woman of the world could long resist the 
subtle influence of that home. Whatever circle of friends sat 
on the broad piazza in summer, or gathered around the open 
fire in winter, knew for a time the rare joy of liberty — that 
liberty of perfect truth and perfect love. Her home was hos- 
pitable because her heart was large; and any one was her 
friend to whom she could minister. But her heart was like 
the old Jewish Temple — strangers came only into the court 
of the Gentiles, friends into an inner court; her husband and 
her children found a court still nearer her heart of hearts, 
yet even they knew that there was a Holy of Holies which 
she kept for her God, and they loved and revered her the 
more for it. 

She began to build the monument in her teens. She did 
not finish it until she lay down to her last rest. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Explain the distinction Abbott makes between housekeeping and 
home-keeping. 
2. Think of an illustration from your experience or from your reading 
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which you might give to illustrate three of the paragraphs. 
Explain, with an example, how contemptible it is for any one 
to impose upon or take advantage of such a home-keeper. 

3. On p. 494 Abbott stops using verbs in the present tense, and be- 
gins using verbs in the past tense. Explain why he makes that 
change. 

4. Read ‘The Worthy Woman,” Book One, p. 82. Name the 
qualities described in this selection which are mentioned in 
the passage from Proverbs. Read also “The Roof-tree,”’ in 
Book One, p. 23. How is the third suggestion in that selec- 
tion illustrated in the present selection ? 

5. Find lines in “‘Work: A Song of Triumph,” which would apply to 
‘The Home-Keeper.”’ 

6. In describing a good man, the poet Wordsworth once wrote: 


That best portion of a good man’s life— 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


Mention details which show that this quotation fits the true home- 
maker. 
>. Find the meaning of: vermin, coincide, obstacles, subordination, 
inspiration, fidelity, subtle. 
8. Topics for oral work: 


a. One time my mother e. The many jobs of a house- 


showed tact. keeper. 
b. Science in our kitchen. f. An act of true hospitality. 
c. How knowledge of “‘first g. A troublesome guest. 

aid”’ helped. h. The rights of a hostess. 
d. When father fixed the radi- 

ator. 


AppiTIoNAL Reaprncs. — 1. ‘The Sacrifice of Father Damien,” 
Book of Knowledge, 1: 65-66. 2. John Halifax, Gentleman, Diana M. 
Mulock. 3. “The Sentimental Period,” in Louisa M, Alcott, Her Life 
and Journals, chap. IV; chap. V. 4. “The Toy Maker of Nurem- 
berg,”’ A. Strong, in Moses’s A Treasury of Plays for Children, 261-317. 


5. “The Knights of the Silver Shield,” R. M. Alden, in Children’s — 
Literature, 223-237. 6. “Little and Great,” Charles Mackay, ibid., — 


309. 7. “The Revolt of Mother,’ Mary A. W. Freeman. 
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3. DISCHARGING THE COOK 
ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 
On whom is the joke in this story? 


“Of course, you manage beautifully, honey,” remarked the 
Busy Man, “and Emmeline certainly can cook; but you're so 
good-hearted that anybody can impose upon you. You 
mustn’t let a servant bully you. Just assert yourself and 
lay down the law. Tell her what’s what, and if she doesn’t 
like it tell her to pack and go.” 

The Busy Man’s hours often made him very late for dinner, 
and Emmeline was soothed, placated, bribed into serenity by 
the Little Woman. When the Busy Man came home, a good 
dinner and a cheerful wife were always waiting and all was 
outwardly serene, although there were times when the Little 
Woman looked fagged and showed faint signs of quivering 
nerves. 

It was in January that the looking fagged became a habit 
and that her eyes began to look so big and her face so white. 
On the first of February she was taken to the hospital for an 
operation, the Busy Man for once forgetting his office and 
giving over to blind, helpless panic, although outwardly he 
kept up a pathetic, white-lipped pretense of manly self-con- 
trol and cheerfulness. 

All that last day at home the Little Woman was planning 
for his comfort during her absence, and holding long confer- 
ences with: Emmeline — a softened, sympathetic Emmeline, 
secretly wiping tears from her cheeks and divided between 
distress over the Little Woman’s danger and awful joy in the 
dramatic situation. 

When the doctor came with the carriage the Busy Man 
went with him into the Little Woman’s room. She was writ- 
ing at her desk, and looked up smiling. 

“Tm all ready except my coat and hat. Give these to 
Emmeline, will you, Dick? They’re the menus for two 
weeks. I'll be back by that time.” 
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The Man went hastily toward the kitchen with a mist over 
his eyes and something clutching at his heart. 

She’d be back by that time, if 

“Don’t worry, darling,” she said later, as she bade him 
good-by before the operation. “It’s coming out all right. 
Im not a bit afraid. I'll be back home again before you 
know I’m gone, and Emmeline will take splendid care of you 
— and, Dick, do be just a little careful about her, won’t you? 
She’s such a good maid I’d hate to lose her.” 

When he went home five hours later, limp and shaken, 
Emmeline gathered him in and fed him the things he liked 
best and praised the Lord the “blessed lamb” was “getting 
on so fine,” until he caught a little of her buoyant hopeful- 
ness and grim fear relaxed its merciless grip on his heart. 

For a week all went well at hospital and home. Then the 
tension began to relax and life to resume its normal values. 
The Little Woman was practically out of danger. The call of 
business made itself heard more insistently. ‘There was much 
to be done in the office, and there was no wife waiting at 
home to greet him. 

The Busy Man stayed a little later than usual one night. 
The next night he was later still. This went on for a week, 
and Emmeline’s face began to lengthen. Her mistress was 
getting well, her sympathy declined, and the memory of the 
Little Woman’s entreaties before leaving home grew fainter 
and fainter. The ‘two weeks” lengthened into-three, seemed 
likely to lengthen into four or five, and the third week Em- 
meline’s temper burst the bonds of her loyalty. se 

When the Busy Man came home to dinner at eight o’clock 
on one Friday evening, she served him an excellent din- 
ner with quiet skill. After the dishes were washed and the 
kitchen put in order, Emmeline made her appearance in the — 
living-room, where the Busy Man sat reading the evening ~ 
paper. pal 

He looked up at her, smiling, but the smile died a violent a 
death as he saw her face. md 
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Here was an Emmeline he did not know, an Emmeline with 
lips set and a deep furrow between her eyes, with shoulders 
resolutely squared and arms akimbo. 

Determination was large upon her. Even her well-starched 
apron crackled defiantly. 

“Tf you please, sir, I’ve come to give notice.” 

She was respectful but firm. 

To find the enemy heaving solid shot across his bows with- 
out any preliminaries threw the Busy Man into helpless con- 
fusion. 

He tried a mild joke upon her. It fell feebly away from 


_ her majestic dignity. 


“Of course I’ll not go before Madam comes home,” she 
explained. ‘“‘I wouldn’t leave her in a fix that way — and 
her sick; but she'll be coming along right soon now, and I’m 
giving notice so you can get somebody else in soon’s she’s 
home and settled.” 

The Busy Man put down his paper and stared at the dis- 
turber of his peace in consternation. 

“But you mustn’t go that way, Emmeline. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph wouldn’t know what to do—she mustn’t be worried 
—TI really don’t see — why, what in the deuce is the matter, 
anyway ?” 

Even as he spoke a sense of guilt sent the blood to his face 
and he cast a furtive look at the clock. 

“Ves, sir,” said Emmeline, following his eyes. “I can’t 
stay where I can’t have my evenings.” 

He recognized a last word when he met one. This was a 
last word. 

“Well, of course, I was a little late this evening. A man 
dropped in and delayed me, but that was an accident. It 
doesn’t happen often, I is 

“Vou’ve been late every night this week.” 

“Qh, not every night.” 

“Ves, sir. I didn’t get to church, and I didn’t get to my 
lodge, and I missed a party I was going to and had a new 
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blue dress for, and I can’t stand it. I wouldn’t mind missing 


an evening once in a while — but I can’t get along this way © 


anyhow, so I’d better go.” 


Now here was a Heaven-sent chance to demonstrate his’ =. 


capacity for handling labor crises and employees. 
The Busy Man realized his opportunity; but, some way or 


other, his system did not seem to fit the case. He had never i 


‘had an office boy just like Emmeline. Office boys did not 
deliver last words. They did not put their hands on their 
hips and calmly propose shattering the peace and comfort 
of a home. 

Of course the thing to do was to carry out the program 
he had so often outlined for his wife — to say: “You may go 
at once; here is your money,” and close the interview with a 
majestic wave of the hand; but he had a sudden vision of the 


Little Woman’s face when she would hear that Emmeline © 


was going, and his heart sank within him. 

The Scotts had had six cooks since Christmas. One stole 
Mrs. Scott’s silk stockings, and one had ten callers in a single 
evening, and one gave paregoric to the baby. 

And the Wilsons — well, Wilson had been obliged to take 


Pe ae ia 


most of his meals at the club all winter because they couldn’t - 


get a servant who could boil water without a recipe. 


And Courtney never dared take a friend home to dinner 


unexpectedly — and then the Little Woman was still so white 
and weak. She wouldn’t be strong for a long time yet, and 


every little thing would worry her. Why, she cried now at — 


the drop of a hat. 

“T don’t think you ought to leave this way, Emmeline,” he 
said, with an heroic effort to be calmly judicial. “Mrs. 
Randolph will come home far from well, and she won’t feel 
equal to training a new maid. I should think you’d have 
some consideration for her.” 


Emmeline looked at him without the slightest symptom of — 


relenting. She had this helpless man creature where she ~ 


wanted him and she realized that this was the time for a 
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demonstration that would make her pathway smoother in the 
future. 

“T’ve got nothing against her. She’s always treated me 
well. Many a time I’d ’a’ left if she hadn’t been so nice; 
but I’m a working woman, and I’ve got to think about my- 
self.” 

The Busy Man quite lost hold upon the curt dismissal and 
the majestic hand wave and cast about him for a life pre- 
server. The idea common to all men that the blackest of 
grievances can be settled on a money basis came to his rescue, 
and he said weakly: 

“Tf your wages aren’t satisfactory, Emmeline —— 

A gleam of inspiration lighted the gloomy eyes. 

“Well, ('d ought to have thirty dollars anywhere.” 

“That will be all right. I'll raise your wages to thirty.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. But I’ve got to have my eve- 
nings; you can’t get home at seven, and so I’m sorry, but 
I'll have to go.” 

He looked at her helplessly. She was so big, so unyielding, 
so competent, so essential. 

A sudden appreciation of the Little Woman’s trials and of 
her surpassing diplomatic skill flooded his brain. After all, 
women knew how to cope with domestic problems. For a 
moment he hesitated, ashamed to strike his colors, afraid to 
flaunt them. Then he surrendered unconditionally. 

“T guess I can arrange about the dinner hour, Emmeline. 
You can count on my being here at seven.” 

“Ves, sir. That'll be all right. Thank you kindly for the 
raise, sir.” 

She swept out of the room like a ship under full sail; but in 
the kitchen she gave way to subdued chuckles. 

“‘Haven’t I always said she was too easy with him?” she 
said gaily to the tea kettle. ‘‘ You’ve sure got to be masterful 
with the men — and that five a month was just velvet — 
just silk velvet. I never would ’a’ thought of it.” 

— Adapted. 


” 
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4. THE SOLITARY REAPER 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


In the first stanza Wordsworth asks the reader to “‘behold”’ and to 
‘“‘listen.”” He wants you to see the reaper and to hear her song. 


The Singer. Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


Her Skill. No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travelers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands; 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard, 
In spring-time from the cuckoo bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas _ 
Among the farthest Hebrides. e. 


The Theme. Will no one tell me what she sings? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 
Or is it come more humble lay, 3 
Familiar matter of to-day? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


The Effect. Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her work could have no ending; 
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I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending; — 
I listened, motionless, and still; 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


. What does each stanza tell about the girl, her work, and her 
song? 
. Why did it make so little difference what she sang? If one sings 
a sad song, while ai his work, is he necessarily sad? Explain. 
Tell about some one who is always singing a mournful song. 
. Compare this poem with Longfellow’s ‘‘The Arrow and the Song.” 
Point out resemblance in meaning. 
. Find pictures which give the impression of joy or pleasure in work. 
Find Breton’s ‘The Song of the Lark.” 
. Read Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘The Man Who Sings.”’ 
“Give me, oh give me 

The man who sings at his work.” 
. Volunteer work. Make a section in your note book called: 
“Pictures showing the joy of work.” Get your pictures from 
advertisements. 


5. A SONG FROM THE SUDS 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 


Queen of my tub, I merrily sing, 
While the white foam rises high; 

And sturdily wash, and rinse, and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry; 

Then out in the free fresh air they swing, 
Under the sunny sky. 
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I wish we could wash from our hearts and souls 
The stains of the week away, 

And let water and air by their magic make 
Ourselves as pure as they; 

Then on the earth there would be indeed 


A glorious washing-day ! 


Along the path of a useful life, iB 
Will heart’s-ease ever bloom; a 

The busy mind has no time to think 
Of sorrow, or care, or gloom, 

And anxious thoughts may be swept away & 
As we busily wield a broom. ee 


I am glad a task to me is given, 
To labor at day by day; 

For it brings me health, and strength, and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say — 

“Head you think, Heart you may feel, 
But Hand you shall work alway!” 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Write out this poem on ruled paper. Pin or paste a second sheet 
to the right edge of the first. Then read carefully Miss Mor- | 
gan’s and van Dyke’s poems on pp. 489, 455. Copy on the : 
second sheet from these two poems lines which seem parallel as 
in meaning to the lines of Miss Alcott’s poem opposite them. — 
‘Be sure that you find similar meaning for each pair of lines. : | 

2. Find a copy of Little Women, and see where and how Louisa Alcott — 
introduces “A Song from the Suds.” a 


6. L’ENVOI 
RUDYARD KIPLING a 
When Earth’s last picture is painted, and the tubes are @ 
twisted and dried, % 
When the.oldest bologna dance faded, and the youngest critic: bss 
has died, | 


i 
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We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it —lie down for an 
zon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall set us to work 
anew ! 


And those who were good shall be happy: they shall sit in a 


golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of 
comet’s hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from — Magdalene, Peter, 
and Paul; 


_ They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at 


all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master 
shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for 
fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his separate 
star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as 
They Are! 


CLASS-LIBRARY READINGS 
THE SATISFACTION OF GOOD WORK 


. “Thomas Jefferson, Statesman,” in Makers of Our History, 68-79. 
“Alexander Hamilton, Statesman,” ibid., 98-111. 

. “Daniel Webster, Orator,”’ zbid., 159-172. 

. “Robert E. Lee, Soldier,” ibid., 216-226. 

. “Abraham Lincoln, Liberator,” ibid., 237-253. 

. “Ulysses S. Grant, Soldier,” ibid., note, 

. “George Washington, Father of His Country,” ibid., 19-36. 
“The House,” in Stories of Useful Inventions, 14 7167. 

. “Solidarity,” E. Kenton, in The Promise of Country Life, 241-259. 
ro. “Next Year,” W. A. Wolff, in Stories of the Day’s Work, 182-202. 
11. “The Average Man,” J. E. Wing, in A Vocational Reader, 37-41. 
t2. “The Carpenter Who Founded a University,” ibid., 110-116. 

13. ‘‘The Mother,” R. L. Stevenson, ibid., 188-190. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


READING HABITS 
(To be read and discussed in class by teacher and pupils together.) 


Reading directions in this unit have added an explanation of an- 
other way in which ideas are put together to form a whole (p. 434)- 
Have some one put a “target” plan on the blackboard and explain 
what it means. Listen closely to see whether the explanation is sat- 
isfactory. What is the chief difference between a collection of ideas 
put together like a chain and one put together like a target? (See 
pp. 16, 434.) 

Other reading directions have stressed again the finding activity 
of the reader. Review the discussion on p. 338. What did you look 
for and find as directed on p. 418; what on p. 435; On Pp. 445; OM P- 
471? If one of these is new to you explain how it differs from those 
named. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


x. On p. 422 you were asked to begin an “Application List” and to 
keep adding to it the names of new qualities of successful 
workmanship as you came to them. Decide now on three or 
four main groups of qualities and build a plan on the board 
including every good entry in all your individual lists. 


I. Physical Qualities 2° °°” 
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If your class list contains the names of more than four qualities 
for the blank lines at the right of the diagram, choose the best 
four. Do not allow the same quality to appear twice in the list 
of sixteen. 

When the classwork is complete, let a committee make a large 
poster with colored crayons, and present it to the principal of 
your school. 


. Write opposite each of the sixteen qualities the name of the selec- 
tion in this unit which seems to emphasize best the importance 
of that particular quality. 


. Think of a real or imaginary situation in which the possession of 
any three of the sixteen qualities would be a very great help 
toward success. Write a short story in the form of a chain of 
points, using the three qualities as links in the chain. Show 
your teacher your links with the subject of each written within 
it. 

. Classify the ten most important characters named in “Finding 
and Doing One’s Work” by writing the name at the proper 
place in the schedule below in which you think the chief qual- 
ities of success or failure place him. After the numerals 1, 2, 
3, 4 use the qualities determined upon by the class in problem 
1 above. Place the names of successful characters under the 
plus signs; names of unsuccessful characters under the minus 
signs. Do not name any one character more than three times. 
Are there some characters whose names might appear below 
the plus signs in some columns and below the minus signs in 
other columns? 
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ROUNDING OUT THE MEANING OF “FINDING AND 
DOING ONE’S WORK” 


1. This stanza about lifters and leaners was written by Ella Wheeler 

Wilcox: 

WHICH ARE you? 

The two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 
Wherever you go, you will find the world’s masses 
Always divided in just these two classes. 
And oddly enough, you will find too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 
In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 
Or are you a leaner who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 


Make a large target with six or eight circles about the bull’s- 
eye: BE A LIFTER. Then choose from the stories in this 
book six or eight lifters ; people who did more than their share. 
Arrange them in their order as good lifters, and write their 
names in the circles. 

an Compare results. When differences of opinion arise, debate 
~ the points from the floor. Decide by vote what name to use. 


2. Book reports. Each of you found a book from the Book List on 
p. 416. Plan a day for book reports in which you tell the class 
the one most valuable contribution to ‘‘ Finding and Doing One’s 
Work” that you discovered in your book. Be sure that you 
can tell your point in a few sentences. 


3. Read these questions, which are often asked by vocational coun-’ 
> sellors. Write out the answers that Abraham Lincoln might 
have given at twenty-one years of age. Write them out for 
Richard Russell, for Smith, or choose some one else whom you 
aera know very well: 
game What schooling have you had? In what studies did you 
make the best records? In what studies did you make thé 
worst records? What studies did you like the best? What 
the least? Did you study your best? Was your interest largely 
taken up with other matters? What reading have you done on 
your own initiative? What are your favorite books? What are 
your favorite authors? Have you read any history? Eco- 
nomics? Citizenship? How do you spend your spare time? 
“What do you do with a holiday? What interests you most? 
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What are your ambitions? What would you go to see first at 
a world’s fair? What person in history would you be like if 
you could choose? 

4. Round table discussion. Each of you ask some man or woman to 
tell you how his schooling has helped him succeed. Ask for 
just one big reason. Report accurately what you are told. 


TOPICS FOR COMPOSITIONS 


. When JI, like Ali Hafed, missed a chance close at hand. 
A chance I did not miss. 

_ The value of “If at first you don’t succeed.” 

. My first job for money. 

When and how I started my bank account. 

The difference between a “job” and a “golden chance.” 
How to save three minutes before the class bell rings. 

. Something I did without being told. 

. A “lifter” in our town. 

. My ambition; how am I fitting myself for it. 
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TOPICS FOR DEBATES 


1. Resolved, That boys of fifteen years are just as careful in persona) 
neatness as girls of the same age. 
2. Resolved, That every boy should help his mother do housework. 


GLOSSARY 


& as in mate 4 as in farm 


A as in eat 4 as in senate 
4 as in care é as in éve 
a& as in ask é as in lét 


ias in mind 6 asin or 


1 as in It il as in mite 
6 as in mote ti as in ctit 
6 as in not 60 as in food 


60 as in foot 


_a bate’: lessen; reduce 
a bom ‘i na ble: hateful; disgusting 
ac ces’si ble: easy to reach 
ac qui si’tion (ak wi zi’shiin): addi- 
tion 
adze (Adz): a kind of axe 
@’on (@’on): an age; a very long 
period of time 
ae’re al ev olu’tion: orderly move- 
ment in the air 
af front’: insult 
a kim’bo: with hands on hips 
Aleu’tian Is’lands (Ali’shin): a 
chain of islands between Alaska 
and Siberia 
al loy’: baser metal mixed with finer 
one 
_ am’ble: go at an easy pace 
am pu ta’tion: a cutting off 
annals: histories; records of events 
made year by year 
anon’y mous: author’s name un- 
known or not given 
an’thra cite (An’thri cit): hard coal 
an thro pol’o gy: a study of man’s 
nature and origin 
an ti sep’tic: germ-destroying 
a pos’tle (4 pds’l): one who supports 
any great cause 
A pos’tle Paul: one of the followers 
of Jesus 
ap pa ra’tus: machinery 
ap pa ri'tion (Ap pa rish’tin): ghost 
ar’chitect (ar’kitékt): master- 
builder 
ar’chi tec’ture (dr’ki ték tir): build- 
ing 
ar’dor: eagerness 
ar’go sy: large merchant vessel 
asth’ma (Az’ma): a disease which 
causes great difficulty in breath- 
ing 
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at’om: smallest particle 

auc’tion (awk’shtin); a public sale to 
the highest bidder 

a vail’a ble: usable 

awe (aw): fearful wonder 


bag’pipes: a Scottish musical wind 
instrument consisting of a leath- 
ern bag, serving as bellows and 
fitted with pipes 

bar’bar ous: inhuman; uncivilized 

bau’ble: child’s toy 

beam: one of the principal crosswise 
timbers of a building or ship 


bel lig’er ent ly (bé lij’er ént IY): 
quarrelsomely 

be nef‘i cent: helpful; kindly; doing 
good 


bi tu’mi nous: soft coal 

blithe (blith): gay 

bo’gy truck: a low, strongly built 
truck or cart 

bom bard’: attack, as with bombs 

boo’by: stupid; a stupid person 

boor: ill-mannered person 

bow’sprit: a large pole or spar run- 
ning out from the forward end of 
a ship 

bric’A brac: small works of art used 
as ornaments, as on a mantel 

brood’ing sea’son: nesting time, 
when the young are hatched 

brunt: first shock 

brusque (brdéosk): rough; short and 
sharp 

Bud‘dhist (Bood ist): a follower of 
the teacher Buddha 

bul'lion (bool’yitin): uncoined silver 
or gold 

bul’wark: defense; something built 
to keep off an enemy 

buoy’ant (boi’ant): light-hearted 


& 
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bu’reau of en to mol’o gy (bii’rd): 
government department for the 
study of insects 

bust: carved figure of head, shoul- 
ders, and breast 

Sut’tressed: supported 


cad: a low, rude, vulgar fellow 

cam’e o (kim 6 5): precious stone or 
shell on which raised figures are 
engraved 

can’vass: walk through to get or- 
ders 

cap‘i tal: money for carrying on a 
trade 

car’a van: a company or procession 
of large covered wagons 

car’nage: killing; destroying 

car’ri er dove: dove used to carry 
letters 

ce’re al: grain used for food 

cer‘e mony: stately or impressive 
form of service 

cha grin’ (sha grin’): shame; dismay 

chart: map out 

chas’sis (sha’sé): under part of an 
automobile, consisting of the 
frame, with the wheels and ma- 
chinery 

chim pan’zee: a large ape 

chord (cord): musical strain 

churl: ill-bred person 

civ’ic good: general good of the 
people 

cler’i cal work (klar’i kal): work of 
a clerk 

clique (klék): a group of persons 
united for a common cause 

cock’ing his hat with pins: pin- 
ning into a cocked hat 

co in cide’: come at the same time 

col lo’di on: solution of gun cotton 
in ether or alcohol 

com men’da ble: worthy of praise 

com’pass: space 

com pla’cent: self-satisfied 

con’cen trate (k6n’s&n trat): bring 
together 

con’crete (kén’krét): mixture of 

lime, sand, and gravel made into 

a solid material for building pur- 

poses 


GLOSSARY 


con fi den’tial ly (cén fi dén’shal If): 
privately 

con fla gra’tion: great fire 

con serve’: to preserve from de- 
struction 

con ster na’tion (ké6n ster na’shtin): 
terror; great fright 

con temp’tu ous: scornful 

con tract’ debts: make debts; run 
into debt 

con vey’ance (cdn va’ance): coach; 
any kind of wagon or carriage 

cool‘ie: a laborer from China or . 
other Eastern country 

cordial: hearty, sincere 

count’er mand: to recall an order; 
to contradict 

courier (k0o0’rier): runner; mes- 
senger 

cours’er: swift horse 

crack’ling: crisp rind of roast pork 

crag: steep rock 

crane: machine for lifting heavy 
weights 

cre den’tials: proofs of the right to 
be trusted 

creditor: one to whom another 
owes money 

cre vasse’ (kré viis): deep crack 

cringe: crouch from fear of pain 

crisis: time of danger 

crit‘ic: judge, especially of art 

Cre’sus (kré’stis): a very rich king 
of ancient times, the richest man 
of his time 

cro’ny: chum; friend 

cul’mi nate: end 

cul’ture (kil tir): growth in civili- 
zation 

cul’vert: an arched drain; a small 
bridge 

cum’ber some: burdensome 

cu’ri o: anything rare or curious 


da’ta (di’ta): facts 
daunt’ed: discouraged 
de bouch’ (dé boosh’): come out; 


emerge 

de bris’ (da bré’): rubbish; waste 

deg ra da’tion: disgrace 

de ify: make god-like 

delve: dig 

demo li‘tion (dém’‘6 lish’tin): 
stroying; tearing down 


de- 
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de pos‘itor: a person who puts 
money in a bank 

de ride’: make fun of 

des patch’: official message 

de tach’ments: groups separated 
from the main body and sent on 
special service 

dev’as tate: plunder; lay waste; rob 

dex’trous: skilful; clever 

diag no’sis: knowing diseases by 
their symptoms 

dil’i gence: hard work 

di lute’: weaken 

dim i nu’tion: lessenin 

dip lo mat’ic skill: skill in managing 


affairs 

dis’ci pline (dis’s! plin): training 

dis sect’ (di stkt’): take apart 

dis til’: let fall in drops 

div’i dend: a share of profit 

doc’trine (ddk’trin): teaching 

dole’ful ly: painfully 

dol’phin (d6l’fin): a sea animal of 
the whale family 

do mes’ti ca’tion: changing from a 
wild state to a habit of living or 
growing under the control of man 

do min’ion (dé min’yiin): control 

dow’ered mysteriously: gifted 
strangely 

drom’e da ry: Arabian camel 

drought (drout): dry season 

drum’mer: travelling salesman 

dune (diin): heap of sand piled up 
by the wind 

dy’nas ty: reign of king or queen 


ec 0 nom‘ic pow’er: power in man- 
aging money 

ec’sta sy (tk’sta sé): very great joy 

E’den: Paradise; the perfect garden 
in which the Bible story places 
Adam and Eve; any very delight- 
ful place 

edi ble: eatable 

ef fi’cien cy (éf fish’&n cl): ability to 
get results without loss of time or 
money 

e jac’u la’tion: word said in a jerky 
fashion and with a loud voice 

e man’ci pa tor: one who sets free 

en’mi ty: feeling of hate; feeling of 
an enemy 
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en sconced’: snugly settled; com- 
fortably hidden 

ep’och-mak’ing in ven’tion: an in- 
vention so important that it 
causes the beginning of a new 
period in history * 

equi page: carriage - 

es thet/ic de’sire: desire for beauty 

esti mate: value 

ex pe di’tion: haste 

ex ter’mi na’tion: complete destruc- 
tion; putting an end to 

ex yeil no longer existing; killed 
Oo 

ex ul ta’tion: rejoicing; extreme hap- 
piness 


fa cil'i tate: make easier 

fa cil'i ty: easy way 

fam‘ine (fim’in): great scarcity of 
food 

Far’a day: Michael Faraday, an 
English electrician 

farthing: English money equal to 
one-fourth of a penny 

fath’om less: too deep for the bot- 
tom to be reached 

fa tigue’ (fa tig’): weariness 

fickle: changeable 

fi del’i ty: faithfulness 

for’mi da ble: terrifying; dreadful 

fraud: cheat; deception 

fren’zy: violent excitement 

frig’id: cold; freezing 

fru gal’i ty: saving; economy 

fu'tile (fu’til): useless; unimportant 


gait: manner of walking 

gal‘ley: a low one-decked ship 
driven by oars or sails 

gar’nered: gathered 

ge ol’o gist: one who knows the sci- 
ence of the formation of the earth 

gin’ger ly: cautiously; timidly 

grap’nel: a small anchor with claws; 
a tool for grasping and holding 

grid‘i ron: iron grate for cooking 

gross (grés): twelve dozen 

guin’ea: a gold coin once used in 
England, worth a little less than 
$5.00 
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hal’i but: a large sea fish 

ha rangue’ (ha rang’): loud speech 
to a gathering of people 

har’ass: torment as 

her‘i tage: inheritance; birthright © 

hi’ber nate: to pass the winter in 
sleep 

Ho’mer: a great Greek poet who 
wrote the story of the Trojan War 
and the story of Ulysses 

hos‘tel: an inn or hotel 

hus’band: manage carefully 

hy drau‘lic: worked or driven by 
water 

hy po der’mic: inserted under the 
skin 


ig no min‘i ous: shameful 

ig no ra’‘mus: dunce 

im pact: striking together of two 
things 

im pe’ded: hindered 

im pe’ri al: royal 

im’pe tus: force 

im prac’tica ble: not able to be 
done easily; so hard to do as not 
to be worth doing 

in ci’sive ness: cutting quality 

in cre du'li ty: unbelief 

in duce’ment: motive; encourage- 
ment; argument; persuasion 

in dul’gent: kind 

In’dus: a river in Asia 

in evita ble: certain to happen; 
unavoidable 

in fer’no: a pit filled with flames; 
hell 

in’fi nite: endless 

in fringe’: break 

in gen wi ty: inventive skill 

in jec’tor: a device for feeding water 
into a steam boiler 

in spi ra’tion: divine influence 

in ter change’a ble: that may be ex- 
changed one for another 

in ter mis’sion (in ter mish’tin): short 
pause 

in’tri cate: difficult to understand 

in tui’tion: insight; knowledge 
gained without teaching 

irid‘i um: a rare silver-white metal 
somewhat like platinum, but 
harder 


GLOSSARY 


Je ho’vah: a name of God 

jeop’ard ize (jép’erdiz): endanger; 
threaten the loss of 

jiu’jit su (jd0’jit soo): a system of 
wrestling and boxing used by the 
Japanese 

jo’vi al: jolly 

ju di’cial (ji di’shal): like a judge 


keel: lowest steel plate of a vessel — 
extending from stem to stern; a 
flat-bottomed ship 

keel’son: timber laid on the middle 
of the floor timbers over the keel 
of the vessel to strengthen it. 

Khe dive’ (Kédév’): governor or 
ruler of Egypt 

kiln (kil): oven for baking brick 

knee: piece of timber with an angle 
like the knee when bent 


lair: bed. or den of wild beast 
lar’ce ny: theft 


lar’va: the early form of an insect 


laud’a ble: worthy of praise 

league (lég): three miles 

leisure (Jé’zhiir): spare time, time 
not given to work 

le vee’ (1é vé): morning reception 

le’ver (lé’ver): a rigid bar used to 
exert pressure or lift a weight 

lib’er al: generous 


Lib’er ty bond: U. S. Government __ 


bond issued during the World 


War as security for the repay-_ Zi 
ment of money lent to the gov- 


ernment ¥ 
listless: without spirit; uninter-— 


ested at 
lit’er al ly: really; truly 
liv’id: black and blue 
loan ‘‘ shark ’’: one who loans money > 
at very high rates of interest 
lu’cent: clear; shining 
lug’gage: baggage; trunks or pack- 
ages of a traveller 2 
lus’cious (Itish’tis): delightful to the 
taste 


Mag’da lene (Mig’da lén): a peni- 


tent woman whose sins were for-_ 
given by Christ oe 


GLOSSARY 


mag net’ic cur’rent: current of elec- 
tricity or magnetism. 

mag’net ism: force in nature which 
is seen in a magnet; power to at- 
tract 

maim: cripple 

main’te nance: cost of keeping in 
repair 

make’shift of sub sist’ence: chance 
way of making a living 

mammals: one of the highest class 
of animals of which the mothers 
nurse their young 

mammoth: immense; originally the 
name of a huge animal 

man’ga nese: a hard, brittle metal 

Man hat‘tan: the island on which 
New York City is built 

man’u al: a small book 

man‘u script: book or paper written 
by hand or typewritten 

mart: market; market place 

mar'tyr (mir’ter): one who dies or 
endures great suffering for his 
faith or opinions 

mar’vel: wonder 

ma’sonry: work of stone-cutters 
and builders 

mas’sacre (mis’siker): killing 
many people violentl 

ma ter’nal: motherly; of, the mother 

Mat’ter horn: the highest mountain 
of the Alps 

mea’gre (mé’ger): scanty 

meer’schaum (mér’shdm): a clay- 
like substance from which the 
bowls of expensive pipes are made 

men’u (mén’‘i): a bill of fare; list of 
prepared foods for a meal 

Mer’cu ry: the winged messenger of 
the gods 

me rid‘ian: midday; the highest 
point of the sun 

me’te o rite: stone or metallic body 
which has fallen on the earth 

me trop’o lis: a principal city, as 
New York City 

mi cro scop‘ic: very small 

Mi’das: a story-book Greek king 
whose touch would turn any ob- 
ject to gold 

min’ia ture (min’l 4 tir): small copy 

min‘is ter to his wants: supply his 
wants 
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min’ster: church 

mi nute’ (mi nit’): very small 

mol’e cule (m6l’é kil): the smallest 
quantity of any substance which 
can exist separately 

mol’ten: melted 

mo nop’o ly: control of an industry 

mo not’o nous: tiresome because of 
sameness or repetition 

mor’tar: a strong bowl in which 
grains are pounded with a pes’tle 
(pés’l) 

mort’gage (mor’gige): 
given for money lent 

mo’tive: moving; causing motion 

mo’tor: a machine or engine which 
causes motion 

mu ni’tions: military supplies 

muti la ted: crippled 

myriad (mir‘’i ad): 
number 


security 


an immense 


nec ta’re ous: very sweet 

ne go’tia’tion (né god’shi 4’’shiin): 
bargaining; business  arrange- 
ments; talk about business 

neth’er: lower 

non’‘cha lant (ndn’sha lint): careless 

note of hand: a signed paper prom- 
ising payment 

nu’cle us: central part 


ob noxious (5b ndk’shiis): hateful; 
offensive; objectionable 

ob’sta cle: hindrance; difficulty 

ob’vi ous: plainly understood; per- 
fectly clear 

oc’to pus: eight-armed cuttlefish; 
hence, any power with many 
branches reaching out to do harm 

of fi’cious (6 fish’tis): too bold; med- 
dlesome ; 

op pres’sion: crushing power of a 
ruler 

op’tion (Sp’shiin): right to buy or 
sell at a given time 

or dain’: to set apart for some spe- 
cial work 

or de’al: severe trial or test 

Orien’tal: eastern; of China and 
Japan 

or ni thol’o gist: one who studies 
birds 

out strip’: leave behind 
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Pal’es tine: the Holy Land, a coun- 
try at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean Sea : 

pan o ra’ma (pin 6 ra’ma): picture, 
view in all directions 

par’ al lel’o gram: a four-sided figure 
having opposite sides parallel — 

par’a site: a plant or animal living 
on or in the body of another at 
whose expense it obtains its food 
or shelter 

parch’ment: skin of a sheep or goat 
prepared for writing on 

paregor‘ic: soothing medicine, 
harmful to babies because it con- 
tains opium : 

pawn’shop: a shop where money is 
lent on articles left 

pe cu’liar (pé kilyar): own; special 

pe cu’niary gain: profit in the form 
of money 

per cep’ti bly: noticeably 

per func’to ry: without interest 

per plex‘i ty: confusion 

Per’sians (per’zhinz): people of 
Persia, a country in western Asia 

pes’tilence: a wide-spread disease, 
generally causing death 

pes’tle (pes’l): pounder 

Pe’ter and Paul: followers of Christ 

pew’ter (pi’ter): a metal made of 
tin and lead; a cheap metal 

Phar’i see (Far’! sé): a self-righteous 
person 

philan’thro pist (fi lin’thr6 pist), 
one who loves and tries to help 
mankind 

pic a roon’: pirate 

pi o neer’: a settler in a new country 

piping ac’cents: shrill way of speak- 
ing 

pla’cate: to quiet; to make peaceful 

pla’za (plii’za): open square or mar- 
ket place 

pli’a ble: easily bent; flexible 

por’poise (por’ptis): a large sea crea- 
ture of the whale family 

post'ing of led’ger: bookkeeping 

pound: an English coin or paper 
money worth a little less than 
$5.00 

pre lim‘i nary: introductory; first, 
before the main event 

pre ten’tious (pré tén’shiis): showy 


GLOSSARY 


prig: conceited fellow 

primal: first; early 

pri’ma ry: first; chief 

pri me’val: belonging to very early 
times; original 

proc’ess: series of steps; method of 
work 

pro cras’ti na’tion: putting off from 
day to day 

pro cure’: get; obtain 

prom'is sory note: a paper which 
binds the person signing it to 
pay a certain sum of money to a 
person named, and at a fixed time 

prow’ess: courage; daring 

pru’dence: carefulness 

pu’ny: weak 


ra‘dium: a rare metal obtained 
from pitchblende 

rail‘road share: investment in rail- 
road property 

ran’dom: chance 

Raph’a el (Rafa él): a picture by 
Raphael, an Italian painter 

rav’en ing: hungry 

re buffed’: snubbed 

re coil’: springing back 

reel: stagger; grow dizzy 

rem i nis’cence: thinking about the 
past; memory 

rep’ri mand: severe rebuke 

req’ui site (rék’wi zit): needful; nec- 
essary 

re serve’ funds: funds kept back 
for future use or for an emergency 

res’er voir (réz’er vwir): a place 
where water is stored 

res’o nant (réz’6 nint): ringing 

re splen’dent: gleaming; bright; 
brilliant 

retro gres’sion: going backward 
from a higher to a lower state 

rev’er end look’ing: worthy of re- 
spect 

rev 0 lu’tion ize: 
overturn 

re vul'sion: change to the opposite 

rodent: gnawing animals, like the 
rat, mouse, squirrel, rabbit, ete. 


change entirely; 


sa’bre (si/ber): a sword slightly — a 


curved toward the point 
sage: wise man 
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sap’ping: draining 

sa van’na: treeless plain 

sa’vo ry viands: delicious-smelling 
foods 

scav’en ger: an animal which de- 
vours waste or filth or anything 
harmful to health 

sce na’ri o (shi nii’ri 5): outline of a 
plot in a moving-picture play, 
showing scenes and the entrances 
and exits 

scroll (skrol): a roll of paper contain- 
ing writing 

se date’: quiet; sober 

sediment: soil or other matter 
which has settled, as in water 

self-com mu‘nicative: talking to 
one’s self 

se ren'i ty: calm 

sha green’ (sha green’): rough skin 
of sharks prepared as leather 

sharp’er: cheat 

shek’el: an ancient Jewish coin 
worth a little over 50 cents 

shim’mer: gleaming 

short’horns: a breed of large, heavy 
beef cattle 

signi fy: mean * 

sin’ew (sin’i): a cord fastening a 
muscle to a bone 

sin’ew y: strong 

slake: put out 

sloth: idleness; laziness 

slug’gard: lazy fellow; idler 

snaf’fle: a bridle bit having no curb 

so ci ol’o gy (sd shi 51’6 gi): study of 
human life; social science 

so lid’i fy: to make solid 

spe’cie (spé’sh{): coin 

spire: a slender tower 

spume: foam 

stalks the boards: is played on the 
stage 

sta tis’ti cal ac count’: facts and fig- 
ures collected and arranged for 
general use 

stem: stop; dam 

stocks and bonds: legal documents 
or papers indicating ownership in 
a business organization or corpo- 
ration; financial securities 

sto’ic: one indifferent to pleasure or 
pain 


stool-pig’eon (pYjiin): a pigeon used 
to lead other pigeons into a trap 

storm: attack 

Stra di va'ri us: violin made by Stra- 
divari, whose instruments are fa- 
mous for beauty of tone and de- 
sign 

stress: emphasize; effort; strain 

strip’ling, reed’y: slender youth 

stud’ding: timber for posts to sup- 
port floors 

stu’por: stupidity; dulness 

sub or di na’tion: putting in place of 
less importance 

sub sist’: live 

sub’sti tute: something put in the 
place of another thing 

sub’tle (siit’l): delicate; fine 

su’per: a short form for “superin- 
tendent,” used by workmen 

su perb’er: grander 

sur vey’ (ser va’): examine carefuliy; 
measure land with special instru- 
ments for the purpose 

sym’bol ize: stand for something 
else; represent 

syn thet’ic chem’is try (kém’Is tri): 
chemistry devoted to making new 
products 


tact: ability to say and do the right 
thing at the right time 

tal‘ly-ho: a coach with four horses 
driven by one person 

—" large drinking-cup with a 
id 

tar’dy wheel: slow-moving steering- 
wheel 

ten’ant: dweller; inhabitant 

ter’mi ni (ter mi ni): plural of ter- 
minus 

ter’mi nus: end of a railway or a 
road 

tex’ture (téks’tiir): weave, quality 
of surface 

theme (thém): thought; idea 

thrift stamp: a stamp sold by the 
government during the World 

- War to encourage small savings 

throe (thro): great pain 

tick’er: telegraphic instrument which 
receives and prints news of the 
stock market, used in brokers’ 
offices 
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Ti’gris and Eu phra’tes (G fra’téz): 
rivers in southwestern Asia 

time’keep er: one who keeps a rec- 
ord of the time of workmen 

tin’type: picture taken on thin iron 
plate 

ti’‘tan: giant 

Ti'tian (TY/shiin): picture by Titian, 
a Venetian painter 

tor’et: ring on a horse’s harness 

tor’pid: sluggish 

trac’tor: gasolene engine used for 
drawing farm machinery 

trag’e dy (trij/é di): disaster; sad 
event 

Tro’jan: of Troy, an ancient city in 
Asia Minor, famous as the scene 
of the Trojan War 

truce: peace for a short time 

tube: a closed underground tunnel 
in which a railway is laid 

tu i’tion (ti Ish’tin): teaching 

Turn’er: picture by English painter 
of this name 

twinge (twinj): a sharp, short, sud- 
den pain 

Tyre (tir): an ancient city of Phoeni- 
cia, on the east coast of the Med- 
iterranean Sea 

Tyr‘i an (Tir’! in): from the ancient 
city of Tyre A 


ul’ti mate: final; last 

u nan’i mous ly: by the agreement 
of all; with one consent 

un as sail’a ble: not to be argued 
with nor attacked 

un‘du lat ing: wavelike movements 


GLOSSARY 


unique’ (a nék’): unusual; unlike © 
oa aes eay one of its kind Ee 
un ruf’fled (iin riif fld): calm; undis- — 
turbed i: 
un tech’ni cal: simple and easy to © 
understand e 
un time’ly: too soon 
u'ti lize: make use of 


va’grant: wandering 

van’quish: overcome; conquer 

ven’om: spite : . 

ver bose’: wordy; using too many ~ 
words ; 

ver’dict: decision 

vermin: harmful and disgusting an- 
imal or insect 

vexing: disturbing 

vi bra‘tion: quivering 

vict’ual (vit’l): food; any article of _ 
food 

vir'gin soil: untouched by man; un- 
cultivated 

virile (vi’ril or vir'il): manly; strong 

vi'sion ary (vizh’iin ari): dreamer 

vo ca‘tion al psy chol’ogy (si kél’- 
6 gi): a study of personal qualities 
in relation to fitness for different 
kinds of work 

vol’a tile prod’ucts: products which 
easily evaporate or pass into the 
air 


waning: growing less 
whisk: writing done as with a straw 
from a broom 


zeal (zél); great earnestness 
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